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PREFACE. 


The Sketches of which this volume consists appeared 
originally in the Ilome News, where they were so well 
received that, at a time when India and the Colonies 
are of exceptional interest to Englishmen, it has been 
considered worth while to publish them in their 
present shape. 

For Sketches IV., V., VI., VII., XII., XIX., XXII., 
XXXII., XXXVI., XXXVII., XXXVIII., XLVL, 
XLVII., I am indebted to Major Arthur Griffiths; for 
XIIL, XXL, XXVIII., XXXV., XLL, to Mr. John 
Sherer, C.S.I. ; for VIII., XL, XX., XXIIL, XXIV., 
XXX., to Mr. John Macdonald ; for X., XXV., to Mr. 
St. Leger Herbert ; for XVI. to Mr. Cashel Hoey. 
For the rest I am myself responsible. 

T, H. S. ESCOTT. 


London, November^ 1878. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE EESPONSIBILITIES OF EMPIRE. 

Cliaracteri sties of the British Empire and its policy. — Its cost and 
advantages. — Its services to humanity.— Loss and profit of 
India to England. — Socijil, economical, and industrial value of 
our colonies. — Influences of India upon Imperial policy. — Pos- 
sible dangers of this influence.— Two kinds of Imperialism and 
Imperial jiolicy. 

The story of the lives and achievements of the dis- 
tinguished men whose careers are briefly sketched in 
the following pages, is the record of varied contribu- 
tions to the British empire, of different illustrations 
of Imperial service^ of many aspects of the Imperial 
idea. Sometimes that service has been perfovmed on 
the battle-field, sometimes in the council chamber, now 
at home, now abroad, often in war, often in peace, and 
not always, necessarily, by individuals engaged in the 
official employment of the Government. While Oriental 
pageants have been in process of celebration, and dusky 
troops have been concentrating upon remote points; 
while the splendour and immobility of the Eastern 
world and the penetrating intelligence of Western civi- 
lisation have met as allies or .enemies under an Indihn 
sky ; while there has been jubilee or consternation in 
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tlie capitals of our Oriental dominions, the statesmar- 
ship which assisted to create, and which is essential to 
preserve, that empire, has been pursuing in Engknd 
its unbroken way, calm, collected, resolute. While 
there have been wars and rumours of wars in our 
colonial dependencies, crises in colonial administra- 
tions, straining of colonial constitutions, the great 
central bureau at home has done its work steadily and 
well. The directing mind has not suffered itself to be 
agitated by alarms, but with admirable composure has 
addressed itself to the departmental business in hand, 
and has quietly drawn up the dispatches which, 
transmitted to the other end of the world, have carried 
with them usually a tranquillising and always a deci- 
sive influence. In these facts is one of the secrets of 
successful empire to bo found. To whom, remembering 
this, will there not at once suggest itself an adaptation 
of the fine remark which Livy places in the lips of 
his orator, “It is not only of the aggregate of lands, 
but of the wisdom and devotion of living men, that 
this mighty empire consists'^ ? — an empire won by 
heroes, and consolidated and preserved by statesmen. 

It is an empire, moreover, which, if it is the greatest 
birth of time, is also the newest. The British Empire 
in anything like its present development, notwithstand- 
ing the Imperial titles which English monarchs in 
bygone times have assumed, is not yet one hundred 
and fifty years old. As it is an empire which has been 
bravely and gradually won, so also is it an empire 
which we may claim justly and generously to have 
administered. It has given us occupation, it has given 
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US anxiety. It has only in a secondary degree given us 
wealth. Every other country in the world which at any 
agg has owned foreign dependencies, has derived from 
them some immediate pecuniary advantage. The con- 
tributions which came yearly to Athens from her allies 
and dependants were an important element in the 
Athenian revenue. With the Romans it was, as Sir 
Alexander Grant has told us, the first principle of taxa- 
tion that the provinces were to defray the expenses of 
the empire. When they conquered Sicily, as Sir John 
Lubbock has pointed out in an admirable article — to the 
researches embodied in which I am much indebted — 
contributed by him on the Imperial Policy of Great 
Britain to the first number (March, 1877) of the 
Nineteenth Century — they exacted a tenth of the 
gross produce, and five per cent, of the value of all 
exports and imports.^^ The same policy has been 
adopted in later times by Sicily, Portugal, Holland. 
As late as 1870 the military expenses of all the colonies 
were borne by the mother country. In 1875 our 
colonial empire cost us exactly a million and a half 
sterling, and a great deal more in arms, accoutrements, 
barracks^ stores. Again, whereas France — the country 
which in this respect is, next to ourselves, saddled with 
the heaviest expenditure — pays some five millions a 
year for her navy, we pay twelve millions, the main, or 
rather the only cause of the difference being the risk 
which we take upon ourselves in guaranteeing our 
dependencies. Among other incidental charges that 
we have recently incurred in the interests of *our 
colonies, may be mentioned the New Zealand war of 
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1865, of which the cost was £750,000, the colony pay- 
ing subsequently £250,000 by a loan raised on bonds 
which we guaranteed ; the Ashantee war of 1873-4^ of 
which the cost was about a million ; to say nothing of 
the Chinese and KaflSr wars. Between 1835 and 1875 
we either advanced the colonies sums, or else guaran- 
teed the payment of sums by the colonies on loan, on 
nineteen occasions, the largest total being a million 
and a half, the smallest, in the instance of Grenada, 
£7,000. Again, the colonies not only have the advan- 
tage of an Imperial Court of Appeal, but the cost of 
embassies, consular establishments, and of the Colonial 
Office is defrayed, not by the colonies, but by the mother 
country. 

Considerable reciprocity of advantage doubtless 
accrues from this arrangement. Though our colonies 
are not yet converted to a belief in free trade, and 
decline to fix any differential duties in favour of 
the mother country — differential duties where they 
exist telling against us rather than for us — our trade 
with them is extensive and paying. When in 1874, in 
consequence of the earnest solicitation of the Austra- 
lasian colonies. Lord Carnarvon accepted the cession of 
the Fiji Islands, these settlements declined to contribute 
£4,000 towards the government of the new possession, 
which cost us £40,000 in 1876, and £35,000 in 1876. 
The idea was not pressed, since it would have been, as 
Lord Carnarvon observed in his circular letter dis- 
patched to the Governors of Victoria, New South 
Wajies, Queensland, and New Zealand, obviously 
undesirable, in a matter where the grace of the action 
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depended upon its being voluntary, and where the 
•amount involved was so small that it would be mainly 
valuable as proving" the readiness of the great colonies 
to accept their membership in the common duties of 
the empire, to put the slightest pressure upon any one 
of them to make this joint contribution. It was, as I 
explained in my former dispatch, principally to give 
trial and effect to the principle of joint action among 
different members of the empire in such cases, that I 
invited co-operation in a matter in which the contribu- 
tions proposed were so inconsiderable as to make it 
practically immaterial, except in connection with such 
a principle, whether the arrangement could be at once 
carried out/^ On the other hand, we have in the past 
few months witnessed a splendid illustration of some- 
thing more than willing reciprocity on the part of our 
colonies. The anxiety which found expression both in 
Canada and at the antipodes to assist England with 
troops and with men and treasure, in the case of war, 
was the brightest testimony to a consciousness of the 
beneficence of British rule, and the most wclcom.e 
guarantee of happy and profitable union, * 

In the case of India, as Sir John Lubbock puts it, 
“no English labourer, no English taxpayer derives a 
penny of direct advantage, or pays a penny loss towards 
the revenues of the country, because we hold India.” 
The only military expenditure for which India is 
chargeable is that involved by the presence of the 
troops actually doing duty there. The first Chinese 
war was caused by England's “ determination to 
secure for India her revenue from the opium trade. 
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which then amounted to £1,000,000, and is now worth 
£8,000,000, but it was not upon India that any of the 
expense fell. The second Chinese war arose out of a 
colonial and not a British grievance. But with iho 
exception of two millions received in the way of in- 
demnity from China, we bore the entire expense of the 
war, and actually paid £4,600,000.” It is a fact which 
came out in the Parliamentary debates of last, spring 
on the policy of the calling of Indian troops to Europe 
and which cannot be denied, that the pecuniary en- 
gagements into which the English entered by the Act 
of 1858 with the Indian Government, are really rather 
of the nature of an unilateral agreement. We pledjge 
ourselves that Indian revenues shall be expended for 
the purposes of tlie Government of India onlff,’* This 
qualifying word at once excludes Indian finance from 
a host of responsibilities to which it might otherwise 
be legitimately subject. It also furhishes a powerful 
argument against the policy of fusing, as there seems a 
tendency to fuse, the affairs of England and India. If 
the administration of the two countries is not to be,‘ 
as it has been, carried on separately, and in a sense 
independently ; if every Indian interest is a British 
interest ; if what may seem to menace ouf ascend- 
ency in any quarter of Ilindostan, menaces also our 
position as a people of world- wide Imperial sway — 
then it is clear that the little dissyllable “ only ” may 
make the burden of India intolerably heavy to the 
British taxpayer. ‘^Even,^' to quote Sir John Lub- 
bock, the Crimean war was undertaken on the 
ground of Imperial policy, in which India was, to 
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say the least, as much interested as Great Britain ; 

* but I need not say that all the expense fell upon 
us. I observe that the Mahommedans of India have 
memorialized us to help the Turks — so ingrained is 
the idea that all war expenses, whatever the object 
may be, ought to fall exclusively on the mother 
country,” 

Huch arc two — the chief^ — aspects of our British 
Empire. On the one hand, it has been, as a Quarterly 
Reviewer * asserts, an empire of conquest ; on the 
other hand, it has been an empire of by no means 
inexpensive service to humanity at large, and of in- 
finite advantage to the races subject to us.. It is ad- 
mitted by the severest critics of our Indian policy that 
we have wished and endeavoured to govern India for 
the good of the governed, and that our administration 
of that country, if far from perfect, has still been 
enlightened. That it is probably the most effectively’ 
beneficent which India has had ; that under our sway 
the natives, though still taxed to the uttermost far- 
thing, are taxed less heavily than they w^re under 
native rulers ; that we do not derive any of our 
national income from India; and that if a plebiscite 
of the natives of India were taken to-morrow they 
would record their preference for our rule, rather 
than accept for it any other foreign substitute — these 
things we know. This may not be carrying humanity 
and the art of good government very far, but it is at 
least carrying it some way. As regards humanity, it 

* Quarterly Iievmi\ No. 292, October, 1878. Art. “ Rise of the 
Modem British Empire.*’ 
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may be well to observe that had it not been for our 
colonial empire slavery would still flourish on the** 
coast of West Africa, and the stricken negro would 
still tremble beneath the lash of the planter in the 
West Indies. The squadron which we kept off West 
Africa to stop the traflBio in human lives, cost us for 
many years a sum varying between £1,000,000 and 
£300,000 annually. The expediency of continuing it 
was more than once questioned in the House of Com- 
mons, never on the ground of expense, but always on the 
ground of efficiency. As regards the West Indies, it 
must be remembered that when in 1833 the late Lord 
Derby brought in his Government resolution for the 
abolition of slavery, the Government had to consider 
the indemnification of a great vested interest. How 
were the West Indian proprietors to be compensated ? 
A loan had been proposed, but the Government decided 
on a free gift of £20,000,000. Mr. Briscoe moved 
to substitute £16,000,000, but the Government pro- 
posal was voted by 304 to 56, amid the approval and 
the applause of the entire nation. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is scarcely surprising that the Empire of 
England stands well, and has always stood well, in the 
eyes of the world — how well may be judged from an 
extract given by Sir John Lubbock, from Mr. Wood^s 
work “ On the Benefit to the Colonies of being Members 
of the British Empire/' In Hong-Kong,” writes Mr. 
Wood, we find a small barren island which, at the 
time of its cession to Britain, was inhabited only by a 
fevp handfuls of fishermen, now crowded with tens of 
thousands of Chinese, who have crossed from the main- 
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land because they knew that under British rule they 
would be free from oppressive taxation, would be 
governed by just laws, and would be able to carry on 
a thriving and profitable trado. And so, in the once 
uninhabited island of Singapore, we see a motley popu- 
lation attracted from China, the Malay Peninsula, and 
India by a similar cause.*’ 

The controversy which took place not long ago 
between Mr. Lowe and Colonel Chesnoy on the subject 
of India’s value to England points to precisely the 
same conclusion. Look, said Mr. Lowe, at the drain 
of men involved in the maintenance of an English 
garrison 70,000 strong. “ The money which we spend 
can be repaid to us ; but who shall give us back our 
men?” Surely the cry of ^‘Vare, redde legiones!” 
was never uttered by the Roman Emperor in more 
mournful strain. Colonel Chesney’s reply is that 
Mr. Lowe has overrated the number of men by at least 
10,000, and that India herself does as a matter of 
fact give us back most of them. The only waste 
which would be really incurred would be*found in 
the difEerence between the annual English and Indian 
death-rate. If the death-rate in India averages twenty 
per thousand, or twice that of England, it would 
appear that 600 more able-bodied Englishmen die 
yearly in consequence than would die otherwise.” In 
addition, therefore, to the 60,000 permanently main- 
tained in India, England loses only 600 men a year, 
or exactly as many as die in this country from rail- 
way accidents alone, and barely a third of the number 
which in the past year we have lost from casual- 
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ties at sea. Of course Colonel Cliesney should have 
added something for the number who yearly return 
home disabled prematurely by Indian diseases. Even 
tlius it may be allowed that the drain on England, 
slight enough in itself, is ^'perfectly inappreciable 
compared with the effect of emigration.” If in the 
last ten years 6,000 Englishmen have died before their 
time, more than a million have emigrated from ^this 
country never to return, of whom about one-half were 
adult males. 

Again, Colonel Chesney argues that this additional 
mortality, such as it is, and the permanent withdrawal 
of 60,000 men from England, are an absolute benefit 
to all those who stay behind, inasmuch as they relieve 
the English labour market of men, whose presence at 
home would tend to keep wages below their existing 
level. Further, ‘‘if the Indian garrison were with- 
drawn to-morrow, the result would be not to give us an 
increased army at home, but that 60,000 soldiers would 
be discharged.” There can be no doubt, that under the 
new system of short service and army reserves, England 
“ will get the benefit of the reserves supplied from these 
()0,000 men, the cost of whose training has been paid by 
India ” — an arrangement of which indeed India may 
have reason to complain, but certainly not England. 
As regards Mr, Lowe’s contention, that the holding of 
India absorbs men without whom England could not 
carry on a European war. Colonel Chesney pertinently 
remarks, that England's greatest wars in India were 
waged “during the extremest crisis of her struggle 
with Napoleon;” that in our last war wuth France, 
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•the Government had usually more soldiers at its com- 
mand than it knew what to do with — for instance, it 
c(^ld afford to detach troops which “might as well 
have been serving in India on profitless expeditions 
to the Plate River and Walcheren ; and that, if it be 
said ‘that the conditions of war have entirely changed 
since then, the “ Indian government has only to give 
the signal to draw recruits to its colours to any extent 
necessary from the perfectly inexhaustible supply avail- 
able both with and without its borders, of many races 
possessing the qualities for making a splendid sol- 
diery.’^ 

In the last chapter of his “ Notes of an Indian 
Journey,” Mr. Grant Duff sums up the pros and cons 
of our possession of India, deciding that on the whole 
the balance of advantages is against us, and that though 
it is impossible for us to think of giving up India, it is 
a source of weakness — of “glorious weakness,” — but 
still of weakness to England. The considerations 
which lead him to this conclusion are not so much the 
expenditure of men and money which India involves, 
as the alleged waste of energy which its administration 
entails, «or which might have been more advantageously 
directed into other channels. This, too, is the view of 
other authorities of equal weight ; amongst them, if I 
mistake not, a living Indian official, than whom no one 
has a better right to have his voice heard and respected 
on such a subj ec t. B ut when it comes to calculating what 
the power which has been exhausted in governing India 
might have accomplished, if it had been devoted tft the 
consolidation of our institutions at home and their 
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development in our colonial possessions, we must be 
careful to guard against the logical fallacy known as 
begging the question. If the ability and energy con- 
sumed by India would, if India were not part of our 
possessions, have been spent in the service of England 
at home, or of our colonial dependencies abroad, then 
it may be admitted that India has made us pro tanto 
poorer. But is it so certain that we have given to India 
out of our necessities, and not out of our abundance? 
Is it not rather the case, that having at our disposal all 
the power and the industry which we wanted for Great 
Britain and her colonies, we had also a surplusage of 
these precious qualities, which, if India had not existed 
to utilise them, would have lain idle P Capacity for 
afPairs, zeal and skill in dealing with affairs, are qualities 
which the very use of them generates ; they are forti- 
fied by exercise and propagated by example. In pro- 
portion as the limits of the field of their display are. 
widened, they themselves will be forthcoming ; and it 
is a real danger lest, if we were to dwarf our domi- 
nions, we < should, at the same time that we reduce the 
responsibilities of empire, impair our capacities for sus- 
taining an Imperial Iturden. 

Some of the most practical advantages which we 
derive from our Indian and Colonial Empire have yet 
to be mentioned. In the case of the colonies these 
advantages have been put before the public in a very 
striking manner by Sir Julius Vogel, and will be found 
recapitulated briefly in the sketch given of him in this 
voliftne. It is certainly not at the present time, with 
commercial and industrial distress of all sorts prevail- 
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^ ing at home, — much of that distress being attributable to 
the fact that continental markets are closed against us, 
-p-that we can contemplate with composure the idea of 
renouncing those opportunities for British labour and 
capital which the colonies undoubtedly afford. To 
English enterprise and to English money, it may be 
said, the colonies would still be open, though the con- 
stitutional links binding them to the mother country 
were severed. But here sentimental considerations, 
and to a great extent also considerations of hard pro- 
saic busine^, interpose themselves. While in the last 
five years there has been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of emigrants from the mother country, there has 
been a rapid decrease in the number of English immi- 
grants into the United States. Although the spirit of 
enterprise and of adventure is the birthright and 
tradition of the English race, our poorer classes are 
animated by a strange prejudice against setting their 
backs on certain misery and want at home, and dis- 
covering possible happiness and plenty in foreign 
climes. It needs all the argument in tlje world to 
induce a London pauper to avail himself of a free 
passage to the antipodes, though there be in addition 
the chance or certainty, when he has arrived at his 
destination, of a new start in a new country. Expe- 
rience shows that this aversion to cross the seas is 
sensibly lessened by the gradual realisation of the 
truth, that when the seas have been crossed the exile 
will find himself on British soil and amongst British 
subjects. In the same way it is quite certain that if 
our colonies were severed from the mother countryi 
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a great and profitable outlet for English capital 
would be closed. What is from one point of view an 
Imperial question, is thus from another an industrial 
an economical, and a social question. We are now 
witnessing in England on a very noticeable scale a 
gradual levelling-up of classes. To rise in life. has 
taken its place as the chief legitimate ambition of each 
one. In almost every section of the population, sons 
are being educated above the level of their parents. 
It is quite certain that the ambitions which are thus 
implanted in their breasts cannot in all cases be 
gratified at home. And, indeed, if our colonial depen- 
dencies were to cease to be an integral part of Great 
liritain, it is not improbable that the consequences of 
what would practically prove a limitation of industrial 
area, would be fraught with political perils. 

What is true of the colonies is equally true of India. 
Imagine the condition of the great middle class in this 
country, with their marriageable daughters and their 
fairly intelligent and educated sons, without the chances 
of the civihor the military career which India affords. 
The lad who succeeds in the competition for the Indian 
Civil Service is at once the architect of his own for- 
tune and the possessor of the material for raising the 
fabric; the subaltern who secures an appointment to 
an Indian Staff Corps can at once do not only what he 
fails to do at home — live on his pay — but put money 
in his pocket as well. How far this natural gravita- 
tion of young Englishmen, who have their way to make 
in the world, towards India is the best thing for India 
itself, how far the exclusive officialism of Indian society 
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is conducive to the good government of India, are sub- 
jects too large to be discussed here. The influences 
which India exercises upon England, and upon Eng- 
land's foreign relations, are the only other points on 
which it seems desirable to say a few words. 

If we have an extensive Indian frontier to guard, 
and if that frontier is to be brought nearer year by 
yesCr to that of Russia, it is scarcely reascfnable to ex- 
pect that we can have the same number of troops 
available for asserting our strength in Europe upon 
any sudden emergency. It is now perfectly clear 
that if our native Indian army is to be as trust- 
worthy as it ought to be, it must have not only a 
larger proportion of English officers, but a larger 
admixture of English soldiers. It is, of course, 
exceedingly gratifying to know that whe^ any emer- 
gency — such as an Afghan war — arises, v^e may pro- 
bably receive offers of assistance from .the native 
princes of Hindostan, but it is well to recollect first, 
that these native soldiers are quite as costly to move 
about and support, that they eat as much and expect as 
much as Prussian grenadiers, or any other perfect speci- 
mens of fighting men in -Europe ; secondly, that the 
experiences of the Indian mutiny should have taught us 
that such assistance from our great Indian feudatories, 
however gratifying, is not gratuitous. Holkar and 
Scindia may be ready to help us with men when we 
are confronted by the emergency of a border war, but, 
when the war is over, they will expect payment, they 
will demand, as they always have done, fresh graifts of 
territory ; and English prestige in India will not be 
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strengthened by the boast which will always be pos- 
sible for our allies to make, that England's victory 
could not have been secured without native arras. 

There is another reason that makes many persouo, 
who would not for a moment allow that we could think 
of renouncing our position in India, apprehensive of 
the consequences which India may exercise upon us at 
home, India, they say, at the present moment, is the 
chief source of that spirit of aggressive militarism 
which is fatal to the development of a free and peaceful 
country. There can, indeed, be no doubt that the 
impetus towards what is called Imperialism comes from 
India in a very great degree. The possession of India 
is regarded, not unjustly, as the symbol of our military 
power, and the visible embodiment of a standing military 
triumph. And when Imperialism is now spoken of, it 
is the military element which is one of its essential 
parts ; it at once suggests the blare of trumpets, the 
nodding of plumes, the flashing of sabres, the clinking of 
spurs, the gallop of troops in the onset. To those who 
believe that militarism is the canker of England, the 
deadly enemy of those sound political and economical 
ideas, without which English greatness would be gone, 
India, as being the land of military pageants, a splendid 
testimony to the aggressive force of our national arms, 
a land in which a career is still open for the military 
adventurer, and the incentives to military adventure 
still exist as once they existed for Englishmen on 
the continent of Europe, is a name of evil omen, a 
preihium on those martial passions whose indulgence 
is incompatible with the facts of national stability and 
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prosperity. Nor is it on these grounds only that India 
has come to meet with small favour in the eyes of a 
certain school of English politicians. During the 
twenty years which have elapsed since the government 
of India was formally transferred by Act of Parlia- 
ment to the Crown, some persons think they can dis- 
cern a practically progressive tendency towards a fusion 
of ‘the system of English and Indian administration. It 
is rightly contended that these two systems are radi- 
cally different. The English Government is that of a 
democracy in all but name ; the Indian Government is 
a military despotism — a beneficent despotism doubtless, 
or at least as beneficent as any despotism can be, but 
still a despotism. The English Government is not 
only a free, but an open government ; acting by the 
full, searching light of Parliamentary institutions, 
dependent for its policy upon the will of a majority of 
English taxpayers, and traditionally bound not only to 
justify its conduct, but to produce the data upon which 
that conduct is founded. The Indian Government, on 
the other hand, is, by the necessities of »the case, a 
secret government, compelled to conceal the shape 
which -its policy will take before that policy is an 
accomplished fact, knowing nothing of free or repre- 
sentative institutions — which, indeed, cannot exist in 
the Indian air. In England it is public opinion which, 
in the last place, is the arbiter of parties and decides 
their destiny ; in India no such thing as public opinion 
exists, and I have heard one of the ablest Anglo-Indian 
statesmen now living, bitterly complain of the atfeence 
of any salutary out-door criticisms, and lament that 
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the only opinion which the intelligent Indian press 
reflected was that of a limited, a privileged, an exclu- 
sive official class. 

Now no person can seriously suppose that any 
English statesman, or body of English statesmen, could 
be insane enough to engage in the attempt to assimi- 
late the government of England to the government of 
India, but there are those who, rightly or wrongly, 
consider that there is a real danger lest India should 
become a predominating feature in our English Imperial 
system, and should so be used as an instrument for 
curtailing English constitutional liberties. Only a few 
months ago Sir Stafford Northcote spoke of India and 
our* other foreign dependencies as occupying the same 
relation to England that England does to the Hebrides. 
Lord Salisbury has become of late as enthusiastic an 
admirer of a big England in preference to a little 
England as he was, a twelvemonth since, of the study 
of big maps. It is from such sentiments as these, pro- 
ceeding from eminent official lips, that the inference is 
drawn, that somehow or other the centre of gravity of 
the English Empire is to be removed from London to 
Calcutta, and that, instead of India being an appanage 
of England, England may become an appanage of 
India. This was the change which these alarmists 
thought they could see foreshadowed when the title of 
Empress of India was added to that of Queen of 
England, and of whose consummation they consider 
that they can detect ever-growing signs. 

When it is said that Imperialism is inconsistent with 
the free action of English representative institutions^ 
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what is meant is, not that we must choose between 
giving up our empire or giving up our constitutional 
j)rivilege8, but that our system of Imperial administra- 
tion shall be carried on side by side with, and inde- 
pendently of, the United Kingdom, and that care shall 
be consistently taken not to bring England within the 
influence of that absolutism which exists for India. 
Hence the misgivings with which some excellent 
judges have observed, or fancy tliey have observed, a 
tendency to import India into the affairs of Europe ; 
hence, in particular, the disapproval with which in 
these quarters the calling out of Indian troops to 
Europe was received. If, it is argued by these Mentors, 
our Indian military resources are to be at the disposal 
of any ambitious minister who chooses to flourish them 
as a menace in the face of the European powers, we 
shall have taken a fatal step towards that fusion of an 
Asiatic and British system of administration which must 
be fatal to English liberties, and which implies the 
establishment of the principle of personal rule. If — it 
is objected from this point of view — the resources of 
India and of England are to be employedt indiscrimi- 
nately and together in European affairs, it will involve 
the application to England of that Imperialism, in the 
sense of a central and more or less irresponsible auto- 
cracy, which governs India. 

Such are the perils which anxious patriots discern in 
the relations of India to the English Crown, and such is 
a tolerably faithfiil account of the dangers which they 
detect as inherent in Imperialism. But there is, as Lord 
Carnarvon recently explained at Edinburgh, a true 
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and false Imperialism — an Imperialism from which the 
sober sense of the English people instinctively revolts, 
and an Imperialism by whose principles they are deter- 
mined to hold. In the sense in which Imperialism is 
a specious synonym for mere spread-eagleism, bragga- 
docio, menace, restless activity, an ever-present passion 
of territorial aggressiveness, Imperialism does not and 
is not likely to commend itself to the deliberate judg- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon race. But if Imperialism is 
to be defined as a resolute determination to retain and 
consolidate our foreign possessions, to allow of no 
encroachment upon them by aggressive powers, and to 
administer them, as far as may be, for the benefit and 
improvement of those who are already subject to us, 
then there is no nation in the world with whom 
Imperialism has taken such firm root as ourselves. If 
the voice of empire addresses to us those words which 
Pericles, more than two thousand years ago, enjoined 
his countrymen not to heed; if it endeavours to lure us 
on perpetually to fresh conquests and new annexations ; 
if the arguments with which it appeals to us are those 
with which the Athenians, in the memorable dialogue 
of Thucydides, met the prayers of the terror-stricken 
Melians for mercy ; if the feelings on which it trades 
are those of cynical and defiant self-assertion, then it 
is perfectly certain that Imperialism will obtain no 
permanent hold of the English mind. 

The only idea of empire which can be a powerful 
instrument with the English people, must be something 
more^than that of territorial sway and of military 
triumph. It must carry with it the conception and 
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the performance of moral duties. Its watchwords 
must not be the rectification of frontiers, or even 
that more venerable word prestige ; it must rely 
for its ultimate triumphs not upon the evanescent 
passions of a democracy, but upon the resolute and 
deliberate will of an educated and enlightened people. 
Here, at the present moment, we really seem to be 
in some danger. Politically we have bidden adieu to 
the old order of things, and *for good or evil thrown 
in our lot with the now. We have in England, as 
the ultimate depositories of political power, a vast 
multitude of voters who have yet to be educated, yet 
to learn the lessons of Imperial sanity and political 
wisdom. As for their political education, that must 
depend very much upon the course adopted by the 
statesmen who preside over their destinies. It is not 
in schools alone, or even in lecture-rooms, and from the 
columns of the newspapers,* that the masses imbibe 
those precepts which, sooner or later, they may be 
expected to convert into action. The statesman who, 
for the while, is in the possession of their confidence, 
moulds and educates them by the very means which he 
uses to secure their confidence. It is here that the 
real danger arises, here that the need of political 
sobriety is most apparent. Nothing can be easier 
than for the political leader who has the ear of a 
warm-hearted and enthusiastic race, such as the 
English are, by dexterous tactics and by the repeti- 
tion of attractive phrases, to win their consent to 
a course which they will subsequently regard^ with 
remorse and dismay. But statesmen who were to 
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adopt such expedients as these would be preparing for 
themselves a certain and a dangerous reaction ; they 
would be sowing the wind in order that they might 
reap the whirlwind. If a national policy were to be 
exclusively or mainly dictated by considerations such 
as tliese, then there would be reason for alarm. The 
excitement would pass away, but the moral influences 
of the mood would remain, and when the temporary 
check or reverse came, as sooner or later it would 
come, it might be found that the natural sequel of a 
policy of sensation and impulse was the outburst of 
something very like revolutionary discontent. 

T. II. S. E. 
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SIE GEOEGE BOWEN, G.C.M.G, 

A 

Happy, it may be said — adapting for our purpose the 
Pericleau aphorism on the status of women in the 
republic of classical Athens — ^is the colonial governor 
of whom least is said, whether in the way of praise or 
blame. Judged by this standard, which is, after all, 
that not only of Helfenic precedent but of common- 
sense, the present Governor of Victoria deserves, on 
the whole, to be considered a fortunate man. The 
turbulent period of loud-mouthed and irresponsible 
criticism through which he passed in the ^spring of 
1878 , was indeed a striking exception to the rule of 
tranquillity which has characterized the greater part of 
Sir George Bowen’s career. Even then he suffered 
more from the censures poured upon him by imper- 
fectly informed critics at home, than in the opinion of 
those who had the opportunity of judging of his con- 
duct, and the antecedents of his coi^uct, on the spot. 
In England it is not sufficiently borne in mind that 
the collision between the two Houses, even though it 
may have resulted in “an unprecedented outburst of 
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democratic frenzy,” was to a considerable extent pro- 
voked by tbe Legislative Coun(5il. It was perfectly 
intelligible that the aristocratic representatives of the 
territorial interest should object to the Land Taxation 
Bill of which Mr. Berry approved, and which sought 
to exempt small properties from financial burdens. 
But the Council would have done well to have made a 
firm stand against this obnoxious measure, instead of 
deferring the expression of their wrath against the 
Government which passed it till the usual vote for 
payment of members in the Melbourne* House of 
Commons came on for consideration. It was disas- 
trous, that a great colony and a great capital should 
be thrown into confusion by a quarrel between the two 
Chambers of the Legislature. Sir George Bowen 
doubtless deplored the catastrophe as much as any one. 
But it should have been remembered when the policy 
of the Colonial Office in countenancing the steps taken 
by the Governor of Victoria was condemned, and when 
the Governor himself was accused of playing to the 
gallery — -of cultivating popularity with the groundlings 
— that the free right to govern implies as its sinister 
correlative the risk of misgoverning. And such mis- 
government, when it occurs, is no more to be charged 
upon the Governor or the Colonial Office than the 
credit for any conspicuous successes in government can 
be justly claimed either by the latter or the fontier. 
All that the Colonial Office, all that Sir George Bowen 
had to consider was, whether the Prime Minister was 
actyig within the letter and spirit of his constitutional 
authority, whether imperial interests, as distinct from 
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local interests, were menaced, whether the instructions 
*which the Governor received from Downing Street 
were obeyed. If these questions could be answered 
satisfactorily — and a dispatch justifying his conduct, 
of a generally satisfactory character, was received at the 
Colonial Office, and has since been published — then, 
however much the facts of the situation might be 
regr.etted, Sir George Bowen could not rightly be held 
blameworthy. 

This was not the first great crisis with which Sir 
George Bowen had to deal, and in ^dealing with which 
he exhibited a strength and determination, at the last 
resort, that abundantly justified the confidence reposed 
in him. Thirteen years ago — the year of the great 
financial panic in London, and, indeed, throughout 
England — when he was Governor of Queensland, Sir 
George Bowen was confronted by an emergency quite 
as grave in its way as that which overtook him last 
year. Among the consequences of the failure of the 
Agra Bank was the stoppage of money supplies in 
Brisbane. The Assembly, into whose hearty the dis- 
aster struck consternation, wished to issue irredeemable 
paper notes. It needed great firmness successfully to 
withstand a proposal in favour of which, as an im- 
mediate expedient, a great deal might have been said. 
Sir George Bowen was equal to the occasion, and 
strongly and triumphantly refused his consent to a 
step that would have brought a certain and perhaps 
an irretrievable financial Ifemesis upon a considerable 
portion of Australia, The result was that an issue 
of ten per cents, was made, and thus the risk of a 
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depreciation of the currency was — at great temporary 
inconvenience, it is true — averted. A few years later, 
when he was in New Zealand, he found himself iijt a 
situation scarcely less menacing. The Maori war was 
drawing to a close, and the British troops were to 
return. Sir George Bowen protested against their 
withdrawal. His protest was not entertained. With 
great promptitude and good humour he proceeded to 
make the best of the position. And he did make the 
best of it. The Maoris were organized into bodies for 
the improvement of roads, and other such works, and 
the pxperimcnt answered perfectly. The truth seems 
to be that while Sir George Bowen may be far from 
the ideal character one would wish to witness on the 
political stage when the cry is raised of breakers 
ahead, while he is perhaps deficient in resolution and 
in nerve when the danger is only drawing near, and 
while a little more decision in the initial stages of the 
difficulty would prevent its ever coming finally to a 
liead, he is a really self-possessed pilot of the ship in 
the midsf of the storm. In the case of Sir George 
Bowen wc have not only the weaknesses of human 
nature to consider, but of Anglo-Irish nature — a very 
phenomenal kind of human development. Like the 
rest of his race, Sir George Bowen has a dominant 
desire to be all things to all men, and to be popular 
with all sorts of people. But of one thing there is 
no doubt, that unlike many of his race, Sir George 
Bowen^s capacities are always increased and his nerves 
alw^iys strengthened when he feels that at last he is 
in the midst of the crisis. He may lack “the stiff 
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upper Kp ” which sometimes prevents a crisis ; he never 
yet has lacked the resource and presence of mind to 
deal with the crisis when it has actually arrived. Since 
the introduction of responsible government into the 
Australian colonies, occasions which, like that of 1878 
in Melbourne, call forth all the strength of the 
Governor, are rare, and the principal field which his 
abilities have for their display is afforded by the fric- 
tion that occasionally arises between the Home and the 
Colonial Government in cases where there is something 
of a conflict between different departments of State. 
Thus, as has happened more than once, a great ship- 
owner is fined £100 by the Melbourne Administration 
because his captain has conveyed a lunatic from Cal- 
cutta, who had at once to be taken to an asylum, and 
who represents a tax on the Melbourne ratepayers of* 
£60 or £80 a year. The shipowner protests. The 
Indian Secretary of State espouses his cause, and 
endorses his protest to the Colonial Office. The 
Governor of Victoria is remonstrated with, and the 
course which he finally adopts is decided by the counsel 
of his law advisers. 

Sir George Bowen is something more than an able, 
a careful, an industrious administrator, as well as an 
administrator who, at a pinch, is capable of decisive 
action. He is one of the best-read constitutional 
authorities of whom the Colonial Office can boast. He 
is also a man of brilliant literary attainments and 
academic achievements, and of oratorical powers which 
have been, by dint of practice and discipline, brought 
to a high pitch of perfection. A scholar of Trinity 
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College, Oxford, he took a first-class, and became fello'W?;, 
and tutor of Brasenose. After three or four years he 
received the offer and accepted the post of principal- of 
the college established in Corfu. Political advance- 
ment thrust itself upon him, and he was made the 
Chief Secretary of the island, under the Lord High 
Commissioner. At Corfu, too, it was that he made the 
acquaintance of the accomplished lady who subse- 
quently became his wife. The present Lady Bowen 
was the daughter of a distinguished member of the 
Corfu Assembly — the Count Oandiano di Boma, the 
representative of an ancient Vencto-Grcek family — 
and it is permissible to observe that as a leader of 
society her ladyship has displayed such gifts and tact, 
that she must be regarded as a distinct element in the 
success of Sir George Bowen’s administration. Sir 
George is not only the possessor of a tongue, ready 
beyond even the customary readiness of Irishmen, but 
of a singularly tenacious memory, splendidly stored 
with the accumulated results of a very wide reading. 
A fluent orator he has always been, and, as is the case 
with most fluent orators who have also effusive natures, 
the pearls of sincerity may not be the only things that 
fall from his lips.* It is just four years ago that on the 
occasion of a vacation visit paid by him to England, 
Sir George Bowen was entertained at a magnificent 
banquet at Willis’s Rooms. The Governor of Victoria 
then made a speech that will always dwell in the 
memory of those who heard it, and of which the 
tradition remains in England with many of those who 
heard it not. On the whole. Sir George Bowen is a 
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man whom, for his rare culture, his great parts, his 
judgment, his knowledge of and skill in dealing with 
human nature, the mother country, and the depend- 
ency that he may, as the queen’s representative, 
administer, have equal reason to regard with pride. 
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Ai rKR an Indian career, extending over three decades, 
conspicuous throughout for strenuous devotion to duty 
as well as restless activity of service. Sir George Camp- 
bell has coniinenced public life da capo in England. 
He has held the highest judicial and administrative 
posts in our Asiatic Empire. He has been Judge of 
the Supremo Court at Calcutta, and Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. He has lived continuously in the 
thick of controversy^ and in the whirl of work. Hand 
and brain have never known what idleness was. He 
has initiated and executed policies, has held his own in 
face of the most persistent opposition, has perpetually 
been evolving new ideas on paper, while he was essay- 
ing the accomplishment of other ideas scarcely less 
new in fact. But the passion for work is as fierce and 
consuming with Sir George Campbell as with Mr. 
Gladstone ; the necessity of doing something as con- 
tinuous and as coercing. Hot for him, as for so many 
Anglo-Indians who have returned, jam rude donatio to 
the l^nd of their birth, are the soft delights of indolent 
days — the pleasant dawdling mornings at the pleasant 
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club in St. Jameses Square, the afternoon whist, the 
regular attendance at the opera during the season, the 
frequent visit to the last new thing at the theatre, the 
not infrequent trip to Brighton — in a word, the con- 
stant endeavour to extract from what is left of existence 
all that is most pleasurable, sunny, and luxurious. Sir 
George Campbell is like the horse which, after having 
compassed a considerable journey, does not turn a hair, 
and is immediately led out of the stable to start off 
again. To all appearance he is as fresh and insatiate 
and insatiable of employment as during the discus- 
sions, in which ho took so prominent a part, that ac- 
companied the addition of the Punjaub to the English 
Crown, or in the investigation that succeeded the Orissa 
famine. He is not to be deterred by obstacles or diffi- 
culties ; ho is not to be intimidated by rebuffs. If he 
cannot induce the House of Commons to endorse his 
views on the Eastern Question, or on any particular 
branch of it which may have presented itself for discus- 
sion, he does not for one instant think of renouncing 
the attempt to convince it. If his speeches in Parlia- 
ment fail to produce the effect that he intended, he 
writes an article in the Fortnightly Review, He has 
expressed his opinion on the subject of the Treaty of 
San Stefano at Westminster, and he has written quite 
the ablest, most lucid, suggestive, and just commentary 
upon it that has been published in the periodical which 
Mr. John Morley so admirably edits. He is, in fact, 
inexhaustible and irrepressible, and if boundless energy 
combined with infinite cleverness could insure^ the 
highest political success in England, that success must 
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in the natural order of things fall to the lot of Sir 
George Campbell. 

But it is not intellectual merit, it is not an im- 
measurable capacity for sheer hard work which wins 
the highest triumphs of the House of Commons, and it 
may be doubted whether Sir George CampbelFs repu- 
tation as an English statesman will ever be equal to 
his fame as an Indian administrator. His Indian career 
is in a special sense part of Indian history : for the 
lines of its progress coincide with those of the march 
of Indian annexation. First in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, then in the Punjaub and elsewhere, he has been 
a civilian in the van of the great army which has 
been constantly extending the British Sovereignty in 
Hindostan. The champion of the ryot against the 
zemindar, he would probably regard with no great 
enthusiasm the application of the principles of the 
new Imperial policy. It is desirable that the Queen’s 
Government should cultivate friendly relations with 
the indigenous petty potentates of India. Sir George 
Campbelhand others might be inclined to think that 
we are aiming too exclusively at the establishment of 
those relations, and that in doing so we lose sight of 
the facts that, after all, these native princes are little 
better than robber chiefs, and that it is to the masses 
of a quick-witted and logical population ” that our 
attention should chiefly be given. His devotion to 
these views will sufiiciently explain the antagonism in 
which Sir George Campbell has found himself to more 
than one Governor-General, notably to Lord Canning ; 
and may, perhaps, also furnish a reason why he was 
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a Judge at Calcutta before he was Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. Sir George CampbelPs doctrines on other 
fundamental questions of Indian poKcy are tolerably 
well known. His administration of Bengal was sig- 
nalised by great public services, and these services 
were of a character which caused him to arrive at 
conclusions of his own on the subject of the principle 
of permanent settlement.’* In India, as indeed in 
other countries, the two chief engines of civilisation 
are education and facility of intercommunication — 
schools and roads. Sir George Campbell’s efforts to 
promote both of these in Bengal were above praise. 
But neither roads nor schools are possible without 
money, and to raise the money Sir George imposed 
taxes — the local cesses — which were considered at 
home, and beyond doubt were in reality, an infringe- 
ment upon the principle of the permanent settlement. 
The cesses themselves were a necessity, and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor cast about for the means of their col- 
lection. In the old days the system which was then 
practically operative would have supplied t^^e requisite 
machinery. But the machinery had now fallen into 
desuetude, and all that could be done was to provide 
for its revival. Believing that no advantage can be 
gained from the controversy “ whether the money taken 
by Government from the land in India is revenue or 
rent,” Sir George Campbell holds that “ we now take 
as nearly as we can half the rent of lands not per- 
manently settled/’ and says, ** Either let us avow the 
principle of permanent settlement, adjust our whole 
system of revenue accordingly, and reap such advan- 
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tages as result from permanency of assessment, or let 
us have the benefit of a new assessment proportioned 
to the increase of prices and values.^’ One of the 
commissioners appointed to inquire into the Orissa 
famine, he naturally claimed considerable authority 
when the same calamity invaded Bengal. The attitude 
which he originally assumed was in opposition to that 
taken by Lord Northbrook, who, however, was eventu- 
ally won over to the more drastic measures of Sir 
George Campbell. If, during the whole of this crisis, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal can be said to have 
committed any errors, they are errors on the right side. 
But Sir George CampbelFs ideas could not long be 
made to square with the main princij)les of the Vice- 
roy's policy ; and, indeed, it may bo doubted whether 
the individual lives with whom Sir George Campbell 
would find it possible to act for any considerable time 
in close concert. It is scarcely surprising that Lord 
Northbrook should have refused to consent to such a 
measure as the proliibition of the export of corn from 
Bengal, aqd indeed the one thing remarkable is that so 
crude a nostrum should have ever received the powerful 
advocacy of the Times in England. The arguments 
against such a measure, which is, of course, opposed to 
all the accepted laws of economic procedure, are conclu- 
sive. Nothing can be more certain than that if an 
embargo is placed upon a commodity, whether corn or 
anything else, when it has once been brohght into a 
country, merchants will hesitate to bring such a com- 
modity in, and to run the risk of having the goods, 
which are capital, hopelessly looked up. Again, if 
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export is forbidden, there is no inducement offered to 
the natives to extract from the soil more than is 
required for their own consumption; and thus, of 
necessity, the standard of cultivation will decline. It 
was upon this issue that Lord Northbrook and Sir 
George Campbell found themselves hopelessly at odds 
— nor were the differences between them composed 
till ^ir .George was offered a scat on the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India at home. 

An administrator o£ the highest energy, ability, and 
usefulness, some idea of the eventfulness of whose term 
of office may be gleamed from the admirable statements 
with which he has introduced the reports of the special 
departments of his province, and whose services in the 
famine period were even trivial, compared to the reforms 
which ho instituted in the Native Civil Service muni- 
cipal institutions throughout Bengal, and a general 
system of primary and secondary education, Sir George 
Campbell made an exceedingly useful member of the 
ludian Secretary’s Council. Not only did he make 
several important speeches on the question^ of public 
works and irrigation — both of them topics on which he 
is now giving evidence before a Committee — but he was 
of great assistance generally to his colleagues. Sir 
George Campbell is eminently original, suggestive, 
ingenious. He is what may be best described as above 
all things a viewy man. He is sometimes, perhaps 
frequently, wrong, but then he is often right. He is 
so quick to arrive at p. comprehensive conclusion of his 
own on any topic which the events of the hour^may 
start, so original in the conclusion thus arrived at, and 
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SO tenacious of its main, features, that he seldom suc- 
ceeds in commanding the unqualified assent of any 
party or section. He has yet to show that he can 
subordinate his own ideas in minor matters to the 
general aims ctf others. He is essentially a politician 
of the eclectic order — ^his eclecticism being, however, 
the result of very remarkable originality. He is per- 
petually shaping new opinions, and propounding fresh 
doctrines, irrespectively of whether they accord with 
the general principles and practice of this party or 
that. He sits on the Liberal benches, yet he never 
hesitates for a moment to propound doctrines which are 
calculated to interpose another obstacle in the way of 
the collective action of the Liberal party. Thus he has 
Conservative ideas on some points, and uncompromi- 
singly Radical ideas on many others. This is not the 
stuff* out of which English party politicians — and in 
England no politicians who arc not strong party men 
rise to eminence — are made. As has been said, Sir 
George Campbell has lately written an article of very 
uncommon power and knowledge on the Treaty of San 
Stefano. ko advocates, like Mr. Gladstone, th6 ex- 
pulsion of the Turks bag and baggage from Europe, 
but he declares himself strongly in favour of the real 
independence of Turkey in Asia. In other words, 
while practically denying the capacity of the Turks 
for sound and beneficial government in one continent, 
he appears to record his belief in the existence of that 
capacity when applied to another. A similar instance 
of the same tendency has just been afforded by Sir 
George Campbell in the House of Commons. Like the 
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Liberal leaders, be disapproves of tbe particular policy 
which the summons of the Sepoys to Malta at this 
time represents ; but he does not object to the principle 
embodied in this policy, and, unlike the rest of the 
Liberals, he holds that we may legitimately employ 
black soldiers to fight the battles of England in tlie 
West. Sir George Campbell has already made very 
perceptibly his mark in the House of Commons. He 
is a vigorous and, as has been said, a strikingly original 
thinker. He is a persistent and a resolute speaker. 
It is exceedingly to be desired that he should continue 
to sit in Parliament, for he contributes materially to 
its wisdom. But he will never be a great Parlia- 
mentary leader. If Sir George Campbell had ever 
aspired to that position, he ought to have gone into 
the House of Commons at a much earlier age. As 
it is, he will go down to posterity as a very able and 
a very remarkable man, whose forte was Indian ad- 
ministration and whoso foible was English politics. 



III. 


EAEL OF CAENAEVON. 

Seldom have those influences, advantages, and associa- 
tions, to whose combined results may be attributed 
some of the best and most distinctive characteristics of 
English statesmanship, been so signally illustrated and 
so happily united as in the case of tlie late Secretary of 
State for the British Colonies. The inheritpr of an 
illustrious title, he was born to great position, great 
wealth, great opportunities. But these possessions 
were not his sole birtliright. Tliere descended to him 
from a long line of ancestors, not a few of the qualities 
ascribed by the poet to tftat paragon of her sex who 
was Sid^uey’s sister, Pembroke's mother,’^ and which 
have been common to the younger as well as the elder 
branch of the House of Herbert. Nothing that 
parental care and education could do towards bring- 
ing out these bright attributes into brighter relief was 
omitted. The Herberts have been for many genera- 
tions a family of scholars as well as cavaliers, and, 
like Frank Leigh in ‘‘Westward Ho ! — the typical 
knight and student of a lettered and knightly period 
— have known how to turn a Latin stanza with ease, 
or draw their swords in the good cause with graceful 
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intrepidity. A great department of State has seldom 
had for its two chief officers kinsmen at once so near 
in point of blood, and so distinguished in literary and 
academic attainments, as the Colonial Office when 
Lord Carnarvon was at its head. Lord Carnarvon, in 
addition to other laurels at school and college, gained 
a first-class at Oxford, when an Oxford first-class 
mes^nt infinitely more of varied merit and polished 
accomplishment than it does now. His cousin, Mr. 
Robert Herbert, Permanent Under-Secretary of State, 
was faciU princeps among all his contemporaries for 
elegant and accurate classical scholarship at Eton and 
at Balliol. Polite learning, a devotion -to the scenes 
and countries which classical antiquity has hallowed, 
unsullied integrity and a consistent elevation of aim, 
may bo described as the traditions of the House of 
Herbert. Lord Carnarvon’s father was a scholar of 
wide knowledge, and poet of rare beauty. His uncle 
was admirable as a critic, and was also no mean orator, > 
and, indeed, all the Herbefts of that generation were 
men singularly accomplished and learned.. Another 
cousin, Mr. Edward Herbert, perished by a horrible 
death in the massacre of Marathon — that historic spot 
which may bo spoken of as the centre of the yearnings 
and the source of the inspirations of so many of his 
relatives — too soon, indeed, for his friends, but not 
before he had made his mark in scholarship, in litera- 
ture, and in diplomacy. ^^Let us,” were almost his 
last words in a letter written to a friend, pray that 
we may die like Englishmen.” The prayer was. not 
unfulfilled, and when, from his place in Parliament, 

c 
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Lord Carnarvon spoke of the tragic end of his kins- 
man, in a voice that trembled with emotion, he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the halo of a heroic 
martyrdom rested upon Edward Herbert's premature 
grave. 

It was thus a perfectly natural development that the 
descendant of such ancestors, and the son of such a 
father as the third Earl of Carnarvon, should have 
early showed signs of excellence in scholarship, in 
literature, and even in politics. Upon no young 
nobleman at the time of his entrance to Eton had 
more of attention been lavished, and that more im- 
mediately under the eye of his sire. Mr. Coleridge 
was the master who was more directly concerned in 
his education, and his private tutors were successively 
Mr, John Kent and Mr. Scott. While at Eton he 
gained the prize for the English essay. Even before 
his Eton days began ho had shown signs of his apti- 
tude for public speaking and for public affairs, and as 
a mere child delivered a ^eech before a considerable 
audience at a meeting of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. At Eton he took a keen 
interest in current politics, and was a constant speaker 
at the school debating society, better known as ^^Pop.’’ 
His career at Oxford was the logical continuation of 
that which had been begun at Eton. After having 
graduated in the highest honours which the classical 
schools could bestow, and having derived no small 
benefit from the friendship and tuition of the late 
Deap Mansel, then resident at Oxford, Lord Carnar- 
von made the grand tour, extending it very far indeed 
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beyond its conventional limits. His companion was 

Lord Sandon, now President of the Board of Trade, 

* 

with whom he had much community of sentiment and 
sympathy. With him he travelled as far east as Erze- 
roum, and with him, too, he explored the Lebanon, 
and studied the Druses. Of this expedition he com- 
memorated the results in a small volume, of which no 
higher praise is possible than that which is just — that 
it may be mentioned in the same breath as Mr. King- 
lake’s masterpiece Eotheii.” On his permanent re- 
turn to England, Lord Carnarvon led the life of u 
young nobleman who recognised the responsibilities as 
well as appreciated the pleasures of his station, and 
who kept his eyes steadily fixed on the opportunities of 
a political career. When in London he attended the 
House of Peers and went into society ; when in the 
country he shot, hunted, yachted, and superintended 
his estates. But his mind was always open to the 
influences of the day, and the lesson of the stirring 
events which were then in progress was not lost. His 
active political career may be said to have begun in 
1858 — he had delivered his maiden speech in Parlia- 
ment, a speech universally approved, and specially 
l)raised by the late Lord Derby, four years earlier — 
and, the late Lord Lytton then being Secretary, was 
offered, and accepted, the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretaryship of State at the Colonial Office. 

Lord Carnarvon could not have commenced his 
official life under more favourable auspices. In Lord 
Lytton he had at least an inspiring chief. But the 
Colonial Secretary had himself so many and such 
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absorbing occupations, that while he neglected nothing 
in Downing Street, he was very willing to leave not 
a few routine details to his colleague and subordinate. 
Ijord Carnarvon thus acquired an intimate and prac- 
tical knowledge of the machinery of the department, 
while there was ever present to him the animating 
spectacle of a bold and lofty policy — a policy, the 
results of which were successively the abolition of the 
old Australian mail service, the Incumbered Estates 
Act for West India, the dissipation of the misunder- 
standing between France and England in Africa by 
the happy and simple expedient of the exchange of 
Albuda and Portendic, and finally — the crowning 
achievement of all — the termination of the Iludson 
Day monopoly, and the creation of British Columbia 
as an imperial dependency. Nor in estimating the 
influences which at this time wore instructing Lord 
Carnarvon in his career as a statesman, should it be 
forgotten that the time was generally pregnant with 
great issues, that great principles were working them- 
selves out on the continent of Europe in most dramatic- 
shape, and that debates on the fundamental principle 
of foreign policy, to hear which was of itself a little 
education, were of daily occurrence in Parliament. 
Eight years later, in 1866, it again fell to the lot of 
Lord Derby, consequent on the death of Lord Palmer- 
ston and the defeat of Lord Russell’s Administration, 
to form a Conservative Government. Lord Carnarvon 
was immediately offered the Secretaryship of State for 
the polonies. He did not remain long at the post, 
resigning it in consequence of his disapproval of the 
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Conservative Reform Bill, and retiring together with 
Lord Salisbury, then Lord Oranborne, and General 
Peel, from the Cabinet. The next year came the dis- 
solution and defeat of the Ministerial party in the 
appeal to the constituencies, and for six years Lord 
Carnarvon, with the rest of his party, was in opposi- 
tion, and was the resolute but generous foe of the 
Liberal Legislation of Mr! Gladstone’s Cabinet. In 
1874 the Conservative reaction had reached a head, 
and Ministers, declining to meet Parliament with an 
unexpectedly large minority, resigned before Parlia- 
ment assembled. Lord Carnarvon was at his old post 
and in the course of that very session gave signal 
proofs of the grasp and energy of his statesmanship. 
He had already — in 1867 — completed what Mr, Card- 
well had begun, by carrying through Parliamant tln^ 
Canada Dominion Act, and with much skill and 
patience entirely succeeded in reconciling the conflict- 
ing interests which the Act affected. Similarly, in 
1874, it fell to him to complete the Ashantee war, 
which his predecessors had begun. Them followed 
the reorganization of the Government of the Gold 
Coast, the abolition of slavery in that region, and 
annexation of Fiji. Among the problems with which 
he successfully grappled at later dates may be men- 
tioned the affair of Langalibalele, the treatment of 
Indians in the Mauritius, the civil war at the Malay 
peninsula, the solution of the long-standing difficulty 
with the Orange Free State and the final annexation 
of the Transvaal. 

The salient qualities, as well as the chief perform- 

16755 
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arices of Ijord Carnarvon’s statesmanship, have already 
been indicated. It remains to say a few words, per- 
sonal rather than political in their nature. As a 
speaker Lord Carnarvon has made a great advance in 
the course of the last two or three years. Though his 
voice is not one of great volume, he is more distinctly 
audible in any part of the House of Lords — probably 
the one Legislative Chamber in the world which is 
as remarkable for the gorgeousness of its decorations 
as its defiance of all acoustic laws — than the great 
majority of speakers who employ more stentorian 
tones. His speeches are perfect pieces of literary com- 
position — admirable for their arrangement, lucidity, 
terseness, and point. As a debater he is exceedingly 
ready, quick, and courteous. lie possesses, too, the 
power, which is in itself a great gift, of summing up 
the general results of a discussion with equal cogency 
and completeness — a gift that was shown more than 
once when the University Bill of 1877 was passing 
through the House of Lords. In addition to all this, 
and notwithstanding the predominance of the purely 
intellectual element in his speeches, he can fling, when 
occasion requires it, genuine passion into his words. 
No Cabinet Minister ever received deputations with 
more courtesy than Lord Carnarvon, and bestowed 
more attention to^ their arguments. Politeness has 
been defined as generosity in small matters, and how 
generous in small matters as in great, Lord Carnarvon 
is, colonists in all parts of the world know. . His close 
and \5onstant communication with the Colonial Agents 
in London did something towards securing a kind of 
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indirect representation for the colonies in the Legisla- 
ture, His hospitalities, both in London and at High- 
clere, *to all colonists who have a claim to such atten- 
tion, are pleasant memories with many of our fellow 
subjects beyond the far seas. His vigour and resolu- 
tion were shown in the degree to which he increased 
the importance of the Colonial Office as a department 
of ^tate daring his administration, and his retirement 
from it was felt with a sense of personal loss through- 
out our Colonial Empire, and in not a few quarters at 
home as well. Had Lord Carnarvon accepted the 
offer which was made to him by the Prime Minister on 
Lord Northbrook’s resignation, his name might have 
been not more closely associated with our Colonial 
than our Indian Empire. Pressing as it is understood 
were the terms on which he was then requested to 
undertake the Indian Vice-royalty, Lord Carnarvon, 
though not without due consideration, declined the 
honour, as, a few months later, he refused to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity which is said to haye pre- 
sented itself of replacing the late Mr. Ward Hunt at 
the Admiralty. 



IV. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 

The notion that great crises commonly produce great 
men and great minds to grapple with them is very 
generally prevalent, though it is not altogether or in- 
variably borne out by fact. Nevertheless, periods of 
emergency, when tremendous issues are at stake, when 
the State is in jeopardy, or the throne in danger, are 
to some individuals what hot-houses and forcing-beds 
are to the various genera and species of the vegetable 
world. Rapid growth and abnormal development 
under* such circumstances follow as a matter of course. 
The insignificant seedling or the unpretending plant 
shoots suddenly high above ground, and soon expands 
into the goodly proportions of a substantial forest tree. 
This has been frequently the case in the history of the 
world. The military tyros of Napoleon’s earliest cam- 
paigns became ere long victorious marshals of France. 
Unpractised, nanfeless subalterns in the American 
Civil War were advanced in both North and South 
to great commands before that war was at an end. 
An early chance, turned to the best advantage at the 
right moment, and subsequently most tenaciously held. 
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gave Osman Pacha European prestige ; triumph over 
the seemingly insurmountable obstacles which had long 
hindered the Russian advance, placed Skoheloff and 
Gourko high upon the short list of Russian generals 
worthy the name. In this way, and at a juncture more 
perilous perhaps than any of those detailed, the great 
Indian Mutiny brought prominently to the front a band 
of gallant and intrepid soldiers, who, but for this crucial 
test, might have served on to the last — not without 
distinction certainly, for some were well spoken of 
already, and to others another chance might also have 
offered later on — but yet comparatively unknown, 
except as deserving oflScers of the mediocre type. 
Foremost among those whom the trumpet call of danger 
found firm at their posts in the dread season of 1857 
were the officers employed in Lord Dalhousie’s pet 
province, the Punjaub, which they had admirably ad- 
ministered and governed since the submission of the 
Sikhs. It is hardly too much to say that their judicious 
attitude and courageous action saved the Punjaub at 
the time of the Mutiny, and therefore saved India. To 
the hands of the Lawrences, Lake, Lumsden, Macleod, 
Herbert Edwardes, James Abbott, Nicholson, and men 
such as they, were happily confided just then the 
fortunes of the North-West. Their enthusiasm was 
unparalleled. Equally remarkable were their consum- 
mate judgment and their cool hedds. They were 
nerved to do and dare to the utmost of their power, 
but they were not less imbued with the necessity of 
cautious measures. '\V'hat they accomplished the, his- 
tory of the revolt and its suppression is the best record, 
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and among all who therein have established a claim 
upon the gratitude of Englishmen the name of Neville 
Chamberlain stands conspicuously forward amidst a 
galaxy of brilliant comrades and friends. 

He was serving at the time in the command of the 
Punjaub Irregular Force, a body of troops composed 
of both horse and foot, which had been raised by the 
Lawrences for frontier service at a time when the 
peaceful administration of the Punjaub was a problem 
not too easy to solve. Chamberlain was eminently well 
fitted for the post. His Indian experience had been 
exceptionally brilliant ; he had taken part in almost 
all the hard knocks which had been exchanged since 
he came to the country some twenty years before. 
With Christie’s irregular cavalry he had made the 
campaign in Afghanistan, and was repeatedly wounded 
and cut about, and in this respect his luck has ever 
been hard, for it is said that from first to' last Neville 
Chamberlain has suffered more from sword cuts and 
bullets than any officer of his standing and years. 
His gallant bearing in these sharply -contested affairs 
brought him under notice, and gained him an appoint- 
ment upon the Governor-Generars bodyguard, with 
which he was present at the battle of Maharajapore. 
His transfer later on to the personal staff of Lord 
Dalhousie was a natural transition, but when the war 
broke out against the Sikhs his uncontrollable military 
ardour carried him again into the thick of the fray. 
The reputation he had by this time achieved as a 
chiyalrous, dashing young soldier, a splendid swords- 
man and rider, was very considerable, and on the for- 
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mation of the irregular force already mentioned, no 
better selection could be made than he for its head. 
Aided and ably seconded by subalterns, as judiciously 
chosen as himself, he soon brought his command into 
a condition of such admirable efficiency that it was 
known and respected as a crack corps not only 
throughout India, but beyond it. He possessed in a 
marked degree many of the highest qualities of 
leadership, Kesolute and determined if needs be, he 
was yet kind and conciliatory to all under his orders ; 
there was little of the great hahaicder in his demeanour 
— for one so gifted he was singularly modest and 
unassuming in his manner to all. This gained him 
readily the love of subordinates, the goodwill of those 
superigr in rank to his own; their respect he also 
claimed from the prestige which he had clearly earned 
by his high courage in the field, courage which indeed 
has been called recklessness amounting to a fault. But 
this dashing leader of irregular horse was also more 
than a heau sabrem\ He had studied and pondered 
deeply the lessons of war, was well read in military 
precedent, and could reason out with the best the 
logical conseqtfences of any plan of campaign. No 
wonder, then, that when Delhi was beleaguered by the 
small force under Sir Henry Barnard, it was felt that 
Neville Chamberlain’s arrival, although that of one 
man — no more — was considered an enormous accession 
of strength. His presence in the camp was spoken 
of as worth that of another thousand men. All took 
courage,’’ says a writer of the time, “ from his stern, 
pale face.” Especially were those who had eagerly 
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pressed for vigorous offensive measures elated by his 
assuming the post of Adjutant-General, for they hoped 
he would throw his weight into the scale and counsel 
immediate attack. It was said that he had not hesi- 
tated to deprecate the timorous policy of those in chief 
command, and with eager impatience had ridiculed t 
and protested against further delay. But, if these had 
been his views while remote from the scene of action, 
they were considerably modified on a closer inspection, 
and when he fully realised the desperate nature of 
the enterprise in hand. As might have been expected, 
his characteristic caution and deliberate common sense 
now got the upper hand. He would not willingly 
consent to anything like surrender or retrogression, but 
he was not less strongly opposed to the hazard* of the 
gambler’s throw,” as the project of a rash assault 
was not inaptly styled. But now, when his opinion 
carried weight, and at a time when he was fairly 
launched upon his deeply-important functions as chief 
of the staff, once more his proverbial ill-luck overtook 
him, and^ho became hors de combat with another serious 
wound. He was still incapacitated and confined to 
his tent when Delhi was actually stormed. There is 
perhaps no finer episode of its kind in warfare, and 
none which could bear more satisfactory testimony to 
the dauntless spirit that animated the man, than the 
eagerness with which he dragged himself, accompanied 
by a comrade in similar plight, still maimed and 
suffering, to the neighbourhood of the fight. He was 
determined at least to lend his presence, even if he 
could not personally take part in the struggle. And 
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it SO chanced that, while posted in seemingly inglorious 
inaction upon the ridge at Ilindo Eao’s, it fell to him 
to do essential service to the cause. Both by his 
advice when others wavered, by his authority and 
active interposition when the discontent of doubtful 
troops threatened to burst into real disaffection, he was 
able, as the fortunes of the day ebbed and flowed, to 
contribute in no slight degree to the ultimate success 
of our arms. The r^le he played was perhaps of an 
inferior character for one of his rank, but it was not 
without distinct influence upon the final result. 

Since the Mutiny Sir Neville Chamberlain's only 
opportunity for distinction has been upon the North- 
West Frontier against the turbulent hill tribes. The 
disturbance among the frontier Afghans in 1863 took 
very serious proportions, and nothing less than a 
general invasion of the Punjaub was feared. Sir 
Neville's treatment of the insurgents was drastic and 
eftbctual, but his enemies fought well, and at the 
Umbeyla Pass the general himself, once again unfor- 
tunate, was so badly wounded that he could not remain 
on the field. A series of peaceful commands followed. 
Most recently Sir Neville Chamberlain has filled the 
important post of Commander-in-Chief at Madras, and 
this year he was selected to proceed on a special mis- 
sion to Shere Ali, the ruler of Afghanistan. How that 
mission was peremptorily refused a passage across the 
Indian frontier, and the grave issues now occupying 
the public mind, are matters of which the historian of 
the future will have to treat. It is sufficient to say 
that Sir Neville Chamberlain would certainly have 
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acquitted himself well had he been permitted to reach 
Caubul. lie is one who has a largo grasp of political 
questions, and has thought deeply on the great ones 
of the hour. Nor is it only as a diplomatist that he 
is likely to make a name in the future. Yet higher 
military advancement is doubtless in store for him. 
As a general officer ho has a claim to further respon- 
sible employment. lie is singularly free from preju- 
dices, is not hampered by absurd notions of red tape 
or old-fashioned routine, and is therefore sure to enlist 
the willing co-operation of all who are under his com- 
mand. Ahhough a lieutenant-general already, he is 
still young in years, and younger yet in personal 
phydque. His light, active figure, his indomitable 
energy, and the readiness with which he accepts the 
inevitable changes in piodern warfare, all stamp him 
as a leader full of “ go,” and certain of a crowd of 
followers. No better man, if occasion should arise, 
could be found to command an Indian army corps 
than a general like Sir Neville Chamberlain, who has 
secured ^already the suffrages and hearty co-operation 
of our fellow-countrymen in the East. 1575 S 



V. 


THE EIGHT HON. H. C. E. CHILHEES, 
M.P., E.E.S. 

Cabinet Ministers are trained variously for their high 
calling. Some, to transpose tlie words of the great 
master, are born ministers, son\e achieve the rank by 
their own efforts, others have it thrust upon them. 
Some, like the infant Pitt, learn statecraft and elocu- 
tion in their cradles ; some got their first opening 
through good management or good luck, and gained 
advancement by sheer ability and weight of metal ; 
not a few have climbed the ladder slowly and pain- 
fully, and graduating as under-secretaries or junior- 
lords, have arrived by right of survival, but by no 
special merit of their own, at the highest honours. 
The process through which Mr. Childers has come to 
the front has been none of these. His political educa- 
tion was acquired in the relatively unimpoi'tant arena 
of a new and remote country ; the offices he filled 
worthily and well, were not in themselves of the 
highest dignity ; his first experiences in debate were 
in colonial parliaments, at a time when these useful 
assemblies had hardly emerged from the embryonic 
stage. Having married early, he went out to Australia 
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almost immediately after he had taken his degree, and 
was glad on his arrival at Victoria to accept the first 
appointment that came in his way. What was given 
liim to do he did carefully and well, and as time passed 
he was advanced gradually to higher and yet higher 
functions, till at length, as Commissioner of Trade and 
Customs, he gained a place in the Colonial Cabinet, 
and sat as member for Portland in the Legislative 
Assembly. He had by this time identified himself so 
thoroughly with the country of his adoption, and had 
so obviously its best interests at heart, that on his 
return to England, after an absence of six years, he 
was at once entrusted with the duties of Agent-General, 
then a new appointment, for the colony of Victoria, 
But this was not sufficient for his energetic spirit, 
and ho embraced the earliest opportunity of entering 
public life in England, and throwing himself with 
great energy into the election at Pontefract in 1859, 
succeeded, although returned second at the poll, in 
unseating his opponent on petition. 

Now fairly launched, Mr. Childers soon made his 
mark in the House of Commons. He was not then, 
nor has he since become, an orator in the highest sense 
of the terra ; he never rises to eloquence, swaying his 
audience with a whirlwind of irresistible and passionate 
words ; but he has been always a persuasive speaker, 
making his points well, and enforcing his arguments 
less by vehemence of effect than by their matter-of- 
fact conversational utterance. And upon certain sub- 
jects, with which he had long been intimately connected, 
he was at once admitted as an authority. Thus, as a 
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member of the Parliamentary Commission which sat 
in 1863 to decide upon the whole question of our 
secondary punishments, he made his views known with 
so much distinctness and perspicuity, that, although he 
differed in certain vital points from his colleagues, his 
opinion was tacitly accepted by the public rather than 
that of the majority of the committee as set forth in 
their, report. lie was entirely opposed to the con- 
tinuance of transportation beyond the seas in any shape 
or form, even protesting against the shipment of con- 
victs, partially purified by a course of home discipline, 
to the youngest colonies, where their labour was most 
urgently required. The expedient, he maintained, 
could be but a makeshift at best, and must become, 
under the rapidly changing conditions of colonial ex- 
istence, more and more inconvenient, till it finally 
altogether ceased. That his views were logical and 
sound, time as it passed has unquestionably proved. 
The fifteen years which have elapsed since they were 
made knowm have seen the absolute cessation of de- 
portation, and we have long since decided to jteep our 
criminals as best we can at home. The independent 
attitude of Mr. Childers in this discussion had gained 
for him the respect of political opponents, and no little 
favour from his own side of the House. He won yet 
more upon men by his genial manners and his hand- 
some presence, while the conviction came the more 
strongly homo to the rulers of his party that his brains 
and abilities were such that they should be secured for 
the purposes of administration. The first office he held 
was that of Junior Lord to the Admiralty, whence 
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within a year he was translated to the Treasury as 
Financial Secretary. Three years later, when Mr. 
Gladstone came into power upon the top of the wave, 
Mr. Childers was selected to go to the Admiralty as its 
First Lord, and the tide of his fortune was at its flood. 
The measure of success which ho achieved, if success it 
was, can scarcely be accurately estimated yet, but it 
may be fairly said in his favour that the task set him 
to perform was of colossal proportions, was surrounded 
by such tremendous difficulties that the stoutest heart 
might have feared to face them. ^ The period was one 
of transition, when naval construction was still a moot 
point, and experiment could not be dispensed with. New 
ships must bo put on the stocks, new armaments, new 
weapons, and now methods of naval warfare adopted 
and tried. On the one hand was the pressing neces- 
sity for outlay ; on the other, the paralyzing policy of 
an administration of which ho formed an integral part, 
pledged upon the hustings to economic retrenchment. 
Mr. Childers, placed thus somewhat on the horns of a 
dilemma, ^solved the difficulty by reducing expenditure 
where it could be done with the least harmful results. 
The reforms he introduced into the administrative 
machinery at Whitehall were trenchant, and their im- 
mediate effect was to rub up many prej udices and tread 
upon many corns ; but they were much needed, and in 
tile main judiciously undertaken and sensibly carried 
til rough. 

It was less easy to deal satisfactorily with the burn- 
ing questions which agitated the great department 
over which, at this important epoch, he was called 
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upon to preside. He had to give a patient hearing 
to crowds of inventors wedded to their hobbies ; to keep 
in good humour an army of subordinates who viewed 
his drastic treatment of the office with suspicion and 
alarm ; above all, he had to keep in subjection a host 
of fractious admirals and punctilious post-captains, 
trained in traditions quite at variance with tlie new 
ordon of things, and not too willing to view his pro- 
ceedings with unmixed satisfaction. There were Con- 
servative officers in command of many of her Majesty’s 
ships ready to cavil sotto voce at the spectacle of a 
civilian lord hoisting his flag — an unknown pendant 
hitherto — and sailing the seas at the head of a fleet of 
powerful ironclads ; and there were many others prac- 
tically trained who dissented from his theories in ship- 
building and his management of the dockyards. Led 
often into harassing and protracted controversies, made 
continually the butt of adverse criticisms, his troubles 
culminated when the ill-fated Captain went down — a 
favourite son of his own, be it said, among those who 
were lost — and an attempt was made to lay this great 
misfortune at his door. It was not strange that over- 
work and unceasing anxiety should by this time .have 
seriously undermined his health, and that his friends 
and medical advisers, in alarm for his life, insisted 
upon his retirement from office, prescribing as tlio only 
panacea a period of absolute quietude, with complete 
abstention from public affairs. 

Should it come to pass within this generation that 
the Liberal party recovers from its present rather dis- 
astrous eclipse, its return to power would certainly 
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again bring Mr. Childers to the front, provided only 
that he retains his vigour unimpaired . In the interval 
since he last held office, and under the exigencies of 
tliat need for rest and change of scene which the state 
of his health so imperatively needed, Mr, Childers has 
been a diligent and indefatigable traveller, and he has 
again seen many cities and many men. A lengthened 
visit to the land of his first adoption has tightened still 
more closely the bonds which united him to Australia, 
and should his prescnco be required at the Colonial 
Office on some future day, he would find there a wide 
sphere of usefulness. But it is possible that he would 
be called neither there nor to his old post at the 
Admiralty, simply because the bent of his genius lies 
in other directions. Although the fact is not com- 
monly known, Mr. Childers is a born financier. Figures 
are his forte. In the days before he held high office, 
City companies and commercial undertakings of every 
kiiid bid high for his countenance and personal sup- 
port, Ho might have been a director a thousand times 
over; h» may, in the way of business, control, if he 
pleases, unlimited sums. Although missing, perchance, 
that deftness of statement with which his leader, Mr. 
Gladstone, was wont to decorate his bald array of 
figures till thej^ became the most glowing and interest- 
ing facts, he is nevertheless an apt pupil in the master’s 
school, and might be counted upon to bring in and 
explain a Budget with more skill and judgment than 
any man of his standing in the House. 



VI. 


Sm ANDKEW CLAEKE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Some thirty years ago one of the fairest provinces of 
the Australian group of colonies was in a most deplor- 
able condition. The system of transportation, which 
had but recently failed most conspicuously in the 
larger island, had been continued under other, and it 
was hoped improved, auspices in Tasmania, or Van 
Diemen’s Land as it was then commonly called^ but 
with consequences the most unlooked for and unsatis- 
factory. The colony had become crowded to excess 
with convicts in various stages between servitude and 
actual freedom ; there was a glut in the labour market, 
little or no work to be done, and genera^ distress 
prevailed. To grapple with this supremely difficult 
question Sir William Denison, an engineer officer of 
wide experience, accustomed to deal with large public 
W'orks and large masses of men employed thereon, was 
especially selected and despatched to the colony, taking 
with him full instructions and large powers to set on 
foot measures of relief. Among the passengers on 
board the ship which conveyed the new Governor to 
his destination was a young subaltern, also of the 
Eoyal Engineers, whom the chances of his military 
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service were also taking to the Antipodes. Between 
the skilled administrator charged with an important 
and delicate mission, enjoying already high place and 
a substantial measure of professional and statesmanlike 
prestige, and his youthful fellow- voyager, a great gulf 
intervened. They had only in common the honour of 
holding commissions in the same distinguished regi- 
ment — no trifling bond perhaps, for oflScers of Engineers 
are not the least strongly imbued, of all others in her 
Majesty's service, with the feeling of esiyrit de corpa^ 
Drawn thus together as comrades in arms, although in 
widely different grades, the first acquaintance between 
them developed during the long voyage into friendship, 
fostered not a little by the kindly encouragement of 
the elder, aided also by the ready tact and many 
amiable qualities of the younger man. The end of it 
was that on arrival at Hobart Town, when his Excel- 
lency landed, he was accompanied by an aide-de-camp, 
whom he had then and there appointed — Mr. Andrew 
Clarke. Thus entirely off his own bat, so to speak, 
unaided ^by interest or influential introductions, the 
young man gained for himself the first step upon the 
upward ladder, and this happy faculty of making and 
retaining friends has remained with him throughout 
his subsequent successful career. It stood by him in 
these early days of his colonial experience, days fraught 
with momentous colonial issues, when, as has been said, 
the last convict experiment had practically failed ; 
when within a stone's-throw a vast island continent 
was convulsed by the discovery of a new El Dorado ; 
when another colonial neighbour was plunged in war 
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with a martial race ; when, to crown all, the concession 
of constitutional government and representative insti- 
tutions came to complicate the conditions of political 
life. In all of these young Clarke took an active share. 
He made the New Zealand campaign of ^48 and ’49, 
having been entrusted at its close with delicate diplo- 
matic negotiations with a well-known Maori chief ; he 
had been commissioned to proceed to the Victorian 
gold fields in the difficult and onerous post of Surveyor- 
General, charged with the settlement of claims and 
disputes connected with land. He was thus actively 
engaged when ‘the proclamation of constitutional 
government threw into his way an opportunity of 
entering the political arena, and now, mainly in con- 
sequence of the popularity he had already deservedly 
earned, and of the friends he had made during the 
discharge of his functions as Surveyor-General, he was 
returned to the new House of Representatives as 
member for Melbourne. The position gained thus by 
a young soldier outside and beyond his own profes- 
sional line was honourable in the extreme. But he 
soon proved that the choice had not fallen upon hiiu 
without good reason, and in the years next following 
he came so prominently to the front, that he was called 
ere long to form one of the Colonial Government, and 
had a seat in Mr. Haines’ Cabinet as Minister for 
Public*Lands. So high was the opinion formed of his 
statesmanlike qualities, that a year or two later he was 
asked by Sir Henry Barkly to form an administration, 
but declined the honour, as he was upon the point of re- 
turning to England after an absence of nearly ten years. 
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To a man still in his first youth, energetic and full 
of vigour, the change from the stirring activity and 
constant excitement of political life in a large colony 
to the more humdrum duties ^of a district engineer 
ofiicer in England, must have been sufficiently marked. 
But this change Colonel Clarke, like others of his 
cloth, accepted with the best grace in the world. His 
first patron, Sir William Denison, on relinquishing so 
high a post as the Governorship of an Indian Presi- 
dency, with the - recollection that he had for a time 
acted also as Viceroy, could do the same ; so could 
Chinese Gordon, as his friends love to style him, 
when from the command of the “ Ever- victorious 
army,” numbering many thousands of men, he settled 
quietly down as an engineer captain at Gravesend, 
remaining there, and in similar unpretending positions, 
until summoned by the Khedive of Egypt to be his 
Commander-in-chief in the expedition to the Soudan. 
Colonel Clarke similarly occupied himself usefully and 
uninterruptedly for several years, with the single ex- 
ception of a special mission to the Gold Coast, to 
inquire into Ashanti squabbles, even then a fruit&il 
source of trouble, a task in which he acquitted himself 
so well that it was remembered in his favour long 
afterwards, and he was actually offered the command 
of the expedition which Sir Garnet Wolseley mani- 
pulated with such wonderful success. The high quali- 
fications of Colonel Clarke, and his undoubted fitness for 
more responsible duties were, however, destined to be 
recognised soon, and in 1863, not entirely without the 
good woijd of a former political colleague in Victoria, 
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Mr. Childers, he was appointed to he the Director of 
Naval Works to the Admiralty — in other words, he 
was entrusted with the control of those vast extensions 
of dockyards and naval arsenals which are among the 
great engineering feats of the present age. The 
gigantic labours which have converted a river estuary, 
as at Chatham, into a capacious land-locked harbour, 
capable of giving safe stowage to a whole navy at a 
time ; the similar undertakings at Portsmouth, and 
the colossal scale in which surrounding and subsidiary 
buildings have been carried out, will testify always to 
the talents and breadth of mind of the man who super- 
intended and controlled the works. Ten years or more 
of such congenial employment, during which ho had 
the satisfaction of observing the works in hand steadily 
progressing towards completion, was properly rewarded 
by the honour of knighthood, and his translation to 
another, and a higher, although not a more distinctly 
useful, sphere. Sir Andrew Clarke found, on his 
arrival at Singapore, that he had no bed of roses in 
his new appointment as Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments. Troubles were rife, especially in the neigh- 
bouring province of Perak. Faction fights of the 
most bloodthirsty character between clannish China- 
men, Malay piracy and turbulence, going the lengths 
sometimes of open affronts offered to the British flag, 
produced^an unvarying condition of unrest. To deal 
with these difficulties was the first task of Sir Andrew 
Clarke’s administration, and he grappled with them 
in his own way. Basing his line of treatment upon 
that principle of conciliation which he had hitherto so 
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consistently and successfully observed in affairs of 
lesser moment, bo set himself to work in good earnest 
to bring about a general pacification of the province. 
Unsparing always of himself, he started with all con- 
venient dispatch for the troubled district, and with 
much patience, and still greater skill, brought the 
discontent to a close. Residents were established in 
the disturbed districts, a suitable scheme of revenue 
and finance introduced, and there was every reason 
to suppose that future peace and prosperity were 
assured to the province. Sir Andrew^s treatment of 
the native races had been judicious and prudent. 
Frank always and outspoken, he was tolerant of 
their tailings, considerate and kindly, yet firm and 
unyielding when an exhibition of determination and 
authority was needed to bring the wayward to their 
knees. lie had already made substantial advance in 
their esteem when he was offered, and could hardly 
hesitate to accept, promotion to the Indian Council as 
member for Public Works. How, later on, the diffi- 
culties at Perak culminated in bloodshed, how the 
murder of Mr. Birch was promptly and vigorously 
avenged by Sir Andrew's successor, are matters beyond 
the scope of this memoir. 

In India Sir Andrew Clarke has taken up the 
threads of a vast department, which, till he was 
nominated, had never known a supreme chief. The 
situation was one of extreme difficulty, therefore, and 
he has wisely proceeded . so far with cautious steps. 
The new-broom theory has not been exemplified in his 
case, and he has been content to let matters go on for 
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the present much in their old way. But with charac- 
teristic energy he has traversed great distances, and 
made himself personally acquainted with the condition 
of the greatest undertakings. He has in this way 
mastered the intricacies of the Indus Valley Railway, 
he has visited Madras and closely inspected its harbour 
works, as well as those of the port of Kurrachee, in 
Scinde. A man who thus devotes himself with per- 
sistent endeavour to see everything with his own eyes, 
and decide everything on his own judgment, cannot 
fail to succeed. At the termination of his tenure of 
office it will probably be found that if he has foregone 
the temptation of making hasty and showy reforms, 
he has, at least, accomplished a large amount of bene- 
ficial work in the consolidation of his department. 



YII. 


COLONEL COLLEY, C.B., C.M.O. 

A man’s comrades and contemporaries, unless they be 
abnormally dull of apprehension, are by no means the 
worst judges of his character and the good that is in 
him. Jealousy may sometimes lead them into undue 
depreciation; exaggerated hero-worship may tempt 
them into undiscriminating praise ; but their criticisms 
must generally be accepted as sound. Battling often 
with the same difficulties, having common aspirations, 
a common age, and perhaps a common profession, they 
are ready to make fuller allowances for failure, they 
will render a heartier acknowledgment for well-deserved 
success, than can be expected from others above or 
below the struggle. No officer of his rank and standing 
has received throughout the successive stages of his 
career, or receives now, from his fellows a more un- 
grudging recognition of superiority than Colonel 
George Pomeroy Colley. Coming of a good old stock, 
Colonel Pomeroy Colley can claim close kinship with 
one of the greatest of English generals. A Pomeroy, 
one of the Devonshire family, having gone to Ireland 
as chaplain to Lord Essex in the reign of Charles II., 
remained there, and later, one of his descendants inter- 
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married with the Colleys, the same family identically 
as that which subsequently spelt itself Cowley, and 
adding the name Wellesley, was ennobled with the 
title of Mornington. The first Earl of Momington 
was the father of Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

At a very earlj’’ age young Colley went to Sandhurst 
as a cadet, and, passing through the schools with 
flying colours, gained his first commission in 1853 in 
the Queen’s, the well-known 2nd Degiment of the Line, 
which was stationed just then at the Cape of Good 
Hope- The KafRr wars were at an end, and there 
seemed little prospect of active employment, but it 
was not long before the young ensign had an oppor- 
tunity of showing the stuff that was in him. A 
skilful and facile draughtsman, he had taken honours, 
especially in military surveying, at Sandhurst; and 
his talents in this respect were soon turned to useful 
account at the Cape. Thus engaged for some years, 
he covered wide areas of land, and gradually acquired 
so much practical knowledge of the character and 
peculiarities of the African tribes that he was well 
fitted for the post of frontier magistrate, to which he 
was presently appointed. Colonel Gawler, of Cape 
renown, was his colleague and mentor, and no young 
administrator could have had one more experienced or 
more determined. There were times when both, sta- 
tioned alone and almost at the mercy of the turbulent 
Kaffirs, seemed to carry their lives in their bands. A 
judicious blending of firmness and intrepidity brought 
Colonel Gaiwler through many trying situations, and 
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the lesson was not lost upon his pupil. Colley^s influ- 
ence and ascendency over the chiefs were so undoubted 
that he was able on one occasion, by his advice and 
personal exertions, to stave off an imminent Kaffir war. 
For his services in this affair ho was promoted, a year 
or two later, to a brevet- majority, and within the last 
few months he has also been made a O.M.Q-. Meanwhile, 
he had taken part in the expedition to Pekin, under Sir 
Hope Grant, and tliat ended, had competed for admission 
to the Stafl:' College, which he entered in 18G1. His 
progress through the college was one long triumph. 
It might have been supposed that in his busy and 
adventurous life, exiled often for months together in 
the bush, with a necessarily limited library, with no 
society but savage tribes, his book lore and scholastic 
attainments would have sensibly diminished. But, 
however active and laborious his employment. Major 
Colley never ceased to be a student — a voracious reader 
of everything on which he could lay hands. It was 
ill these days that ho came first to understand that if 
he would .continue well-informed ho must devote a 
certain time daily to his books. The difficulty, in the* 
midst of his manifold and onerous occupations, was 
to find time, and it was then that he became what he 
has since unvaryingly continued, an early riser. The 
two or more hours before breakfast, when he lit his 
own fire and boiled his own coffee, multiplied by some 
fifteen times three hundred and sixty, have given him 
a deep insight into the literature of the day, and when 
books and authors are under discussion, he can hold 
his own always with the best. These studious habits 
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served him in good stead at the StafE College, through 
which he passed in half the ordinary time with full 
honours, taking up many extra subjects, and doing so 
well in all that he came out, easily, first upon the list. 

A succession of staff appointments in England fol- 
lowed the Staff College qualification, in which Major 
Colley gained routine experience in an office, with 
occasional practice in manoeuvres on a large scale. 
When he could fling off the restraints of a garrison 
life, he sought to gratify his love of movement and 
adventure by continual travel and peregrination as far 
abroad as the limits of his leaves of absence would 
allow. In this way he visited Spain, Italy, Algeria, 
and the United States. He was actually in the Carpa- 
thians, studying the military geography of this fron- 
tier, and spending tlius the vacation from the Staff 
College, to which ho had returned as a professor of 
Military Administration, when the news reached him 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley^s departure for Ashantee. 
Colley hurried home, resigned his professorship, and 
followed Sir Garnet to the Gold Coast with ^ill speed. 
He arrived at a critical time. The wliole hope of a 
final successful march upon Coomassie hingQjd upon the 
transport gf supplies, and just at this juncture the 
entire arrangements for this service had broken down 
and collapsed. Time pressed ; the season was advanc- 
ing, and unless new plans could be matured, and that 
without delay, no movement could possibly be made 
against King Coffee^s capital till the following year. 
In this, emergency Sir Garnet cordially and thankfully 
availed himself of the services of the man who had 
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appeared so opportunely upon the scene. Colley, by 
tbis time a Lieutenant-Colonel, was given carte blanche^ 
and entrusted with full powers. No better selection 
could have been made. He was especially suited to 
grapple successfully with the difficult task entrusted 
to him. Having a singularly cool, clear head, and a 
brain which worked with mathematical precision, he 
was gifted also with great natural powers of organi- 
sation ; he had, moreover, recentljr made the theory of 
administrative maciliincry in all its branches, including 
that of transport, his peculiar study, and this not only 
for the benefit of those who attended his lectures at 
the Staff College, hut as the confidential adviser of 
Lord Northbrook, whefn Under Secretary of State for 
War. Above all, he knew certain portions of Africa, 
and the tribes which inhabited it, by heart ; and there 
is in some respects a marked similarity between the 
varied members of the African family, notwithstand- 
ing the distances which divide them. No one could 
have manipulated more judiciously the petty potentates 
of town ^nd village, upon whose goodwill and co- 
operation it depended whether human carriers to work 
the transport service would bo forthcoming when re- 
quired.^ By an admirable alternation ^ between per- 
suasion and peremptoriness ho accomplished the object 
in view, and, having obtained his raw material, 
organised it so efficiently, with such admirable fore- 
thought, symmetry, and good sense, that never once 
in the series of extended operations which took place 
between the Prah a,nd Coomassio was there a hitch in 
the arrangements for supply. Colonel Colley, who was 
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the first to discharge in any English campaign the 
duties of an officer in charge of the communications, 
whom the Germans call the etappen commander, con- 
tributed in no slight degree to the glorious termination 
of the war. His personal exertions throughout this 
period were almost marvellous. He was ubiquitous; 
he seemed to take no rest. Carried now in a hammock, 
trudging next on foot, he managed day after day to 
cover forty or fifty miles^ distance, and to supervise 
nearly the whole length of his long line of communi- 
cations. This splendid physical energy, displayed 
continually under the adverse influences of an enerva- 
ting, nearly murderous climate, is no less a proof of his 
spirit, pluck, and tenacity of purpose, than it is of his 
fitness to endure the real hardships of service in the 
field. Ko man could exhibit more strongly the vw 
mtm in conjunction with great powers of mind. 

An interval of comparative inactivity followed 
Ashantee, broken by further travel, by a special 
mission with Sir Garnet to Natal, and at length ending 
in his appointment as Quartermaster-General ypon the 
Aldershot Staff. He had barely entered upon the 
duties of his new post when a tempting ofiPer was made 
him to accompany Lord Lytton to India, which he 
was only too glad to accept. ’ It had always been a 
theory with him that an English officer without Indian 
experience would be somewhat at a disadvantage if, he" 
came to chief command, and he felt that he could not 
gain that experience under better auspices than those 
which now offered. He went (Jut accordingly as the 
Viceroy’s Military Secretary, having thus, it must be 
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confessed, no functions mucli above those of a purely 
social character. But the occasion of the Delhi Durbar 
and the difiiculties connected with Quettah gave him 
opportunities which permitted him to prove his capacity, 
and he will have now far greater scope in his new 
appointment as Private Secretary. That he will dis- 
charge his new duties, onerous and responsible though 
they be, to the satisfaction of all, maybe fairly assumed. 
He is a soldier par excellence — a deeply-read student in 
the great campaigns of all ages, thoroughly progres- 
sive, a close observer of all professional changes, ready 
to imbibe new lessons and make practical deductions 
therefrom — but that he will on occasion prove himself 
an undoubtedly able diplomatist too, is likely in the 
extreme. He has broad, sensible views upon all great 
questions of the day, and since his residence in India 
he has given much painstaking thought to those pecu- 
liarly affecting the great Empire in which he now 
holds so important a post. His manner to all who 
come in contact with him is such as to inspire confi- 
dence at once — quiet, self-possessed, and full, as it 
seems, of reserved power. He is, however, thoroughly 
genial in his social relations, sympathetic, friendly, 
and having a keen sense of humour, is always a 
pleasant companion. Last of all, he has much of the 
modesty and reticence which are among the evidences 
of true worth ; and these many good points have 
gained him a widespread popularity which will win 
for him the devotion of a large band of disciples when 
he arrives, as, humailly speaking, he is certain to 
arrive, at the top of the professional tree. 



VIII. 


THE HONOUEABLE KEISTO DAS PAL. 

It would be difficult to name any Hindoo who has 
attained, among natives of his own race, a position 
exactly analogous to that which Syud Ahmed Khan 
holds among the Upper Indian Mahomedans. For one 
reason, the constitution of Hindoo society is less favour- 
able than that of the Mussulman for the exercise of a 
social and political leadership on something like the 
European model. The religious and social distinc- 
tions, which we sum up in the generic word caste y in- 
terfere with the solidarite of the Hindoo population to 
an extent of which the Mahomedans, in spite of their 
many sectarian and class differences — imitated, in a 
great measure, from their former subjects — ^have them- 
selves had no experience. Almost the only eminent 
Hindoo of whom the English public have lately heard 
is the religious reformer who many years ago threw off 
the trammels of caste altogether, and, as the chief of 
the Brahmists, came over to England to preach Theism. 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, however, is a far less 
important personage among the natives of Calcutta 
and Bengal than his countryman, who is the subject 
of the present notice. The Honourable Kristo Das 
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Pal may be accepted as the leader of a large and in- 
fluential section of Hindoos, whose political attitude 
towards the English Government corresponds in many 
respects to that of the Mahomedan Liberals, who 
are represented by Syud Ahmed Khan. There is 
this difference, however, that Syud Ahmed^s followers 
are more uncompromisingly English in their tenden- 
cies than any other class of^ natives, Hindoo or Ma- 
homedan, who are conscious of political opinions of 
any kind. 

Like his Mahomedan countryman, the Honourable 
Kristo Has Pal owes his high rank among the fore- 
most Bengalees of his generation solely to his character 
and ability. He first gained distinction as a journalist, 
and under his management the Hindoo Patriot — of 
which, we believe, he is also the proprietor — has long 
been recognised as one of the ablest newspapers in 
India. But it will be inferred from w^hat wo have 
already said, that the Patriot^ which, like a small 
minority of its native contemporaries, is written in 
English, is much less advanced in its views than the 
Aligurh paper. It is what even old-fashioned Hindoos, 
if they were to borrow Western phraseology, might 
call a safe journal; and this partly accounts for its 
wide circulation among the educated classes. It has 
been Mr. Kristo Das PuFs ambition to act as the i»- 
terpretor and representative of the more influential 
sections of his fellow-countrymen, rather than play the 
part of a reformer. Hence, in a great measure, his 
resolute opposition to some of the most cherished 
schemes of the greatest reformer, whether native or 
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English, whom Bengal has yet seen, viz., Sir George 
Campbell ; or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that his hostility was directed not so much against the 
end as the means. A discussion of this subject, how* 
ever, would open out a series of questions with which 
English readers are unfamiliar, and in which they 
cannot be expected to feel any interest ; but it may be 
observed that Mr. Kristq Das Pal, and those to whose 
views he gave expression, objected to Sir George 
CampbelFs projects for taxation in support of local 
improvements, local self-government, as it is called, 
and a universal system of primary instruction, on the 
ground, partly, that the levy of the proposed cesses 
implied a violation of the arrangement by which, 
eighty years ago, the amount of the Statens cLiim upon 
the soil was supposed to have been settled in per- 
petuity. There was a reminiscence of the old antago- 
nism between the Lieutenant-Governor and the native 
editor when the former, during the debate on the Press 
Act, having declared that the Anglo-native papers 
were more seditious than all the vernacular journals 
put together, singled out the Hindoo Patriot as the 
most dangerous of them all. As a matter of fact, 
there is no more loyal journal in India than the Patriot. 
Mr. Kristo Das Pal, in short, is the literary champion 
of the zemindars, or landlords, and of the British Indian 
Association, which is perhaps the most powerful and 
intelligent of the many societies which the natives of 
India have formed after the English pattern. What* 
ever we may think of his views on the matter of ways 
and means, he must be acknowledged to be one of the 
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most steadfast friends of progress, as well as one of the 
best writers and speakers that Bengal has produced. 
For a long time, too, Mr. Kristo Das Pal took an active 
interest in the control of local affairs ; and he rendered 
valuable service during the prolonged discussions in 
the Legislative Council, and the public demonstrations 
in Calcutta, which, during the earlier portion of Sir 
Richard Temple’s rule, ended in the establishment of 
a municipal constitution with an elective machinery 
similar to that which is in use in English towns. 

It was an honour to which his services, his diverse 
qualifications, and his experience fully entitled him, 
when, at last, he was nominated to a seat in the 
Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. He 
speedily established his reputation as one of the most 
skilful debaters in that body. His speeches show no 
trace of that looseness of thought and style which so 
often characterizes even the best efforts of natives who 
express themselves in English. On the contrary, they 
are .just as compact and logical as any which we might 
expect from a practised orator addressing Mr. Speaker. 
An appointment such as that of the Honourable Kristo 
Das Pal was calculated to please the Bengalees, or, at 
least, the Calcutta population in particular ; for it is in 
Bengal that the cry for elevation to the official level is 
sent forth more shrilly than in any other Indian pro- 
vince. The new member himself was, and still is — and 
very properly too, it may be added — one of the most 
persistent advocates of a more liberal system for the 
admission of natives to offices of dignity and responsi- 
bility. It is the substance rather than the shadow and 
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mere symbols of power that natives of his stamp are 
anxious to conquer. Mr. Kristo Das Pal has also had 
his fair share of titles. That of Eai Bahadoor was 
conferred upon him in recognition of his public 
services. As member of the local Legislative Council, 
he ranks, of course, as an Honourable, and he is the 
only ornament of the Indian Fourth Estate, who 
rejoices in a Companionship of the newly-created 
Order of the Indian Empire.’^ 



TX. 


ME. GEANT DUFF, M.P. 

The name of the Parliamentary Under- Secretary of 
State for India in Mr. Gladstone’s Government is 
immediately suggestive of Macaulay’s famous dictum 
on the impossibility of promising success to any one in . 
the British House of Commons. Mr. Grant Duff has 
long since made his mark at St. Stephen’s. He has 
been in Parliament close on twenty-one years, and the 
position which will be assigned to him by political 
criticism must be pronounced definitely fixed. He is 
close upon fifty years of age ; he has had six years’ 
experience of official life ; and if he is ever again pro- 
moted to place and power, it can scarcely be in the 
character of a subordinate. During the last decade the 
member for the Elgin Burghs has not made much 
Parliamentary progress, and has made a good many 
personal opponents and ill-wishers. There is indeed 
no man who has more of natural amiability, who is 
fonder of the society of his fellow-men, who enjoys the 
delights of conversation more thoroughly, who is more 
genial and generous in his hospitality, or whose house 
is a more agreeable one to visit, than Mr. Grant Duff. 
Similarly it is quite certain that if one was asked to 
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select half-a-dozen, probably half that number, of 
Englishmen pre-eminent for thoroughness and variety 
of culture, width and depth of knowledge, political 
information, and worldly prudence, it would be impos- 
sible to exclude Mr, Grant Duff. If purely intellectual 
qualities, if an immense acquaintance with men and 
manners, if not merely to know more than others on 
the great questions of the day, but to possess an 
accuracy of knowledge proportionate to its superiority, 
could have commanded the highest success in Parlia- 
mentary life, that success would have long since been 
Mr. Grant Duff’s. The truth is, we English have yet 
to emancipate ourselves from the traditions of Philis- 
tinism, and Mr. Grant Duff, as one in whom this 
emancipation is complete, is felt to be disagreeably in 
advance of his age. 

That is the general explanation of the fact that the 
political success of the member for the Elgin Burghs 
has never seemed equal to his rare deserts. There arc 
other more particular reasons at which it may bo well 
to glance. Theoretically the sagacity and wisdom of 
no man is greater than that of Mr. Grant Duff. If a 
young man bent upon entering Parliamentary life were 
seeking for counsel, Mr. Grant Duff would give that 
counsel better and more wisely than any one else. He 
knows the House of Commons perfectly, he has felt 
every beat in its pulse ; yet he has perhaps never 
turned this wisdom and knowledge to full practical 
account. He has never been able to keep his detesta- 
tion of Philistinism and all its works within proper 
control ; he has. never been able to resist giving the 
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Philistines themselves a sharp rap whenever they have 
laid bare their knuckles in a tempting manner. He 
has been perfectly impartial in the administration of 
these stinging censures. He has attacked Lord Pal- 
merston and Mr. Disraeli indiscriminately with the 
same keenness and candour that he did Sir Charles 
Wood, whose Indian financial statements he remarked, 
with a charming absence of disguise, were the dreariest, 
feeblest, and most conflised to which mortal ears had 
ever been compelled to listen. As he has exposed the 
equivocations of the present Prime Minister, and in- 
veighed against the temporising tactics of a Palmer- 
ston, so has he been unable to resist the temptation of 
falling upon Mr. Gladstone. The ecclesiastical crochets 
of the late Prime Minister are not unnaturally into- 
lerable to a cultured Liberal like Mr. Grant Duff, and 
some six or seven years ago this detestation of them 
found utterance in an expression which Mr. Gladstone 
has, perhaps, not yet forgotten. The subject of dis- 
cussion was education, and Mr. Gladstone consented to 
the principle of certain checks and safeguards in the 
interests of religion, or in other words, High Angli- 
canism. What,'’ asked Mr. Grant Duff, “ are you to 
expect if, when the Liberal party is storming a forlorn 
hope, the leader of it turns round and fires a revolver 
in its face ? ” It is a very dangerous and inconvenient 
gift for a politician who has ambitions, the capacity 
for saying sharp things in an epigrammatic form. If 
invective be, as Mr. Disraeli has told us, the ornament 
of debate, sarcasm, when exercised upon one's friends, 
is apt to be the obstacle of a career. The pungent 
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incisive taunt is too often refused forgiveness by 
magnanimity itself, and beaven-born statesmen who 
lead parties and form administrations are not always 
more magnanimous than the rest of the world. When 
Mr. Gladstone, upon Mr. Disraeli’s resignation, after 
the general election in 1868, was called upon to con- 
struct a Government, it seemed as if Mr, Grant Duff 
were to be entirely left out in the cold. Lord 
Clarendon is understood to have signified the satisfac- 
tion with which he would have seen the member for 
the Elgin Burghs serving under him at the Foreign 
Office. During a long series of years, Mr. Grant Duff 
had left nothing undone, unseen, or unlearned which 
could qualify him for such a position. He had 
travelled over nearly the whole of Europe, had mas- 
tered the languages of different countries, had read 
most in them which was worth reading, had gained the 
acquaintance or the friendship of many of those persons 
in their capitals whom it was most desirable to know. 
His annual speeches to his constituents at Elgin had 
acquired a European reputation as the ablest and most 
exhaustive surveys of foreign affairs ever presented by 
an Englishman. He had spoken on the same class of 
subjects in the House of Commons, and had written 
the most clear and useful book on them in the English 
language. Moreover, Mr. Grant Duff had a sort of 
cosmopolitan fame. He was a true citizen of the 
world, and as, when on arriving at Berlin, or Vienna, 
or Munich, or at any other centre of statesmanship and 
diplomacy, the first thing which he did was to establish 
communications with those who were best able to 
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introduce him to the political atmosphere of the place, 
so, after he had left it, he took care to continue the 
acquaintance, and often returned attention for atten- 
tion, and kindness for kindness. Yet, conspicuous as 
Mr. Grant Duff’s qualifications for the post were, he 
was passed over. It seemed as if no place in the 
administration at all were reserved for him. And, 
indeed, every other place except the Parliamentary 
Tinder-Secretaryship for India had been filled up. It 
was that which was allotted to the accomplished poli- 
tician who, more than any of his contemporaries, had 
made the affairs of Europe his study. 

After the Foreign Office, no department of State 
could have been more congenial to Mr. Grant Duff or 
more calculated to afford a field of display for his 
powers than the India Office. Indeed, as he soon 
found out, there were many converging points between 
the two, and the politics of Central Asia had long 
engaged his attention. He flung himself with rare 
energy into his work. Nor had the India Office ever 
an Under-Secretary who did more to extend the area 
of the duties of a subordinate position. His work was, 
of course, as must be the case with all Under-Secre- 
taries, Parliamentary, but his Indian financial state- 
ments were really elaborate studies of the position and 
prospects of India, political as well as financial, and 
perhaps no higher compliment could be paid to their 
intrinsic merits than that they have stood the test of 
publication in a permanent shape, and that in this shape 
they are calculated to give the reader a clearer and a 
fuller idea of India than anything at all of the same 
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bulk. Ilis career at the India Office was associated 
rather with the development of the moderate policy of 
Lord Lawrence and Lord Northbrook than with any 
sensational tourn de force. Twelve months after he left 
the India Office, on the occasion of the Liberal rout of 
four years ago, he visited India, and the memorials of 
his impreadons de voyage are to be seen in the published 
‘‘Notes of an Indian Journey.^’ It has been objected 
to this little book that it is altogether of too light a 
texture to be really valuable, and there is no doubt 
something in the criticism. On the other hand, it 
should be remembered that the sense of responsibility 
with which Mr. Grant Duff wrote could not but operate 
as a certain restraint. Ho had already held an official 
position in connection with India ; he might hold such 
a position again ; and under these circumstances it 
would have been more than inexpedient if he had freely 
spoken his mind on all that he saw. Perhaps he has 
never appeared to more advantage as a critic, and in 
some sense an expositor, of our Oriental policy than in 
his latest speech on the Eastern Question in the House 
of Commons. At the same time no speech was ever 
more characteristic of the speaker, and the admirable 
impartiality with which ho dealt his blows all round 
was a delightful spectacle for the friends and enemies 
of Ministerialists and the Opposition in turn. If Mr. 
Grant Duff did not hit so indiscriminately, did not, not 
only know so much, but also, unintentionally perhaps, 
aim the words of his knowledge over the heads of his 
hearers, we might have had a more successful politi- 
cian, but we should not have had an abler statesman. 
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EAEL OF DUFFERIX, K.P., K.C.B. 

In tlie autiimn of 1873 there appeared in a Canadian 
illustrated paper a cartoon, in which was portrayed a 
stately matron presenting to Canada for service a page 
who, eyeglass in eye, with clearly cut and composed 
features, of which a broad and even forehead was no 
small part, seemed fitted for better than menial offices. 
Canada qualifies her acceptance of the new servant 
with an expression of fear that he may prove “ too 
light for the place/’ The matron was England ; the 
page offered for service was the Earl of Dufferin, then 
Governor-General of Canada, and the circumstances of 
the picture were those of the violent upheaval of 
Canadian politics, known as the Pacific Railway 
scandal. Trained at Eton and Oxford, Lord Dufferin, 
like many others who in after life have risen to illus- 
trioibs positions, did not achieve academic distinction, 
and left the University without having given promise 
of future excellence, so far as such excellence can be 
predicted as the result of academic honours. These, 

‘ however, by no means invariably afford a safe basis for 
prophecy, and it does not follow that Lord Dufferin 
profited less from his course at* Eton and Oxford be- 
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cause he never attempted to win either the Newcastle 
or the Ireland. He is essentially one of those men 
who educate themselves — though not in the sense in 
which that expression is conventionally used. For 
much of that training for which he was not indebted 
to his own position by birth, his own bright and great 
power, he was indebted to his mother, one of the most 
gifte.d women of her ago. The late Lady Dufferin, 
one of the three brilliant and beautiful daughters of 
Thomas Sheridan (the one, subsequently Duchess of 
Somerset, was renowned as Lady Seymour, the Queen 
of Beauty at the famous Eglinton Tournament, the 
other as Mrs. Norton, the poet and novelist), was 
grand-daughter of the wit, orator, and dramatist, 
liichard Brinsley Sheridan, and possessed in no ordi- 
nary degree the engaging qualities of her nice. Her 
literary capacity generally, her style of writing, and 
especially of letter-writing, her faculty of sparkling 
conversation, were of the highest order. To those who 
know her well she appeared as even a brighter star 
than her more distinguished sister, Mrs. Norton. Of 
the Sheridan brilliance the son of this attractive woman 
has inherited a visible portion. 

Lord Duflferin had been Lord-in- Waiting to the 
Queen ; had produced some literary work of the lighter 
description, and had been attached to Lord RusseH’s 
mission to Vienna in 1855, when he was selected by 
the Liberal Government in 1860 to fill the prominent 
and responsible position of British Commissioner to 
Syria, to inquire into the circumstances of the recent 
massacres in the Lebanon and in Damascus, and to 
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suggest a scheme for the better government of the 
mixed and mismanaged populations of that troubled 
part of the Turkish Empire. The duties of this under- 
taking Lord Dufferin discharged with the marked 
ability which has characterized all the efforts to which 
he has seriously set himself, and the results of his 
labour were shown in dispatches of which the literary 
talent is conspicuous, and in the establishment of an 
administration in the Ijcbanon that has been followed 
by tranquillity. Of refined and literary tastes, with 
the bright and genial disposition and graceful versa- 
tility so well fitted for the gaiety and varied intercourse 
of society, Lord Dufterin appeared at one time, as 
though in philosophic indifierence to the promising 
execution of the difficult Syrian mission, to be drifting 
away from the graver toils and greater rewards of 
political life to the dangerously seductive regions of 
cultured ease, surveying in pure Lucretian spirit the 
labourers on the troubled wave from the quiet vantage 
of a peaceful shore. In 1864 he was appointed Under- 
secretary of State for India ; subsequently Under- 
secretary for War ; and finall}^ in December, 1868, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. In none of 
these offices is there much opportunity of distinction, 
and it is not, perhaps, matter for surprise if Lord 
Dufferin as Governor-General of Canada appeared at 
first to the casual observer little too light for 
the place.’^ His political ambition had never been 
obtrusive, and his tendency had been towards other 
tastes. Those, however, who beneath a sparkling and 
pleasant exterior had discerned the more solid and 
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commanding qualities of temper and intellect read 
rightly. The keen observer would have seen in that 
presence the forceful and significant silence of one who 
awaits a trying issue with deliberate confidence. For 
it was but a little while before the light man^' had 
proved too weighty a combatant for the hardest hitter 
of the rough Canadian arena. Assailed for his admir- 
able ^rmiiess in the Pacific Railway Hjrisis with bitter 
and unsparing severity, threatened by the leading 
newspaper of the Dominion with perpetual execration, 
if not with the immediate violence of an indignant 
mob, Lord Dufforin could not bo diverted from the 
constitutional course, which he had assured himself was 
right, standing out in the event as no unequal match 
in questions of law for an Achilles among lawyers, us 
a patient and graphic constructor of admirably clear 
dispatches on the most involved subjects, and as an 
impartial and fearless interpreter of ^the maxims of 
constitutional rule. 

The Canadian people then recognised what perhaps 
not even every English politician was thoroughly 
aware of, but what a few intimate observers had already 
realised — that in Lord Dufferin, to all the popular 
qualities of a litteniteiiry a man of society, a sprightly 
and charming talker, something of a poet, and some- 
thing of a piiinter, a bold rider, a fair shot, and a good 
fisherman (for in all these characters ho had been 
known), there were allied the robuster elements of a 
commanding will and a capacious intellect, the limit of 
which, after a variety of trials, has not yet been reached. 
So striking^ an impression was on this occasion formed 
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of lus fidelity to duty and his high abilities, that no 
voice has since been raised in Canada to censure any 
step he has tahen in relation to any subsequent matter, 
lie has forged for himself that happy and trenchant 
weapon of a eonstitutional ruler, the confidence of 
those with whom and for whom h6 acts, that what he 
does is probably right. Only those can fully under- 
stand the value *of such a character who know; how 
easily a Governor, on the one hand, may sink into 
obscurity beneath the shield of his ministers, and how 
effectively, on the other hand, he may exert upon the 
poKcy and feelings and tone of his advisers the great 
influence of a feared and respected name. There arc 
Premiers who attempt to bully, and Premiers who 
attempt to cajole, but the worst of them go warily 
against a Governor whose word to the country is better 
than theirs. Lord Dufferin arrived in Canada in the 
summer of 1872, Sir John Macdonald being Premier 
with a large majority at his back, in times of political 
quiet which seemed still further assured indefinitely 
by the ensuing general election, at which the same 
party were confirmed in power. Then burst suddenly 
the storm of the Pacific Railway disclosures, and Sir 
John Macdonald was S’vyept from office, and succeeded 
in November, 1873, by Mr. Mackenzie. The new 
Administration had to deal before long with the ques- 
tion whether an amnesty should be granted to the 
1 ‘ebels of the' Red River Rebellion of 1870. Unfor- 
tunately, of the offenders, whose crime varied in turpi- 
tude, some were French Roman Catholics, some Irish, 
while a victim of a murder , for which they were 
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responsible was an English Protestant, and over these 
divided claims arose the violent faction of conflicting- 
nationalities and religious passion. Lord Dufferiii 
severed the knot of the difficulty with characteristic 
chivalry. In awarding a commutation of sentence to 
the culprits, willinl-ly exposing himself to censure, 
he took the burning question from the hands of his 
minL*itry, whose advice by the letter of his commission 
he was bound to take, though not necessarily to follow, 
and on his sole responsibility decided the issue. ,The 
step was constitutionally questionable, but it was the 
happy and bold settlement of a desperate dissension. 
The disappointed province of British Columbia, too, 
which had become part of Canada upon terms impos- 
sible of literal fulfilment, requiring the construction 
of a railway to the Pacific coast withih a limited time, 
early created a serious trouble. Between the exorbi-* 
tant appeals of the province and the deaf or indifibrent 
honour of the Dominion, Lord Dufferin has succeeded 
in the no slight task of maintaining a just balance. 
His speech in British Columbia in the autumn of 1876 
was a model of tact, firmness, and felicitous expression. 
The vehement resistance of the Roman Catholics of 
New Brunswick to the School Act of that Province; 
the Prince Edward Island Land Purchase Act of 
1875 ; the soreness felt in Canada, the part of tlie 
Empire principally concerned, at the action of England 
towards the United States with regard to extradition ; 
the difficult question of commercial Reciprocity with 
the United States ; these are matters, amongst many 
others, in which the judgment and influence of the 
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Governor-General has been in no common degree 
exercised. 

Nor is it alone in his capacity of dealing with the 
difficulties of political enterprise that Lord Dufferin 
has shown exceptional character ; he has enjoyed 
in his appeal to popular afFectita as great felicity. 
His visits to the towns of the Dominion, his minute 
interest in every advancing undertaking, his exhaus- 
tive travels through all parts of the vast country, and 
his Jfervent and inspiriting record of his impressions in 
great public speeches which form memorable chapters 
of Canadian geography and history, his splendid hospi- 
tality, and his unostentatious kindliness, these have 
made him at once the most respected, the most valued, 
and the most affectionately esteemed Governor- General 
that Canada has' ever known. The winter months are 
the time in Canada for the most signal festivities, and 
then, and especially during the session of Parliament, 
which, commencing generally about the middle of 
February, lasts from two to three months, the enter- 
tainments at Government House are as varied as they 
are sumptuous. Apart from the large balls and the 
State banquets, the afternoon parties, skating parties, 
curling parties, tabogganning parties, arid private 
theatricals fill all the season ; and the Governor- 
General, leaving a dispatch half written, or a painting 
unfinished, or a minister undecided in policy, will 
hasten to dance a quadrille upon skates or a valse in 
the ballroom with some pretty guest, or perhaps he 
will put three pretty guests together on a taboggan 
in front of him, and will steer them down the icy 
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pathway that leads to overturning. These may seem 
small things when matched with the graver duties of 
government. But it is largely by showing the peopln 
of Canada how wide are the sympathies of the Governor- 
General, and how even in the least matters the happi- 
ness of all is his concern, that Lord DufEerin has suc- 
ceeded in stimulating and confirming the regard of 
Canadians to himself as the representative of the 
Crown of England, and to the country from whence 
alone such a ruler can be supplied. 
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THE HON. SIE ASHLEY EDEN, K.CiS.I. 

For years before he attained his present high position, 
the Hon. Sir Ashley Eden was generally recognised as 
one among the three or four ablest administrators in 
British India. His elej^ation from Rangoon to Belve- 
dere was a distinction to which his exceptionally valu- 
able services in Burmah, together with his earlier 
career in Bengal, fully entitled him. What Sir George 
Campbell was to Bengal, Sir Ashley was to British 
Burmah. The services whiph they rendered to their 
respective provinces were essentially alike, and even 
the characters of the two men seem to reveal many 
points of resepablance. Sir George CampbelPs is no 
doubt the more speculative mind of the two, but both 
these rulers had much in common on the practical 
side, and they gave effect to their practical schemes in 
nearly the same manner. The development rather 
than the suppression of existing indigenous institu- 
tions was the keynote of their respective policies. The 
municipalities which Sir George Campbell established 
throughout Bengal were only an adaptation of the old 
panchayetSy or rural communes. In the same way the 
indigenous patshalmy or village schools, became the 
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primary schools — subject to Government inspection — 
of the administrations of Campbell and Temple. Even 
the Road Cess Act, which looks so exclusively modern, 
was based upon a scries of researches that led to the 
discovery of many useful, though half-decayed, native 
institutions ; and to it the cultivators are indebted for 
the first full record of their occupancy, rights, and 
obligations. As Sir George Campbell inaugurated an 
organized system of education in Bengal, so Sir Ashley 
initiated it in Burmah ; the one began with the guru ; 
the other with the phoonghee^ or Buddhist monk, a 
stijff-necked Tory, compared to whom the Hindoo, or 
Mahomedan, pedagogue, was^ an advanced Radical. 
Ufipromising tools, perhaps ; but they were the best to 
be had, and the Lieutenant-Governor and the Chief 
Commissioner were not such indifferent workmen as to 
quarrel with them. The success which has attended 
both these great schemes has been remarkable. 

The parallel holds good even as regards agrarian 
legislation. In Burmah the whole subject of occu- 
pancy rights was a chaos of contradiction and miscon- 
ception, until Sir Ashley, three or four years* ago, laid 
down a few easy and comprehensive rules for the 
information of the ryots. The land question, of course, 
is infinitely more simple in Bengal than in the sister 
province, and for the sufficient reason that in the 
former no zemindars intervene between the tenant and* 
the State. Throughout his whole career at Rangoon, 
Sir Ashley exhibited an unerring perception of the 
real wants of his subjects, and of the simplest means 
for meeting them. He fawroured the training of young 
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Barmans in veterinary surgery rather than in logic 
and metaphysics, just as Sir George Campbell pre- 
ferred that his native officials should postpone the 
Uterm humaniorea to chemistry, the elements of law, 
and land surveying. Again, Sir Ashley was an inde- 
fatigable promoter of cattle shows, agricultural exhibi- 
tions, tobacco- growing experiments, and the like, pre- 
cisely as Sir George Campbell was an enthusiast for 
“economic museums’’ at the headquarters of every 
district, as well as at the capital. Again, during the 
Famine crisis, Sir Ashley's services in Burmah were 
worthy of comparison with those of Sir George Camp- 
bell and Sir Richard Temple, and it was owing to his 
excellent management that the exportation to Bengal 
of such enormous quantities of grain was maintained 
during so many months without causing even the 
slightest derangements in the markets of Burmah. By 
his active interest in the Irrawaddy Valley Railway, 
and his admirable papers on the agricultural and other 
resources of Burmah, Sir Ashley has perhaps done 
more than any^ of his predecessors to demonstrate the 
capabilities of that magnificent province. 

But, as has been already hinted, Sir Ashley’s pre- 
Burmah career contained the promise of future dis- 
tinction. The Secretariate is the golden key to ad- 
vancement, and Sir Ashley entered the much-coveted 
'department in about eight years after his arrival in 
India. His first appointment, 1852, was that of 
assistant to .the magistrate and collector of Rajshaye. 
In 1856 he filled the post of magistrate at Moorshe- 
dabad, which he exchanged, after the lapse of three 
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years, for the joint magistrateship and deputy col- 
lectorship of Baraset, whence, in two years more, he 
was transferred to the Revenue Board as junior secre- 
tary. During the long period 18(35 to 1873 he dis- 
charged the duties of chief secretary to the Bengal 
Government with great shill and assiduity ; and he 
was promoted in the last-named year to the chief 
commissionership of British Burmah. In 1874 he 
received the decoration of a C.S.I., and later that of a 
K.C.S.I. 

Considering, therefore, the recent changes in the 
Provincial Department of Public Works — changes 
which throw the cost of construction and maintenance 
upon the respective provinces — it will be seen that in 
Burmah Sir Ashley has passed through an excellent 
apprenticeship for some of the most important duties 
of his new ofBco. He may bo depended upon for 
economical management of roads, light railways — if we 
are to hear anything more about them — and irrigation 
canals. In these respects there is more to be expected 
of him than of his predecessor, the present Governor 
of Bombay. To secure direct and speedy communica- 
tion between Eastern Bengal and Assam would pro- 
bably be a task much to the Lieutenant- Governor’s 
taste, and it seems that indications of its early accom- 
plishment are not wanting. But if in some directions 
he may prove himself a more useful administrator than 
Sir Richard Temple, there are signs that he may be 
considerably less popular. He is, perhaps, too down- 
right in his modes of expression fully to please the 
sensitive Bengalees, while, next to Sir Bartle Frere, 
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Sir Richard Temple is perhaps the greatest Anglo- 
Indian master of the style that soothes and flatters. 
Here, again, he resembles the member for Kirk- 
caldy far more closely than he resembles Sir Richard 
Temple. One of the very first of his acts — viz., 
Act II., or the Public Works Cess Act of 1877 — must 
have reminded the Bengal people somewhat unplea- 
santly of the terrible Sir George Campbell. The Act, 
however, which invests native honorary magistrates 
with police, in addition to their municipal jurisdiction, 
may perhaps have ‘increased Sir Ashley^s popularity 
among certain influential classes of the Calcutta public. 
On the other hand, he does not appear to be sufiiciently 
enthusiastic on the subject of high schools and colleges, 
and the other more or less ornamental departments 
of Indian government, to satisfy the better educated 
people. But these are confined mainly to Calcutta 
and the large towns — which alone are not Bengal. 
Moreover, his support of the Press Bill rendered him, 
for a time, unpopular among all classes whatever. In 
reality, however, the grievance appears to have been,^ 
so far, more sentimental than real. Practically, the 
Press Law has remained almost completely a dead letter, 
and the Bengal vernacular papers are at this moment as 
unrestrained in their criticism of men and measures as 
they were before*the notorious Press Bill became law. 

It may be worth while to call attention to a mistake 
which Sir Ashley committed in his speech during the 
meeting at which the Bill was passed. He cited Sir 
George Campbell’s own authority for the measure. 
What Sir George Campbell really proposed was sum- 
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mary trial for eacli case as it arose. We believe, 
however, that Bengal will be considerably the better for 
a course of Sir Ashley, after its experience of the some- 
times too sympathetic manner of Sir Richard Temple. 
Sir Ashley’s judicious efforts to introduce more pleasant 
relations between the ryots and landlords of Behar ^a 
district in which the occupancy rights question has 
hitherto presented very formidable difficulties — are 
already beginning to bear fruit. The parallel case 
supplied by the measures of Sir Ashley’s two prede- 
cessors was their successful intervention between the 
cultivators and zemindars of Eastern Bengal. In short, 
during his twenty months’ tenure of office, Sir Ashley 
Eden has given sufficient proof of the highest qualifi- 
cations for the office which, next to the Governor- 
Generalship itself, is the most important by far in 
British India. 



XII. 


SIR SANFORD FREELING, K.C.M.G. 

Thk viceregal or pro-consular service of the British 
Crown is very variously recruited, and embraces all 
manner of men. Other public departments are, for the 
most part, governed by set rules, and he who elects to 
enter one of these is generally committed to it for 
better or worse, for the remainder of his days. The 
Treasury clerk, if he shows an especial aptittide for 
figures, may perhaps expand into the Finance Minister 
of some foreign but impecunious potentate, or he may 
bo advanced to bo the head of another branch of the 
national service. Often enough private secretaries are 
rewarded for years of self-sacrifice and labours that are 
nearly Sisyphean, by being translated to a lucrative but 
not undeserved sinecure. But, as a general rule, he 
who goes early to the Admiralty, Downing Street, 
Home Office, or Pall Mall, will continue to manipulate 
the fleet, prepare protocols, decide Poor Law (questions, 
or control the various and complex operations of war 
until old age overtakes him, bringing with it a com- 
fortable pension and assured ease. Not so the harvest 
gathered in by the wide-sweeping range of the Colonial 
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Office net. Everything is fish that comes to it — 
soldier, sailor, eminent barrister, experienced legis- 
lator, able if not entirely successful UtUrateur, The 
Colonial Office opens its gates gladly, and accords a 
cordial welcome to any and all, provided only that 
they have given earnest of capacity for administrative 
affairs. Yet more, it retains and advances them to 
more and more onerous posts when promise has ex- 
panded into performance, and they have practically 
proved that the confidence in their power to rule was 
not misplaced. 

Mr. Freeling was serving as a young officer of artil- 
lery in the garrison of Malta when urgent entreaties 
for reinforcements came down from the Crimea in the 
dread winter of 1854, Placed in charge of a draft, 
which, by his own energy, he augmented still further 
by volunteers from the garrisons of the Ionian Islands, 
he arrived at Balaclava just in the nick of time. The 
men he handed over were in admirable trim, physically 
fresh and strong, in equipment efficient and complete. 
No small portion of the credit thereof was due to the 
officer in charge, and for this, and as a reward for his 
diligence in the soldierlike mission intrusted to him, 
Mr. Freeling, on his return to Malta, was appointed 
aide-de-camp to the Governor of the island. Sir William 
Reed. With the same chief he passed on a year or 
two later at Gibraltar, in the same capacity, and while 
there obtained his first footing upon the ladder of civil 
employment. The post of Colonial Secretary became 
•vacant, and, through the good offices of the Governor, 
was secured for him. Captain Freeling accepting it 
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gratefully, but only as a stepping-stone to better and 
more responsible work in the line of colonial adminis- 
tration. Although circumscribed in its physical limits, 
the diplomatic horizon of Gibraltar is by no means 
narrow. Questions of great variety and importance 
continually crop up ; points of international law, vexed 
questions concerning the alien population, contentions 
with tetchy neighbours, who, not unnaturally,, look 
upon the English as interlopers on the soil. The 
channel of communication in all such matters is the 
Colonial Secretary, and to any man of parts and adap- 
tability, the training and experience gained therein 
could not fail to be useful in the extreme. It proved 
so to Mr. Freeling, who had now finally retired from 
the military service, when, within a few years of 
his advancement, first through his own merits and 
the kind advocacy of the then Governor, Sir Richard, 
now Lord Airey, he went to one of the West India 
islands as its Lieutenant-Governor. There was ample 
room even in this small governorship for the energies 
of an active administrator, and Mr, Freeling threw 
himself i^to the task with a will. It was his good for- 
tune to contribute to the confederation of the Leeward 
Islands, so far as Dominica was concerned. Proceed- 
ing hence to Grenada, he '^as equally active here in 
carrying out constitutional reforms. Grenada owes it 
to him that it has a single Legislative Assembly 
instead of the old council and assembly, which never 
worked well. But even greater were the changes he 
initiated at Barbadoes when acting as Governor-in-* 
.Chief of the Windward Islands. This post he filled 
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immediately before Mr. Pope Hennessy, and it is pos- 
sible that had he remained longer, he might have 
carried the new constitution without the discontent 
and disruptions which gave Barbadoes soon afterwards 
a temporarily unenviable name. Yet more widely bene- 
ficial were improvements worked by his unsparing zeal 
and energy in the condition of the poor of the island. 
The yarious institutions, whether intended for their 
coercion or relief, were in a most unsatisfactory state. 
The gaols had been strangely neglected; they were 
seldom visited* by the local authorities, and had never 
been properly governed. Not less mismanaged had 
been the hospitals and the leper asylums, in both of 
which deaths were more frequent than they ought to 
have been, and sanitary precautions were greatly over- 
looked. To all these matters Mr. Freeling addressed 
himself with vigour, fully realising that upon the due 
attention to such social and domestic affairs, no less 
than upon large questions of statesmanship, the success 
of an administration depends. 

Returning from the West Indies, a period of retire- 
ment and inactivity followed, during which, very for- 
tunately for himself, Mr. Freeling recruited his health 
and gained strength. He was soon to draw fully upon 
his resources in this respect. Lord Carnarvon, than 
whom no Colonial Minister has shown a, juster appre- 
ciation of the value of the instruments available to 
carry out his policy, ere long, under circumstances 
very flattering to Mr. Freeling, offered him the Gover- 
norship of the Gold Coast. The situation called at the 
moment for an especially good man. The political 
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aspect was threatening in the extreme. Weakness and 
want of judgment in dealing with the neighbouring 
tribes might have brought on another Ashantee war. 
The A shall tees still consider that they allowed them- 
selves to be beaten too easily in the campaign under 
Sir^ Garnet Wolseley, and they were longing for an- 
other chance of measuring their strength with us. 
More than this, the kings and chiefs of the British 
Protectorate had never been thoroughly enamoured of 
British rule ; the abolition of slavery they had accepted 
only with reluctance, and having become much im- 
poverished thereby, they were proportionately discon- 
tented. These and similar difficulties surrounded the 
administration of the Gold Coast, and it was clear that 
nothing short of the utmost tact and discretion, com- 
bined with promptitude and resolution in him who was 
at the head of affairs, would suffice to keep the peace. 
That these qualities were to bo found in Mr. Freoling, 
Lord Carnarvon plainly indicated when he begged him 
with some iiisistance to accept the vacant post, and the 
ready and unhesitating affirmative which Mr. Freeling 
gave was a fair earnest that he was worthy of the trust 
reposed in him. Almost immediately after his arrival 
on the Coast he was called upon to act with vigour. A 
turbulent tribe, the Juabins, who had been allowed to 
settle within^ the Protectorate on the condition that 
they kept quiet, had secretly collected arms and ammu- 
nition, and was on the point of invading the Ashantee 
Kingdom. An attack thus made from a British base, 
so to speak, and presumably with British sanction and 
support, could not fail to embroil us also with the 
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Ashantees, and it was of importance, therefore, to 
coerce the Juabins and inflict summary punishment 
upon them without loss of time. The handful of 
Houssa constabulary at Accra was sent off post haste 
by Mr. Freeling to disarm the Juabins, while he 
brought up further reinforcements from Cape Coifst. 
The Houssas behaved admirably. Marching day and 
night nearly incredible distances, regardless of fatigue, 
they fell upon a large force of Juabins most unex- 
pectedly, and in the surprise captured nearly all their 
ammunition and guns. Moving thence with equal 
rapidity from place to place, they completely crushed 
the movement, and after three weeks upon the frontier, 
returned in triumph, justifying fully the vigorous 
policy which had made such good use of them just at 
the right time, ^or was this the only occasion upon 
which the Governor acted with commendable pompti- 
tude. Other detachments w^ere repeatedly dispatched 
long distances to quell disturbances, and unwearied 
attention was paid to the force, in order to maintain it 
always in the state of the .highest efficiency, ready to 
march anywhere at a moment’s notice and do any- 

The immediate result of these judicious measures in 
dealing with turbulence and discontent has been a 
hitherto unknown sense of tranquillity in the colony. 
This, -with the unceasing efforts of the administration to 
develop internal communications, opening up roads into 
the interior, securing them, repairing the old castles, 
and arming them with good ordnance, have given a 
tremendous impetus to trade. As the country becomes 
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more and more settled, commerce has naturally in- 
creased, but no previous progress can compare with 
that of last year. The credit of this is due in a great 
measure to the present Governor. His constant watch- 
fulness for the symptoms of approaching disturbance, 
his treatment, prompt and unsparing, where an exhibi- 
tion of force is really necessary, his anxiety to promote 
all schemes for the development of internal resources, 
whether by his own intelligent initiative or by accord- 
ing a cordial support to the proposals of others, all 
these mark him down as a man eminently well fitted to 
rule. It is also greatly in his favour that he has been 
everywhere uniformly successful. Success may in truth 
be a matter of chance, but to have the credit of com- 
manding it is a distinct advantage to an administrator, 
as are also other natural accidents, such as a fine 
person, the gift of ready eloquence, intuitive tact, or 
conciliatory ways. But it is in Downing Street that 
the character of having been always successful is the 
strongest recommendation. It is now so much the 
practice with the Colonial Office to leave its repre- 
sentatives abroad unfettered and with full power to 
act, that it throws practically all responsibility upon 
them, and judges them by the measure of success or 
failure which attends their endeavours. Mr. Free- 
ling’s official good fortune has gained him already the 
confidence and approval of his chiefs. He owes to 
it — coupled, of course, with his undoubtedly useful 
public services — his recent advancement to knight- 
hood ; and if it continues rmabated, as there is every 
reason to hope it will while his sound judgment and 
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indefatigable energy remain unimpaired, there is every 
reason to hope that he will find his reward by trans- 
lation to some larger province, with wider capabilities 
and in a better climate than any of those he has 
hitherto ruled. 



XIII. 


THE EIEST BISHOP OE LAHOEE. 

Cruel and unjustifiable as were many of the Spanish 
conquests, both in North and South America, it is still 
probable that they were undertaken with a clear con- 
science, and even with a righteous spirit. Devoted to 
the glory of Spain, the heroes of these adventures, who 
were little better than bandits, cherished the inspiring 
conviction that they were destined to bring, by per- 
suasion if possible, or in the last resort by force, 
pagans of strange and sometimes sanguinary rites into 
the bosom of the great Mother Church. No such 
religious zeal was ever felt by the brave seamen who 
carried -the English flag through unknown seas, or by 
the hardy -merchants who pressed their way to strange 
cities where the most friendly reception they could 
expect was one marked with inactive suspicion. Least 
of all was a spirit of proselytism abroad amongst our 
early adventurers in India. Far from desiring to 
draw others to their faith, they took pains to conceal 
what little personal religion they possessed. There 
was a root of sincerity in much of this. It is not true 
that the Latin Church ever taught that bad men 
could be faithful children of her community ; but it 
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is true that Catholic freebooters sometimes chose to 
believe that unjustifiable actions might be sanctified 
in the end by the devotion of power to the interests of 
faith. The tide of English national adventures beyond 
sea set in pretty well at the same time that the 
Puritan spirit was coming prominently into notice, 
and a leading idea of Puritanism was that the elect 
and the non-elect were perfectly different classes, that 
those who had a call and those who had not, were 
entirely divided in their objects and their hopes, their 
pursuits and habits. Many of our early captains and 
stalwart traders, finding within themselves small traces 
of the spirit of God, led lives which might have aroused 
the suspicion that they were altogether unbelievers, 
though nothing could have boon further from their 
thoughts than active scepticism. 

Signs of this despairing indifference are apparent 
in the late dates of the churches in India : that of 
St. Thomas, at Bombay, one of the earliest — 1720 ; 
St. Mary’s, at Madras, about a century old ; whilst the 
edifice of the Expectation of Our Lady, near the same 
place, was built by the Portuguese in 1547. In this 
state of feeling it was not likely that much anxiety 
should be experienced about the conversion of the 
heathen, and accordingly we find that though the 
Danes established a Protestant mission in Tranquebar 
so early as 1706, which was in the latter part of the 
century supported by the Society for the Propagation 
of Christian Knowledge, yet it was not till after the 
arrival in Bengal of the Baptist emissaries in 1793, 
that the cause of preaching the gospel to the heathen 
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really took root amongst tke British population. It 
progressed very slowly, meeting with much opposition 
and discouragement, though in the end triumphing 
over the obstacles thrown in its way by the Govern- 
ment. The mutiny at Vellore in 1806 was made the 
pretext for denouncing direct attempts at proselytism, 
on* the score that the religious prejudices of the natives 
were so easily awakened. It was merely the method 
of operation, and the want of culture evinced by 
some of the missionaries, which raised alarm. The 
Church Missionary Society was founded early in the 
century, and soon enlisted the sympathies of a body of 
the chaplains of the Company : the names of Brown, 
Martyn, Corrie, and others became watchwords with 
those who were interested in the progress of Protes- 
tantism amongst the Indian masses. It cannot be 
denied that this active and open propagandism by 
clergymen in Government employ was to a certain 
extent a breach of neutrality on religious questions, 
and it is creditable to the forbearance of the old Com- 
pany that the directors did not come to a misunder- 
standing with these excellent men. The establishment 
of a bishopric in Calcutta marked the era in which it 
began to be seen that the functions of the missionary 
and those of the chaplain were scarcely interchange- 
able, and that the task of building up a Protestant 
Church in India in connection with the State estab- 
lishment at home, and of inviting and indjicing the 
natives to join it, were separate. As time wore on, 
the chaplains entirely withdrew from missionary work, 
and the enterprise has 'gone on by itself till results 
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have been reached which are numerically expressed 
by 120 missionaries, 95 native clergy, and 80,000 
native Christians. The last figure does not seem 
high amongst such millions — there are as many Jews 
in half-a-dozen German towns taken collectively. Nor, 
it must be added in candour, are the converts as a 
body at all of a moral stamp sufficiently high to 
influence favourably the surrounding populations. 
The work of individual conviction is of course slow ; 
and then, again, abandonment of caste, and change, in 
some respects, of national habits have been insisted 
upon, and therefore native Christians have grown to 
be a separate class, by the side of, but not amongst, 
the people. The surprising success of Christianity in 
the days of Xavier, was a kind of sudden enthusiasm, 
produced, in a measure, by the character of the man, 
and terminating with his life ; and one is almost 
tempted to believe that if the country is ever to be 
evangelized, it will be by some similar tour de forv(\ 
only on a prodigious and astonishing scale. 

The appointment of a missionary to the See of 
Lahore indicated on the part of Government a belief in 
two points : first, that the subordination of missionaries 
to the general discipline of the Church tends to 
strengthen the position of that establishment as a 
whole ; and next, that the spread of Christianity is 
calculated, in the long run, to increase the stability of 
our political dominion in the East. With regard to 
the first point, occurrences which took place a short 
time ago in the Island of Ceylon show that it is not a 
matter of such little momenl; as it might seem ; and as 
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to the second, the influence of religion will aid in the 
consolidation of the Imperial power, if the more the 
natives learn of Christianity the more the conviction 
shall grow upon them, that the British supremacy 
does not look for its permanence to force, nor to the 
material advantages it affords, nor even the intellectual 
expansion it encourages, but to the success attending a 
duty fulfilled, and founded on hope that looks beyond 
the gates of time. 

Thomas Valpy French was a Rugby boy, com- 
mencing his school career in Arnold’s time, and 
ending it under Tait. He then went to Oxford, and 
took his degree in 1846 — a first class in classics — and 
was soon after elected a Fellow of University College. 
In September, 1850, he sailed for India, having as his 
companion the Rev. E. C. Stewart, who has just been 
elected Bishop of Wiapu, in New Zealand, so that the 
two friends have both succeeded in reaching the colo- 
nial bench — or, to speak with closer correctness, the 
outland bench. French was for eight years at Agra, 
where he established a high-class educational institu- 
tion, called St. John’s College, one of the objects of 
which is to afford culture to Hindoos of the better- 
born classes, including instruction in the principles of 
Christianity. He devoted himself with great industry 
to the study of the languages connected with Eastern 
lore, as well as the mere vernaculars, and is known as 
the man of seven tongues” — Urdu, Hindi, Punjabi, 
Pushtu, Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit. With regard, 
indeed, to the two latter, they scarcely consent to yield 
all their secrets to the leisure of a busy life, and, there- 
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fore, we must suppose rather that Dr. French takes 
the clever interest in them of a scholarly mind, than 
that he has vanquished their difficulties. The Mutiny 
came upon him, still working in what was then the 
capital of the North-West Provinces, in all its fury, 
shaking, as it did, the foundations of the British power 
to their very centre. He managed to take his native 
Christians with him when the retreat to the Fort was 
decided upon, and his firmness in insisting upon their 
admittance greatly endeared him to them when the 
danger was past. The excitement, if it tended at the 
time to keep people going, in most cases was fol- 
lowed by a painful reaction, and Dr. French was 
obliged to return to England when things grew a 
little brighter. 

In October, 1836, Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, a man not unmarked by eccentricities, but of a 
character in which there was much grandeur of a 
rugged sort, was in a boat on the river Sutlej, when he 
suddenly arose, and, stretching his right hand in the 
direction of the Plain of the Five Rivers, exclaimed in 
a loud voice, I take possession of this land in the 
name of my Master, Jesus Christ.” Runjeet Singh 
was then on the throne ; the prophecy or intimation, 
seemed an idle cry flung on the passing breeze. But 
the great lion died, and was burnt on a pyre of sandal- 
wood, with four living queens and five slave girls, to 
whom existence was no longer an object when their 
lord was gone. The smoke of that funeral fire was 
succeeded by the smoke of civH war, and in the end 
by that of battles of surprising slaughter, and when 
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the dreadful cano2iy was cleared away and peace 
returned, the land was British. In 1852, a meeting 
was held at Lahore, presided over by Archdeacon Pratt, 
when a missionary society was founded under the 
presidency of Sir Henry Lawrence. And in 1861 the 
Home Committee decided on starting a mission in the 
Deraj at, partly induced thereto by the munificeiit pro- 
mise of £1,000 towards its inauguration from General 
Reynell Taylor, the Commissioner of that rugged 
frontier territory lying between the Indus and the 
mountains of Afghanistan. To superintend this work 
French was fixed upon as the man whose zeal and 
knowledge best fitted him for it, and thither he pro- 
ceeded ; but the climate is wretched, and he threw 
himself so completely into his duties that health again 
broke down, and he had to return to England. But, 
nothing daunted, 1869 saw him again in Lahore, to 
establish a school of divinity in that capital, and once 
more — scarcely a subject of wonder — bodily strength 
gave way before mental exertion and an anxiety 
attendant on heavy duties under trying conditions of 
atmosphere. And so in 1874 he was again in the old 
country, and on this occasion, obtaining the parish of 
St. Ebbe, Oxford, it seemed probable that his Eastern 
career was at an end. But as those who have once 
tasted the freedom of the prairie and the forest languish 
in the confinement of the streets and squares, and envy 
the birds of passage passing over their heads, who 
leave us to our mists and fiy far, far away in search of 
alien sunshine and brighter skies, so Dr. French faltered 
in the platitudes of parochial rdutine, and turned his 
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thoughts to that ancient land of his adoption and his 
love. 

To appoint a missionary as the first bishop of the 
Punjaub was at once complimentary and conciliatory to 
that society of which the Government was once too 
suspicious, and promises a possible fulfilment to that 
strange announcement of the gaunt old bishop in his 
boat on the Sutlej. Without strongly marked or 
salient features, Dr. French has sustained from the 
first a reputation for earnestness, worth, and high- 
mindedness; and these qualifications are quickly dis- 
covered and appreciated by the native population. 
Thoreau said that he could not despair of the earth so 
long as it possessed the power of bringing forth from 
unpromising mould, or even the dehrk of its own ruins, 
the pure beauty and fragrance of a lily ; and an age 
marred by cupidity of gold, by feeble faith, and by 
depreciation of ideal ends, has still a future before it 
when it can produce the simple integrity of a good 
man’s life, and can pause in its frivolous career to 
admire what it is scarcely able to understand. 



XIV. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE, BART., 

G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 

The qualities displayed by the ere while Governor of 
Bombay in dealing with the Kaffir rebellion have 
sensibly raised him in the official and the general esti- 
mation. An able administrator he had already proved 
himself ; tenacity of purpose, once his resolution was 
fairly taken, he was known to possess ; but his most 
favourable critics had scarcely credited him with the 
promptitude and vigour, the capacity of meeting a 
great and sudden crisis in an attitude of perfect calm- 
ness and undisturbed strength, the masterly combina- 
tion of those attributes which lie at the root of success, 
whether in the councils of war or peace, that he has 
consistently exhibited since the outbreak of the Capo 
troubles. In a manner that has been much commented 
on at home, and has received the impartial praise of all 
whose praise he holds valuable, he has risen to the 
successive responsibilities imposed on him by the im- 
perious hand of events ; and whe4 he returns to Eng- 
land he will bring with him a reputation which, not 
inconsiderable at the time of his departure to South 
Africa nearly two years ago, has been elevated and 
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amplified to a degree that he may himself scarcely have 
foreseen. 

This is the second, and it is incomparably the more 
real and substantial success achieved by Sir Bartle 
Frerc on that continent, of which Tacitus wrote, that 
it was always producing something new, and which 
has for centuries abundantly maintained the character 
given it by the Roman historian — now affording the 
field of the most marvellous feats of exploration and 
research, crowning the labours of a Livingstone with 
the exploits of a Stanley ; yielding its secrets of forest 
and flood, lake and mountain range, to the man who 
has the courage and skill requisite to pluck them from 
its bosom ; at one moment revealing a hidden wealth 
of precious stones, at another, fresh opportunities of 
imperial annexation ; now compelling us to send forth 
an expeditionary force against a barbarous potentate ; 
and now suggesting to greatly daring minds the grand 
experiment which, under the name of flooding the 
Sahara,” is probably yet destined to be made. It is 
true that the negotiations which six years ago closely 
associated the name of Sir Bartle Frere with South 
Africa cannot be said to have ended in failure ; indeed 
their outcome was generally considered a triumph. 
But it was not a triumph arrived at by the means or 
in the spirit originally contemplated. No better envoy 
to the Sultan of Zanzibar could have been selected in 
1872 than Sir Bartle. He had first met that dusky 
potentate at Bombay, and Seyyid Burghash retained 
a vivid recollection of Sir Bartle’s Oriental majesty 
and power, as well as his Oriental fame. Burghash 
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was probably less impressed than he ought to have 
been by the auspicious omens which attended Sir Bartle 
Frere on his outward journey. Before he left England 
he had received a benedictory address from the Evan- 
gelical Protestants ; en route to Zanzibar, while spend- 
ing a few days at Rome, he received the special blessing 
of the Pope. Unfortunately the approval of Christ- 
endom was of insufficient weight with Seyyid Burghash, 
who splendidly entertained his distinguished visitor, 
but when politely informed by him that he must forego 
the slave trade, expressed himself unable to see why a 
treaty which he had concluded with Lord Palmerston 
should be rescinded by a process so summary. Moral 
and diplomatic pressure failed, and it was only when 
a British man-of-war, for which Sir Bartle Frere bad 
telegraphed to his Government, lay at anchor in the 
offing, that Seyyid Burghash was brought to see that 
the arguments of the envoy were unanswerable. 

But the desired result was gained, and that was 
enough. Sir Bartle Frere returned to England with 
his prestige immensely increased, and was greeted as 
the Christian diplomatist, who had put down the slave- 
trade at Zanzibar by the force of Christian persuasion. 
This view of the matter was due not only to Sir Bartle 
Frere^s great capacities, but to the good influence which 
may be said to have watched over him from the first 
moment of his birth. He has shown how thoroughly 
he deserves all the good gifts which Fate and Fortune 
have showered upon him, and, seeing that these were 
perhaps unique in their value, it is impossible to pay 
him a higher compliment. His uncle, Hookham Frere, 
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the friend and literary associate of Canning in the 
Anti-jacohiny wrote the best translation of some of the 
plays of Aristophanes in existence, made a brilliant 
marriage, and very seriously mismanaged our affairs in 
Spain during the Peninsular war. He was recalled from 
his embassy, and went down to his grave as one of the 
most distinguished men of the time. His nephew, 
Bartle Frere, has inherited a good deal of his uncle’s 
intellectual force, though not precisely the same intel- 
lectual and literary tastes which were pre-eminent in 
his gifted and scholarly relative. Sir Bartle Frere 
has a ready and powerful pen, but he has also a taste 
for scientific investigation with which Hookham Frere 
would have had no sympathy. On the other hand, he 
resembles his accomplished uncle in having a lively 
fancy, a delicate and prolific imagination ; and it is 
not impossible that if his administrative duties had 
been less absorbing, he might have won the laurels of 
poetic fame. 

His powerful family connections — powerful both 
in India and England — would never have secured 
for him the successes of his career unless he had pos- 
sessed rare gifts of his own. Itis life in India was 
that of a. conscientious, courageous, indefatigable 
ofl^cial, who rose rapidly through all the grades of his 
profession and who never deviated into a blunder. 
Arriving in Bombay in 1834 — having gone out, cha- 
racteristically enough, by the new overland route, then 
new, unknown, and dangerous — he served in subor- 
dinate grades till 1842, when he became private secre- 
tary to Sir George Arthur, the Governor, whose 
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daughter lie married in 1844. A few years later he 
became Resident, and afterwards Commissioner, at 
Satara, and in 1852 Chief Commissioner of Scinde, and 
during his incumbency twice received the thanks of the 
two Houses of Parliament. From 1859 to 1862 he 
was a distinguished member of the Supreme Council of 
India, and in the latter year was appointed. Governor of 
Bombay. It may be that on some occasions during his 
period of office — 1862-67 — us Governor of Bombay, 
he did not exhibit all the sagacity which might have 
been expected of him. As for the failure of the Bon^bay 
Bank, Sir Bartle Frere was apprised too lute of the 
menacing aspect of affairs to interpose with advantage. 
Moreover, he possessed a firm belief in the buoyancy of 
Indian finance in general, and the brilliant future 
which awaited Bombay in particular, as a new centre 
of the cotton trade, after its temporary paralysis in 
America, consequent on the Civil War. His chief 
success as an Indian administrator came from the pre- 
sence in him of those qualifications which have proved 
eminently useful in building up the fabric of our Indian 
Empire — his birth, breeding, character, chivalry, 
patience, resolution, tact, and courtesy. 

These, also, it may be presumed, were the qualities 
which caused him to be selected to accompany the 
Prince of Wales when he visited India, and certainly 
the Heir Apparent could have had, as the event proved, 
no more valuable mentor than Sir Bartle Frere. It 
has seldom been given to one man to carve his name 
in more enduring characters in the history of two con- 
tinents. When his term of office at the Cape has 
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expired, Sir Bartle will return as one who is still a 
member of the Council of the Secretary of State for 
India. Nor is it an official secret that several times 
in the course of last year his opinion on difficult ques- 
tions of Indian policy was asked and delivered. But 
it is not only in his capacities of Asiatic and African 
statesman that he is known to the English public. 
No Indian official of his time has ever been identified 
with so many philanthropic or beneficent movements at 
home. He has given energy, labour, and money to 
every enterprise of every party in Church and State 
for the promotion of good to India, Africa, and their 
inhabitants. At one moment the good object has been 
the assistance of Indian missionarieo, at another the 
emancipation of East African slaves. He was elected 
President of the Geographical Society, and here, too, 
he did good work. Though ho is now sixty-three 
years of age, he shows, one is glad to hear, no signs 
of exhaustion, and when he comes back to England 
there will yet be work for him to do. It is possible 
that he may still find his place in the august assembly 
of the hereditary Legislature, and possibly as Viscount 
Koydon or Firmingham — taking his title from one of 
the estates held by his family — he may be added to the 
number of matured Indian and Colonial statesmen who 
are already in the House of Lords, and whose know- 
ledge and advice are of* growing good to the destinies 
of the Empire. 


H 
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LOEl) GEOEGE HAMILTOI^. 

Among the younger members of the Conservative 
party in the House of Commons there is no one who 
has made anything like the same mark within so 
short a period as the Under-Secretary of State for 
India. '^Eising young men/’ according to popular 
parlance, are comparatively abundant in their ranks, 
promising young men are yet more plentiful ; but it 
is exceedingly rare to find one of the number who 
has actually commenced the process of rising, or has 
gone any way to fulfil the promise of his political 
infancy. While some there are who remain rising 
young men to the end of the chapter, and who are as 
near to and remote from public eminence or influence 
at the age of sixty as at six-and- twenty, there are 
others who, after a spasmodic flash, dedicate a career 
to extinguishing themselves in the gloom of dulness. 
Four years ago the borough of Oxford sent to Parlia- 
ment a gentleman of whom it was confidently pre- 
dicted that he would do great things — Mr. A. W. 
Hall. In his first and second session he made a 
couple of excellent speeches, one of which drew forth 
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a cordial compliment from Mr. Gladstone. Since then 
Mr. Hall has been a silent member, only once violat- 
ing his vow of taciturnity, and that a few weeks ago, 
when he ambitiously essayed to instruct the House of 
Commons on the policy of England in the East, and 
signally failed. The present Sir Mathew White 
Eidley is an instance of the rising member, who was 
expected to carry evorj^thing before him, who has done 
nothing, who it is still believed must do something, 
and a belief in whoso Parliamentary future can only 
be dictated by the charity which hopeth all things.’" 
In each of these cases there was some reason to antici- 
pate at least a modest modicum of achievement. Mr. 
Hull has had considerable experience in county busi- 
ness before he entered the House of Commons ; had 
hcen in the habit of essaying his oratorical powers in 
the character of champion of Church and State at 
provincial meetings, and moreover, had been trained 
in that school which Sir Stafford Northcoto has pro- 
nounced the best possible for a future Parliamentary 
leader — the hunting-field ; he had, in fact, been not 
only a sort of diocesan fire-brand, but master of the 
Heythrop Pack. Again, Sir M. W. Eidley had won 
distinguished successes at Oxford, was a scholar of 
Balliol, and a favourite jiupil of Mr. Jowett. Hut in 
the House of Commons this gentleman has only sig- 
nalised himself by making four j’^ears ago the worst 
speech that had been heard for a decade when it fell to 
his lot to move the Address. It is, indeed, not im- 
probable that he will some day or other attain office. 
Nothing can be more certain than that if he does so it 
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will be because he is an influential county member, 
sprung of ancient lineage, and in the possession of 
immense wealth. 

Lord George Hamilton belongs to a category quite 
diflFerent from either Mr. Hall or Sir M. W. Ridley. 
When he entered the House of Commons, ten years 
ago, there was no consensus of prophetic voices that he 
might, if he would only take the trouble, prove a 
second Pitt or Canning. Certain points in his favour 
tliere were. He belonged to a gifted and a famous 
house. He was more or less closely allied with illus- 
trious families. He had the purest Whig blood in his 
veins, that of the Russells and the Gordons. His 
mother was the daughter of the sixth Duke of 
Bedford, and half-sister of the veteran Earl Russell. 
His father was the model of a Marquis in appearance 
and in accomplishment, had also proved himself the 
model of an Irish Viceroy, and for these reasons had 
been created a Duke by Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Disraeli 
himself had celebrated the physical and the social 
distinctions of the race of Hamilton in “Lothair/' 
Beyond this there is little to bo said. Lord George 
Hamilton had been “ educated at Harrow, in the 
same way that many scions of noble families are 
educated at our great public schools. In other words, 
he had learned nothing. He had shown, of course, 
that he possessed the high and intrepid spirit which 
was his birthright ; and, in addition to that, he hud 
won large popularity among his school-fellows by his 
genial and pleasant ways. After he left Harrow he 
went into the Foot Guards, and had he remained iu 
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tlie army and seen service he might very probably 
have risen to a great position. Suddenly the dissolu- 
tion was announced, and by the force of family cir- 
cumstances he found himself pitch-forked into politics. 
Tie fought the Conservative battle in Middlesex, and 
fought it pluckily and well. He made slashing 
speeches, denounced Liberalism and all its works in a 
style which the party-managers approved, and took his 
seat in the House of Commons as a member of that bri- 
gade of handsome, well-dressed young men whose idea 
of statesmanship consisted in badgering Mr. Bright, 
imitating the melody of cocks when Mr. Mill rose to 
speak, and declaring upon every occasion that Mr. 
Gladstone was a hybrid growth between Robespierre 
and Antichrist. Shrew judges of political aptitude did 
not hesitate to say that Lord George Hamilton was 
cast in superior clay to that out of which the ordinary 
beaux sahreurs of Conservatism were moulded. On 
several occasions he gave substantial evidence of the 
fact that he was disposed to regard a seat in Parliament 
as the legitimate opportunity of honest industry and 
strenuous exertion. When therefore, in 1874, Mr. 
Disraeli was called upon to form an administration, 
and offered Lord George Hamilton the Indian Parlia- 
Tnentary Under - Secretaryship, there were several 
persons who believed and said that events would 
speedily justify his choice, and that Lord George 
Hamilton would make his mark. It was, however, 
scarcely surprising that at the India Office itself his 
promotion should have created something of mis- 
giving. His predecessor had been Mr. Grant Duff, the 
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ablest Parliamentary Tinder-Secretary that the India 
Office had seen for a long time, and the doubt was 
certainly excusable on the part of those who enter- 
tained it, whether Lord George Hamilton would 
prove himself at all capable of standing the formid- 
able test of comparison. 

The best comment upon such misgivings as these 
is the simple fact that he has stood it. It is no exag- 
geration to say that among the many difficult things 
whic.h Lord George Hamilton has done well, it would 
be scarcely possible to mention one which Mr. Grant 
Huff himself would have done better. Ho has now 
been four years in his present position, and the time 
has arrived when we need no longer adhere to the 
maxim of Cicero, apropos of the possibility of young 
men exhibiting capacity for statesmanship — De pueris 
diffidle est lav dare qtda nondiim res^ sed< spes, cst — and 
can speak not only of Lord George Hamilton’s promise 
but of his performance. He has proved himself a 
clear, cool-headed official, capable of very hard work, 
grudging the expenditure of no amount of care or 
industry in the getting up of subjects. In the House 
of Commons he has won a high reputation as a 
speaker. He has attempted no flights of pyrotech- 
nical eloquence, but has contented himself with admir- 
ably clear expositions of very often exceedingly com- 
plicated subjects. Thus the speech which he made 
two years ago on the depreciation of silver was recog- 
nised on all hands as a statement not less exhaus- 
tive than lucid, and secured for him the generous 
praise of so severe a critic as Mr. Goshen. His speech 
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on the Indian Budget last year was both a masterly 
account of Indian finances, and contained, moreover, 
something which may be described as a contribution 
of permanent value to Indian administration. In it, 
as will be recollected, ho introduced an improved 
scheme for recording the facts and figures of Indian 
expenditure, the credit of elaborating which must be 
admitted to belong entirely or in great measure to 
himself — of which the cardinal principle was a distinc- 
tion between the money spent on Indian works, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary. The result of this is not 
merely an economy of labour and a simplification of 
figures, but also a large increase in thd intelligibility of 
the accounts themselves on the part of the English 
Parliament. A better understanding of Indian finance 
by the House of Commons may reasonably be expected 
to go no little way 'towards the better government of 
our Indian Empire. What he could do in the way of 
popularising Indian affairs, that Lord George Hamilton 
has done, and our Indian fellow-subjects on this 
account, if on no other, owe him a considerable debt 
of gratitude. Again, one of the chief functions of a 
Parliamentary Hnder-Secretary, in the case of our 
foreign dependencies, is not only to explain to the 
• House of Commons, and through the House of 
Commons to the nation, principles and facts which ai'e 
too often wrapped in mystery, but to conciliate oppo- 
nents, and to disarm hostile critics. Here, again, Lord 
George has done capitally. His manner is perfect, 
and his answers to puzzling or awkward questions 
are as good as his manner. Since he has had a seat 
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on the Treasury Bench Mr. Smollet has grumbled less 
than usual : .while even Mr. Fawcett has minimised 
his habits of virtuous molestation of the representatives 
of the Government. It is further to be accounted as 
a strong point in his favour that at a time when criti- 
cism was never more irrepressible or outspoken, Lord 
George Hamilton has the discrimination in virtue of 
which he can accept and appreciate sound a/dvicc, 
and the courage which prompts him lightly to put 
aside merely vexatious censure, however denunciatory 
it may be. Destined, as he probably is, if only his 
physical strengtli is sufficiently enduring, to hold a 
high place in future administrations, he could have 
no better apprenticeship to official life than at his 
present post. His work at the India Office is, of 
course, mainly financial, but he is necessarily obliged 
to see much of work that is not financial — military 
and political. At the Foreign Office he would have 
had none of these advantages ; at the War Office his 
experience would have been almost exclusively mili- 
tary. 

Nor, it may be, is the only financial training which 
Lord G. Hamilton has received the result of his 
duties at the India Office. His sister-in-law is the 
wife of Sir Charles Mills, of the eminent banking 
firm. A frequent guest at Sir Charles Mills^ house at 
Sevenoaks, Lord G. Hamilton is naturally thrown into 
contact with gentlemen of sound as well as varied 
commercial knowledge whom he might perhaps not 
otherwise meet, and he has in a rare degree that 
gift, than which few others are more valuable, of 
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assimilating and profiting by the information which 
chance may throw in his way. The combination of 
gifts and qualities possessed by the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for India is such as to 
assure to him the highest career. 



GOVEENOE POPE IIENNESSY, C.M.G. 


Tn tlio autumn of ITGG Mr. Edmund Burke paid a 
visit to his aunt, Mrs. French, of Loughrea, in the 
(Joimty of Galway ; and his mother, who was there at 
the time, after a brief reference to the “ quick and 
speedy ’’ birth of the ‘‘ foxy daughter,’^ through whom 
it was destined that the name and race of the great 
statesman should be continued to our time, wrote a 
letter of tender and pleasant gossip to her dear 
Nelly,’' her niece, Mrs. Hennessy, of Ballymacmoy, in 
the County of Cork. Mr. Burke was in those days, 
though his ftime was yet young, regarded as quite the 
man for Galway. While they were at Loughrea he 
and his brother visited the City of the Tribes, and as 
soon as they got into Galway the bells rang for them. 
The Monday following the Corporation met, and voted 
the freedom of the city to be sent to Ned in a silver 
box." So writes the proud, fond mother, and, sweetly 
garrulous, flows on — ‘‘ My dear Nelly, I believe you 
will think me very vain ; but, as you are a mother, I 
hope you will excuse it. I assure you that it, is no 
honour that is done him that makes me vain of him, 
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but tbe goodness of his heart, which, I believe, no 
man living has a better ; and sure there can’t be a better 
son, nor can there be a better daughter-in-law than his 
wife.” Tie was then in the dawn of his genius and 
power, and she in the bloom of her grave and tender 
beauty. Mr. Pope Hennessy stands, we believe, in the 
relation of great grandnephew to the lady to whom 
this* charmingly characteristic letter was addressed, and 
wlio was, it is easy to see, the favourite niece of the 
mother of Mr. Burke. 

Lord Dufferin, in one of the last of those Canadian 
speeches in which the wit and wisdom, '' the fancy, the 
manhood, the fire of his race ” are so delightfully 
blended, claimed for the Irish a peculiar possession of 
the imperial Homan gift of ruling colonies and depen- 
dencies with skill and with sympathy. This at all 
events ought to be true of those Irishmen who feel 
proud of being imbued with the political spirit of Mr. 
Burke. It no little contributed to the large and easy 
energy with which his namesake. Lord Mayo, admi- 
nistered India. It has animated and sustained Mr. 
Pope Hennessy in the difficult, sometimes invidious, 
tasks which the Colonial Office has found for him 
within both western and eastern tropics. That respect 
for subject races which inspired the prosecutor of 
Warren Hastings, a constant regard for those noble 
principles of policy which pervade the speech on 

Conciliation of the American Colonies,” have not been 
wanting throughout the career of the Governor of 
Hougf Kong. No man among colonial viceroys has 
represented the majesty of the Crown with a more 
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serious sense that, as Lord Carnarvon well expressed it 
lately at Edinburgh, ^^as to all these different races 
the obligation is laid upon us, which we have accepted, 
of giving them protection, and of gradually raising 
them in the scale of humanity/^ 

Mr. Pope Hennessy was born at Cork in 1834, was 
educated at the Queen’s College of that city, and was for 
a short time a clerk in the Privy Council Office, at* the 
same time keeping his terms for the Bar at the Inner 
Temple. lie had already written a striking pamphlet 
against mixed education, and was known by his friends 
to have admirable political talents, nor to want ambi- 
tion to propel them, when the general election of 1859 
offered him an opportunity of entering Parliament. 
His position in politics was original, indeed unique. 
He was at heart a Tory of ancient days, as Jacobite as 
her most gracious Majesty is said in her secret soul to 
be. But this did not prevent him, any more than it 
did Sarsfield, from sharing the strongest popular sym- 
pathies with his own race. He won the cordial support 
of the King’s County priests and tenant-right party. 
But in his election address there was one curious 
sentence which is worth recalling to memory nowa- 
days : he professed himself ‘‘ a supporter of the 
foreign policy of Mr. Disraeli.” The King’s County 
Conservatives were glad of the chance of sustaining a 
candidate who would support Mr. Disraeli on any 
subject. Mr. Pope Hennessy was in consequence 
returned at the head of the poll. Such a strange 
expression of personal loyalty probably stirred Mr. 
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Disraeli’s curiosity ; and Mr. Pope Hennessy was one 
of the forty gentlemen invited to dine with the Leader 
of the House of Commons to hear the Queen’s speech 
read the evening before Parliament met. This is not 
the proper place, nor would it afford space enough, to 
sketch his parliamentary career, which opened well 
and was a sustained success. His relations with the 
Tory party were close knit in the cold shade of oppo- 
sition, and especially on questions of foreign policy, 
upon which he again and again attacked Lord Pal- 
merston with vigour, and not without effect. He first 
brought Mr. Stansfeld’s connection with Mazzini to the 
notice of the House of Commons, a circumstance which 
caused that rising statesman to resign. His advocacy 
of the cause of Poland gained him a European reputa- 
tion. The Emperor Napoleon received him with great 
distinction when he visited Paris soon after a memor- 
able debate, and, it was believed at the time, charged 
him with a secret message on the subject to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, by whom he was also re- 
ceived on his way to Cracow. There he was wel 
corned so enthusiastically that the Times predicted thu 
the Diet, if restored, would probably elect “Pope th( 
First” King of Poland. Mr. Bernal Osborne wai 
credited with the joke that he would perhaps be con 
tent with the title of Count, and that Count Cork 
whisky would make a perfect Polish title. Had hi 
remained in Parliament he would have attained j 
high position as a debater, and would not improbabl; 
have held office. But Irish constituencies are fickle 
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and in 1865 Mr. Pope Hennessy found himself out, 
and not at all likely in the then state of Irish politics 
to get in again for some time. 

In the following year Lord Palmerston died, and 
soon afterwards the wheel of office turned round. The 
Duke of Buckingham, aware that Mr. Hennessy wished 
for employment under the Colonial Office, appointed 
him Governor of Lahuan, an inconsiderable situation 
so far as rank and salary arc concerned, but an inter- 
esting field for a young administrator. He found that 
the revenue of the colony had never been able to meet 
the charges upon it without assistance from the Im- 
perial Treasury. Within a year he so stimulated its 
finances that the colony became self-supporting. His 
Excellency at the same time organized an excellent 
native police to replace the garrison, which was with- 
di’awn in 1871. He had early formed a high esti- 
mate of the Chinese population as an element of 
commerce and civilisation in those latitudes. He 
somewhat scandalized the local European society by 
appointing a Chinese merchant to be a judge of his 
court and justice of peace. When a great noble of 
Borneo slew, as he might slay a snake, a poor China- 
man who was a naturalised British subject, Mr. Hen- 
nessy, who, besides being Governor of Labuan, was 
accredited as Consul-General to the Court of the Sultan, 
proceeded to Brunei with a gun-boat, which had ar- 
rived conveniently for the occasion, and insisted that 
the oftender should be tried by his peers, and executed 
in their presence. Great was the sounding of gongs 
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that night rotind the consulate — multitudinous the 
display of coloured lanterns. Soon after the Chinese 
settlers paid the most solemn testimony of their loyalty 
to Labuan as a country of adoption : they carried to it, 
from the Flowery Land, the ashes of their ancestors. 
A migration of the dead came to found and hallow the 
homes of the living. 

Mr. Hennessy spent four years at Labuan. There, 
in a field where he had complete command, his cha- 
racter as a colonial administrator was formed. There 
his constitution, aided by the early hours and abste- 
mious tastes which had always been his habit, became 
so perfectly inured to the tropical climate, that neither 
in the East or West Indies nor in Africa has he ever 
felt fever. There he married his charming and devoted 
wife, the daughter of a principal member of his Legis- 
lative Council. There was born the fair, bright-eyed 
boy, who afterwards died of the venomous air of the 
Gold Coast. 

In 1871 Mr. Pope Hennessy was promoted to be 
Governor of the Bahamas; but on his way through 
London, occasion arose to dispatch an officer of rank 
and tact to arrange with the Dutch Government, first 
at the Hague and afterwards in Africa, for the transfer 
of their settlements on the Gold Coast. Lord Kim- 
berley directed Mr. Hennessy to undertake this duty, 
in which the friendship of the late greatly gifted 
Queen of Holland much helped him. The ratifications 
of the treaty were exchanged at the Hague in Feb- 
ruary, 1872, and on the 6th of April, with all due state 
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and ceremony, the Dutch tricolor was replaced by the 
union jack at Elmina, and the Governor of his Majesty 
the King of the Netherlands handed the great symbol 
of his authority, the ancient gold and ivory baton of 
Admiral de Ruyter, to her Britannic Majesty's Acting 
Goveriior-in-Chief," who in honour of this occasion 
received the Companion's Cross of Saints Michael and 
George. 

After a stay of a little more than a year in the 
Bahamas, Mr. Pope Ilennessy was promoted to Bar- 
badoes, with instructions to promote the confederation 
of the Windward Islands. Similar instructions had 
been given to his immediate predecessors, but they 
had shrunk from an obnoxious and troublesome task. 
Lord Carnarvon, in addressing Mr. Pope Ilennessy on 
the subject, expressed his great regret that Sir II. 
liawson had made no progress in this direction, and 
desired him to publish both Lord Kimberley's and his 
own dispatches, so that there should be no possible 
mistake as to the policy of the Imperial Government. 
The question being thus absolutely launched, the 
Governor applied himself to his task with energy, yet 
with every disposition to conciliate opposed interests. 
But when that happens in a British dependency to 
which Lord Carnarvon referred at Edinburgh, when 
“ the reins of power are in the hands of a very small 
white minority," it is not easy to persuade them to 
modify a constitution under which they enjoy absolute 
supremacy. The animosity which pursued Mr. Ilen- 
nessy was due not so much toliis having proposed con- 
federatign, as to his openly-expressed sympathy with 
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the condition of the negro race. Through the out- 
rageous attacks made upon him, he bore himself with 
perfect calm and dignity. What a cool, hard head he 
carries ! said a great official to a friend of his when 
the storm was at its fiercest. “ Yes,’^ was the reply, 

“ w'e do not often produce heads of that calibre in 
Ireland; but when we do they are as chilled shot/^ 
Already there have Been occasional signs of some- 
what similar troubles in his administration of Hong 
Kong, otherwise highly prosperous and successful ; and 
wherever wrong is wrought within his view by class to 
class, on the ground of race, caste, creed, or colour, 
then those who do w’rong will be sure to have an ill time 
of it until justice is done. More power to his elbow ! ” 
as the old Irish proverb says. 

There was a portrait of Sir Arthur Wellesley when 
he was a Sepoy general, published by Home of Calcutta. 
The head and figure are curiously like Governor Pope 
Hennessy as he looked when ho was last in London. 
Ten years of difficult labours in unwholesome climates 
had yet spared to him the abounding energy of youth, 
the active step, the gay, bright spirit, the well- stored 
memory, the rapid, easy flow of variously informed and 
richly coloured conversation. He had found leisure to 
pursue under larger stars the studies of science which 
had had such a charm for his youth. He had followed 
with instant interest from far away the march of |iis- 
tory, the play of parties, the fortunes of his friends. 
He was still a believer in *Hhe foreign policy of Mr. 
Hisraeli,’^ and looked forward now and then, like a 
dream, to a time when, his career of colonial service 
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fairly completed, lie might again sit in the House of 
Commons. Meantime it is to be hoped he may not 
always be consigned to tropical colonies. After eleven 
years spent between Cancer and Capricorn, is there 
not room for a change to fresher verdure and cooler 
airs ? 



XVII. 


ME. E. G. W. HEEBEET. 

It has been more than once suggested that a change 
which would amount to a practical revolution of the 
whole system of Imperial administration should be 
introduced into more than one of the great public 
oflBces of England, and that certain departments of 
State should be exempted from the operation of the 
law that gives each a new chief when a new Ministry 
comes into power. The Colonial Office is one of those 
that have been included in this hypothetical category. 
Colonial affairs, it is urged, require close and con- 
tinuous study. The average life of a political adminis- 
tration is three or four years, and the consequence is 
that just at the moment when a Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has acquired a mastery of official detail, 
he receives his conge, and his successor has to go 
through the process of initiation from the beginning. 
Theoretically there is something to be said in favour 
of this view ; practically, the argument for revolution- 
ising our present system of Government has no weight 
whatever. It would, indeed, be impossible to select 
any single department of State which had any special 
claim for this exceptional treatment. Experience of 
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some sort or another is equally valuable, equally neces- 
sary in the case of all. As a matter of fact it is in- 
variably forthcoming. The Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary of State supplies in each instance whatever is 
wanted of fixity of tenure and professional training. 
It is the business of the permanent ofiicial to know — 
to have the facts and data on which decisions are 
based at his fingers’ ends; it is the business of the 
temporary chief to decide — to bring the judicial and 
administrative ability with which a place in the Ca- 
binet pre-supposes he is endowed to the evidence con- 
tained in documents. Unless the Under-Sccretary of 
State, who is superior to the vicissitudes of Parlia- 
mentary majorities, had stored away in his literal and 
metaphorical pigeon-holes a very considerable amount 
of departmental information, and knew not merely the 
tendency, but the antecedents of affairs, the great man 
who is the creature of that majority would find his 
position impracticable. The natural result of party 
government is, therefore, to increase the powers of the 
permanent officials of Government. As an illustration 
of this may be mentioned the case of Mr,, now Lord, 
Hammond, who, for twenty years as Permanent Under- 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, had scarcely 
less to do with the foreign policy of England than 
Lord Palmerston himself. Hence the necessity that 
these posts should be filled by the very best men that 
money can secure — a necessity, on the whole, duly 
.recognised and acted on throughout the public service. 

Of the Permanent Under-Secretaries of State there 
is none more distinguished, none more capable, none 
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more completely a master of the duties of his oflSce 
than the gentleman who fills that position at the 
Colonial Office, Mr. R. G. W. Herbert. It was Lord 
Carnarvon's last act before quitting the office which he 
filled for four brilliant and eventful years, to induct 
his successor into the work that awaited him. But 
the Colonial Secretary had to bo acquainted with other 
things than the character of the business to be trans- 
acted and the best mode of transacting it. There is 
much pomotion at the Colonial Office — many berths to 
be given, a fair proportion of knightly and minor dig- 
nities to be distributed. The candidates for these offices 
and honours are proportionately numerous. It re- 
quires an intimate acquaintance with the claims of 
each, and a very correct insight into Colonial feeling, 
if justice is to be done and sensitive susceptibilities are 
not to be wounded. Here Mr. Herbert's counsel has 
always proved invaluable, for the Permanent Under- 
secretary is not only gifted with great administrative 
powers, but has s^died human nature all the world 
over, and has a surprisingly minute acquaintance with 
the business and the chief members of every one of our 
Colonial dependencies. As Prime Minister of Queens- 
land for nearly six years, Mr. Herbert is naturally no 
stranger to the past and present history of that pros- 
perous settlement. But the comprehensiveness of his 
mental grip, the extraordinary faculty that he has of 
gathering into a focus whatever bears upon, or is 
associated with, any Colonial capital of which casual 
mention is made, is apt to produce an exaggerated 
impression of his rare knowledge. It is not merely 
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the routine and superficial acquaintance which office 
training and access to State archives gives. He is, if 
the expression may he used, on speaking terms with 
our Colonial fellow-subjects in every quarter of the 
globe. The citizen of Melbourne, Sidney, Hobart 
Town, Quebec, Singapore, from the easy familiarity 
which he finds Mr. Herbert display with the affairs, 
and even with the principal personages, of his own 
town, might fancy that the Permanent Under-Secretary 
had made them and it the exclusive subjects of his 
study. The tact of the man of the world and the 
application of the painstaking official are not enough 
to explain this aptitude. Mr. Herbert is a gentleman 
of the highest intellectual powers, and these powers 
have been most perfectly developed and brought to an 
admirable pitch of efficiency by the combined influences 
of academic culture and large experience of life in many 
climes. Academic attainments in themselves go but 
a very little way, but when there is a fitting tempera- 
ment they constitute the very best foundation on 
which the teachings of experience can rest. Knowledge 
of life, observation of affairs, are the necessary supple- 
ments, but when these are forthcoming, the statesman 
or administrator who has received the best that Eton 
and Oxford can give is sure to be one of the best 
representatives of the educated Englishman. All that 
Eton and Oxford can give have been received by Mr. 
Herbert. The most brilliant distinctions of school and 
college life came to him as by a natural succession. 
At Eton he gained the Newcastle Scholarship, he then 
won a Balliol Scholarship ; and in the course of his 
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Oxford career, during whicli his contemporaries were 
Oalverley — the C. S. C. whose initials are well known 
as that of the author of some of the best and brightest 
modern vers de societc — George Brodrick, Chitty, and 
Hornby, the present head-master of Eton, he won 
successively the Hertford, Ireland, and Eldon Scholar- 
ships, the Latin verse prizes, a first class ^t modera- 
tions,, a second at degree, a fellowship at All Souls. 

The bent and character of more than one brilliant 
career have been originally decided by accident, and it 
is in a great degree the result of an accident that the 
name of Mr. Herbert has become so closely identified 
with the Colonial Empire of England. On leaving 
Oxford, when he had commenced his studies for the 
Bar, he received the offer from Mr. Gladstone— then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer — of the position of private 
secretary. The resignation of Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry 
before long deprived him of this employment, and he 
returned to the Inner Temple. But lawyers’ chambers 
and their occupations he found exceedingly uncon- 
genial work, and before he took the irrevocable step he 
determined that he would see something of European 
civilisation outside England. When Sir George Bowen 
was appointed the first governor of the new colony of 
Queensland, Mr. Herbert received from the Duke of 
Newcastle the offer of the Colonial Secretaryship. 
He accepted it, and, almost before he was aware, he 
found himself closely identified with the politics of 
the dependency. The first Parliament that Queens- 
land ever had met in 1860, and it opened with the 
Colonial Secretary as Prime Minister. That office he 
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continued to hold till 1866 — the longest term of power 
ever enjoyed by a Tory Government, Even then he 
was not in a minority. Ho resigned, not through any 
miscarriage of his policy, or defection of his supporters, 
but because private affairs compelled his presence at 
home. Mr. Herbert’s Colonial reputation had long 
since preceded him to England. He had to pay the 
penalty for his success, and he was given to ujider- 
stand that he was too good a man to be lost to the 
public service. The celebrity of Colonial statesmen 
too often consists of the degree of publicity with which 
they get into difliculties, and the degree of success 
with which they make good their escape. Mr. Her- 
bert’s distinction was of a more felicitous character. 
The period of his administration* had been marked by 
the completion of great measures, the organization of 
the whole system of civil government, the settlement 
of the educational question and the land laws, and 
by the opening of the first railway which Queensland 
ever saw. Within two years of his return ho was 
appointed one of the assistant-secretaries to the Board 
of Trade, and just eight years ago he was removed to 
the same position at the Colonial Office, becoming in 
the following year, 1871, Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State. Such is Mr, Herbert’s career, and never was 
substantial success the reward of more solid qualifica- 
tions. Popular in the Colonial Office, Mr. Herbert is 
popular also in the world of London society, a bright 
talker, and what is less common, perhaps, a fairly tole- 
rant listener. There is a good deal of humour in his 
composition. He is not an optimist, and he scarcely 
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conceals his disbelief in the doctrine of human per- 
fectibility. Nevertheless, if he does not think that 
everything is for the best in this best of all possible 
worlds, he perhaps considers that the world is as good 
as could reasonably be expected, and that matters are 
on the whole rather better than might have beep 
feared. Finally, he possesses a quality which is in- 
valpable to the gentleman who fills an anxious and 
responsible post : officially he does not know the 
meaning of the words hurry or discomposure. Tidings 
of Colonial revolution might arrive without causing 
him visible excitement, and would simply suggest 
themselves as incidents — all coming in the day’s work 
— each to be dealt with in its proper turn. 



XVIII. 


SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, BART., M.P. 

Never was that quality, which may be described as 
the touchstone of administrative capacity, and of the 
possession of which Lord Beaconsfield has, in the 
course of his career, given such conclusive and abun- 
dant proofs — the power of making the best selection 
that circumstances permit for the most responsible 
offices of Imperial administration — more signally dis- 
played than when, on Lord Carnarvon’s resignation, he 
appointed Sir Michael Ilicks-Beach to the Secretary- 
ship of State for the Colonies. In the course of a 
spirited, and judicious, speech which he made at the 
banquet given last summer to Sir William Jervois, 
the Colonial Minister modestly spoke of his conscious 
inferiority to his distinguished predecessors in his high 
office, but, he added, with a touch of justifiable pride, 
that at least none of them could have gone to the 
Colonial Office more profoundly impressed with the 
responsibilities of the position, or animated by a 
stronger desire to discharge its duties to the best of 
his abilities. That is a feeling which, in the case of 
Sir Michael Beach, has not been destined long to 
remain in the optative mood. He not merely dedi- 
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cates all his powers to his new post, but he has shown 
that the powers which he thus dedicates are of an ex- 
ceedingly high order. A great Colonial Minister it 
would be premature to pronounce him, seeing that 
he has only been at the Colonial OflGice a little less 
than the third of a year. But there is every reason 
to believe that he will, in the fulness of time, prove 
himself well worthy to follow any of the distinguished 
men who have held sway before him in Downing 
Street. 

Sir Michael Beach is only now in his forty-second 
year. There is no member of his party, of at all the 
same age, who is of anything like the same calibre. 
Colonel Stanley, Mr. Sclater-Booth, Lord Sandon, 
are each of them able and painstaking politicians. 
Colonel Stanley makes a respectable War Minister, 
and thoroughly deserved his promotion to the Cabinet. 
Mr. Sclater-Booth and Lord Sandon are entitled to an 
equally favourable estimate ; beyond this there is little 
to say about them. The Colonial Secretary is made 
of altogether different stuff, and cast in a very different 
mould. He is from association and conviction a Tory 
of a somewhat stern and unbending type. But with 
his uncompromising Toryism he unites a vigour of 
intellect, a hardness of head, a strength and indepen- 
dence of judgment, which were regarded as pre-emi- 
nently the attributes of Liberalism, in the days when 
Liberals prided themselves more on their strength of 
mind and respect for reason than on emotional sym- 
pathies, impulsive almost to fanaticism. Strong Tory 
as Sir Michael Beach is, he is no bigot, and on eccle- 
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siastical matters especially is without passion or pre- 
judice. Short though his tenure of the Colonial Office 
has as yet been, he has completely mastered, by dint 
of sheer hard work and resolute will, some of the 
knottiest problems with which a Colonial adminis- 
trator can be called upon to deal. He was scarcely 
installed there before the Constitutional difficulty in 
Victoria engaged his attention, and in his treatment 
of it he exhibited a degree of quiet strength that took 
not a few persons by surprise. Nor has he been less 
personally successful in the mode in which ho has 
grappled with the Cape troubles. Firm and cool, he 
takes his resolutions carefully, and executes them 
without compromise. Equally removed from obstinacy 
and vacillation, he possesses, and he makes all with 
whom he is brought into contact feel that he possesses, 
the very gifts which the Minister of the complex and 
varied Colonial Empire of Great Britain should have. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has been in the House of 
Commons just fourteen years ; a decade since he made 
his first acquaintance with the routine of office at the 
Poor-Law Board and the Home Office. His work 
was done with a thoroughness and ability which 
testified to the soundness of the view that the occupa- 
tions of a country gentleman who does not disdain 
to attend to county business, are no bad training- 
school for Imperial statesmanship. In the course of 
the Irish Church debates of 1869 he proved that he 
had readiness of speech and considerable power of 
argument. The Prime Minister, when he offered him, 
in 1874, the Chief Secretaryship for Ireland, was in- 
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fluenced by considerations of which, both in his writ- 
ings and his practical policy, he has always recognised 
the weight. Lord Beaconsfield has never failed to 
exhibit the same distrust of political specialists as of 
the statesmanship which ostentatiously boasts that it 
rests upon a basis of scientific data. He has placed 
before all other attributes that common sense and 
knowledge of men and things which are gathered in 
the great school of the world. These conditions were 
exactly forthcoming in Sir Michael Hicks-lieach, while 
as for other conditions, not less necessary, though in- 
finitely easier of subsequent attainment by dint of 
industry and practice, Mr. Disraeli trusted for their 
development to time. When it was announced in 1874 
that the Chief Secretaryship of Ireland had been given 
to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, there were some who 
predicted the member for East Gloucestershire would 
scarcely display that combination of caution and 
promptitude which is a necessity in dealing with 
critics so keen and interrogators so indefatigable as 
the Irish members of the House of Commons. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach had no sooner been nominated 
to his post than he applied himself with assiduous 
energy to mastering the details of his official work. 
He delegated to his subordinates nothing that it was 
possible for him to do himself. When letters arrived 
on the subject of the narrowest local business of some 
obscure Irish town, he examined personally the ques- 
tions raised. The long vacation of 1874 he devoted 
exclusively to the investigation of Irish fishing, on 
the spot, and since then not a year has passed without 
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his spending a much larger portion of time than Irish 
Secretaries *are officially compelled to do, or usually 
have done, in gathering, at first hand, the materials 
on which his policy was based. To Parliamentary 
capacities of a high order Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
added general courtesy and good humour, which was 
sorely tried, but which seldom failed. All this 
brought with it its reward, and the general expecta- 
tion which found expression in the autumn of 1876 
that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach would be raised to the 
Cabinet as soon as practicable, was not destined to 
remain unfulfilled. 

In one of the many poems in which W. M. Praed 
recalls the memory of the old Eton days, School and 
Schoolfellows,’’ this quatrain occurs : — 

** I wish that I could run away, 

From House, and Court, and Levee, 

Where bearded men appear to-day 
Just Eton boys grown heavy.” 

‘‘Heavy,” in the metaphorical sense, in which it is 
here employed, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has certainly not become. But there is, nevertheless, 
much of the “Eton boy” which is still preserved in 
his manner and his presence. So far as it is consistent 
with the breeding of the man of the world, there is 
about him a decided smack of the briisquerie of the 
fifth-form Etonian. Just as it was impossible to be in 
the society of Mr. James Lowther, who has replaced 
Sir Michael at the Irish Office, without being re- 
minded of the typical Yorkshireman, as he may be 
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seen on Doncaster race-course, so it is difficult to look 
at Sir Michael Beach himself without the idea of the 
Eton boy coming to one^s mind. And, perhaps, the 
Colonial Secretary would not be sorry to know that 
he carries thus about with him the cachet of his old 
school. There can be little doubt, at least, that he 
believes the kind of education which he has himself 
received to be about the best that the world can give. 
Probably he is not far wrong, and, as the experience 
of several centuries has shown, the best political 
leaders and the most popular statesmen are those who 
have been at Eton and Oxford. The older generation 
of Conservative politicians now alive must soon pass 
away, and when the time comes for the selection of a 
Prime Minister from the younger ranks, the chances 
of the present Colonial Secretary, who has many of 
the qualities which Englishmen admire and respect, 
will have to be taken into consideration. 



XIX. 


GENEKAL SIE EDWAED ALAN 
HOLDICn, K.C.B. 

Throughout tlio second quarter of the present century 
the military profession seemed to offer few attractions 
to the young soldier. There was little or no promotion. 
Long years of profound peace, years which tended 
more and more to class the soldier’s trade with what 
was obsolete and useless, had produced an utter stag- 
nation in the army. Subalterns were grey-haired, 
captains corpulent, with grown-up families, majors 
half imbecile, colonels had one leg in the grave. A s 
for a general officer, he was seldom seen out of a glass 
case in some military museum or club. The prospect 
of active service, of any professional employment be- 
yond the pursuit of Irish rebels or the suppression of 
rowdy riots, grew more and more remote. OflScers 
spent their lives in exile beyond the seas or in country 
quarters at home, with no occupation, as it was said, 
but to expectorate over a bridge into the stream below. 
Under such circumstances, therefore, the newly-joined 
ensign or recruit faced an interminable vista of blank 
idleness, permeated by not one single ray of encourage- 
ment. To have prophesied, therefore, that any young 
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gentleman who received his first commission in 1841 
would be a lieutenant-colonel twelve years later would 
have borne the stamp of improbability upon the face of 
it. Such rapid advancement was out of the question 
for any but Princes of the Blood Royal, or possibly for 
a peer like Lord Cardigan, determined to lavish fabu- 
lous sums to purchase himself a regimental command. 
Yet this good fortune, rare, and, to a certain extent, 
unexpected, fell to the lot of the subject of the present 
sketch, and if his quick promotion made him an object 
of envy to less fortunate comrades, it could not be 
denied that he had won his honours by sheer hard 
work and good service in the field. 

Edward Holdich was serving as a lieutenant in the 
80th Regiment at the outbreak of the first Sikh war. 
Of the army assembled under the orders of Sir Hugh 
Gough, and in which thp Governor- General of India, 
Sir Henry Hardinge, with the true spirit of the soldier, 
cheerfully and loyally served as second in command, 
the first infantry division had a distinguished general 
officer, Sir Harry Smith, at its head. Sir Harry was 
young Holdich's relative, and on taking the field he 
offered the young man a post upon his personal staff'. 
While still but a lad, therefore, the latter was called 
upon to play a by no means unimportant part in serious 
operations and to bear the brunt of battle. The young 
aide-de-camp stuck to his chief through everything. 
He was present at Moodkee and at Ferozeshah, the 
critical battle in which defeat would have le^ to over- 
whelming disaster. The high c6urage of our leaders 
on this occasion — the Generals Gough and Hardinge, 

K 
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resolving to conquer or die, the fine spectacle of the 
Governor-General himself sleeping among the soldiers 
at the outposts in order to share their trials, and 
placing his son in the forefront of the battle next day 
so as to inspire confidence in his troops — these are 
great memories in the past, and likely to set a splendid 
example to soldiers of every rank. They were not lost 
upon Iloldich, u^n his chief, who in the first action 
fought on his o'^n account at Aliwal, won it against 
tremendous odds, and achieved success not inferior to 
that in the principal operations of the campaign. The 
duties of an aide-de-camp to the general in chief com- 
mand at any hard-fought day are in the highest sense 
onerous and responsible, but young Holdich did his 
work right well, as he did again later on at the decisive 
action of Sobraon, in which he was so severely wounded 
that he could take no part in the closing scenes of the 
war. After that, and still as aide-de-camp, he accom- 
panied Sir Harry Smith to the Cape of Good Hope 
when that general assumed the governorship of the 
colony. Here fresh opportunities ofiered of gaining 
experience and distinction. The Kaffir war which 
presently broke out was no unmixed success, it is true. 
Perhaps no English general was ever called upon to 
play a more difficult part than Sir Harry Smith ; no 
public servant was ever more ungenerously and un- 
fairly used. The policy of cheeseparing, niggardly 
economy had been pushed to its extreme limits ; the 
Cape was nearly denuded of troops, adequate reinforce- 
ments were denied, and yet the sins of failure, the 
crime of suffering victory to elude fii^gers too weak 
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really to clutch it, were visited upon the chief who 
was by no means personally to blame. Sir Harry’s 
dauntless behaviour when hemmed in and imprisoned 
by hordes of Kaffirs at Fort Cox ; the bold and intrepicl 
courage with which, at the head of a small but gallant 
band of mounted riflemen and attended by his personal 
staff, he broke through the beleaguering savages, and 
galloped a dozen miles at top speed? till he gained the 
shelter of King William’s Town, are matters of history, 
feats to which we can do ample justice in these later 
days. But, in spite of his own gallantry, and of the 
manifest injustice of condemning a general unheard, 
the Administration at home was determined to recall 
Sir Harry Smith, The greatest living soldier, the 
Iron Duke himself, in his place in the House of Lords, 
declared that he was proud to say that he had not ob- 
served any serious erroi>in the whole of the operations 
of Sir Harry Smith — I distinctly approve of all — of 
all the orders he has given his troops, and of the 
arrangements he has made for their success.’^ Never- 
theless, the general was sacrificed to popular clamour, 
and surrendering the command to General Cathcart, 
who superseded him, he came home. 

Returning once more to regimental duty, Major 
Holdich was soon fortunate enough to see more active 
service in the field. His regiment was in Burmah, and 
took part in the Burmese War; it was engaged also 
against the great robber chieftain in the fastnesses of 
the Donabew district, and after a period of inaction, 
chafing, bitterly at the chances aj0forded to others in the 
Crimea, it presently passed over to India, and did its 
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share in suppressing the great Sepoy revolt. By this 
time Edward Holdich was a O.B. and a full colonel in 
the army, although still a regimental captain low down 
on the list, a striking but somewhat rare instance of 
the anomalies of brevet rank. Had his regiment gone 
to the Crimea he would probably have commanded a 
brigade, of which his own regiment under his own 
colonel, might have formed part. As it was he soon 
rose to an independent command upon the Nepaul 
frontier, and at the close of the operations was 
appointed to the Staff in Bengal. Here he remained 
for the years immediately following, till presently the 
slow process of time brought him, while still quite a 
young man, to the top of the tree, and without having 
served as a regimental lieutenant-colonel he passed up 
to the rank of a general officer. The whirligig of time 
had, in fact, brought its revenges, and it seemed not 
unlikely that it would prove a positive disadvantage to 
General Holdich that he had got on so early and so 
well. The rank of a major-general is a highly-prized 
and, in many cases, long-looked-for distinction ; but it 
is sometimes a misfortune to attain to it. Commands 
are not plentiful, and the long list of eligible candi- 
dates makes choice sufficiently embarrassing to the 
powers that be. Some must inevitably be left out in 
the cold, and thus it is that many an active and ener- 
getic man in the prime of life finds himself relegated 
hopelessly to the shelf. It was not so exactly in the 
case of General Holdich, who received two divisional 
commands, one at Cork and the other in Dublin ; but 
before he had exhausted his period of service in the 
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latter, his excessive and somewhat unsatisfactory good 
luck overtook him, and, rising now willy-nilly to the 
rank of full general, ho was compelled to relinquish 
his command. There is now unfortunately little left 
for him to accept. The posts which a full” general 
can accept may bo counted on one^s fingers. The two 
great Med iterranean* fortresses ; Cyprus, perhaps, when 
regularly organized and annexed ; the chief command 
in India ; Ireland — when these are mentioned the tale 
is told. That one or other of these should fall to a 
man still in the full vigour of all his faculties, and 
almost in the heyday of youth and strength, seems 
probable enough. One has only to look at Sir Edward 
Iloldich as he walks with springy step, his slight, 
spare frame erect and active, his eye still bright anrl 
keen, and his whole appearance indicating that ho still 
possesses the priceless Boon of liealth and youth, to see 
that he is still full of untold units of work. Those 
who have served under his orders know him as an 
excellent soldier, prompt to decide, of sound practical 
views, having behind him years of experience, a clear, 
intelligent mind, backed up by a plentiful fund of 
sterling common sense. Of quiet and unassuming 
demeanour, ho can upon occasion assume the eye to 
threaten and command ; but his habitual courtesy and 
kindliness of heart win for him willing service and 
cordial co-operation from all. It would be a thousand 
pities if the country were to be prevented from drawing 
still further upon the energies and brains of a man so 
thoroughly capable in every sense of the word. 



XX. 


THE INDIAN FOUKTH ESTATE. 

The Press of India — emharras de richesses ! It was by 
no means an easy task to make a suitable selection of 
men whose functions in the State fabric might be 
symbolized by pillars of every description, from the 
mighty pier, or buttress, which is more useful than 
ornamental, to the column which, though more orna- 
mental than useful, is an essential component of 
every properly regulated structure. He would be a 
bold man who should specialise for a like object any of 
the two hundred and odd editors of British India. 
Each being a primus inter pares, we have considered it 
desirable to treat the present subject, not as a Pillar, 
but as a Colonnade — or, more properly, as the vast 
abstraction known in Western countries by the name 
of the Fourth Estate. 

The growth of the Press is in many ways the most 
striking phenomenon in the history of British India. 
It may even be said that the institution itself is unique 
in its kind. But in many respects, too, it inevitably 
suffers by comparison with the Press of England. The 
leading contrast is almost too obvious even for an 
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allusion. Here the Press is the mouthpiece of the 
people, with whom political responsibility ultimately 
rests; there — and we refer to the Anglo-Indian sec- 
tion in particular — it is chiefly the pastime of an ex- 
tremely limited public without any political responsi- 
bility whatever. The English Press is the voice of the 
nation ; the Anglo-Ipdian Press is the voice of a small 
portion of the three or four score thousand English- 
men, few of whom would remain in India an hour 
longer than they could possibly help. The contrast, 
as regards responsibility and representative character, 
may be illustrated by the fact that, in the event of a 
great political crisis, the Viceroy of India could, at a 
moment’s notice, suspend every newspaper between 
the Himalayas and Cape Comorin. Say you what you 
like, and we shall do what we like, are the words in 
which the administrators of British India might sum- 
marise their theory of the relation between themselves 
and the journalists, both Native and English. Poli- 
tically, there are only two estates in India — a bene- 
ficently despotic bureaucracy of sixteen gentlemen, and 
their two hundred million subjects. 

These circumstances, no doubt, justify to some extent 
the frequent assertion that the tone and matter of the 
Anglo-Indian journals are rather more parochial than 
Imperial. In India, however, as elsewhere, journalists 
must consult the tastes of their readers. Is there one 
Anglo-Indian in a hundred who would not prefer a 
paragraph of station gossip, or an announcement about 
a huTTd garden-party, to the most eloquent dis- 

sertation on a great public question of land tenure, 
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revenue, finance, and the like? For the ordinary 
English bird of passage these topics possess no interest 
whatever ; it cannot be expected that they should. So 
much may fairly be admitted. But there is another 
side to the picture. In the first place, the English 
journals are themselves by no means free from the 
taint of parochialism. Do not even the London papers 
devote whole columns to topics which are essentially as 
trivial as the silliest gossip published in any 7)wfuml 
print ? But secondly, though the Anglo-Indian papers 
wisely accommodate themselves to the ordinary taste, 
they not only supply the heavier material for the few 
who may demand it, but they often handle it with a 
skill and vigour unsurpassed, as regards kindred sub- 
jects, by the Press at home. It would be easy to name 
some Anglo-Indian journalists who, from their assi- 
duity, ability, and life-long experience in the country, 
are just as competent as the ablest members of the 
Government to criticize the most intricate questions of 
administration. 

Again, it would be ridiculous to assert that any of 
these members can speak on the great questions of 
finance and commerce with anything like the authority 
which the Anglo-Indian public, including the Fourth 
Estate itself, willingly concedes to certain well-known 
journalists in Calcutta and Bombay. So long as men 
of this stamp are to be found at its head, it will be im- 
possible to deny that the Indian Press must exercise 
an influence — ^none the less real because indirect— 
upon the local and supreme autocracies, and the current 
of public affairs. The Press, in short, is the sole avail- 
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able antidote against the enervation of Bureaucracy. 
We might name one writer in particular whose vigo- 
rous onslaughts on official senility have richly deserved 
a O.S.I. at least. In the next place, the Indian writers 
enjoy one great compensation for the lack of the repre- 
sentative power wielded by their English brethren — 
and that is their independence. The English journalist 
is often perhaps too representative, and his head- 
quarters too like a factory where goods are reeled ofE 
to suit the tastes — wise or foolish, refined or vulgar — 
of consumers, just as longcloth, bottled beer, and shady 
dramas are produced in other kinds of workshops. In 
England the individuality of the writer is too often 
merged in the abstraction of the firm. But in India 
the journals which have been more or less familiarly 
known hero for the last twenty, thirty, or forty — and, 
in the case of the oldest of them all, nearly eighty — 
years, have always borne the stamp of their individual 
editors. Their names always suggest the names of the 
men who made them what they were, and who wrote 
with the authority of knowledge and ability, though 
not of official position. 

In a word, the less favourable view of the significance 
of the Indian Press becomes less and less applicable as 
time goes on. Its power will increase as the Govern- 
ment of India passes from the bureaucratic stage to 
the sphere of general politics. (Imperial would have 
been the more appropriate adjective, but for its unlucky 
association with a kind of shoddy statesmanship.) The 
frequent regret and complaint of Anglo-Indian writers 
that they are removed from the central current of the 
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world’s affairs, becomes less justifiable every year — we 
might almost say every day. For instance, are they 
not at this hour as vitally interested in the Balkan 
Mountains as in the Hindoo Khoosh and the Suleiman ? 
An Anglo-Indian journalist might have considered 
himself a politically detached atom so long as India, in 
so far as the public of 35ngland and Europe cared for 
it, might have lain somewhere on the invisible side of 
the moon. But now that the subject is one in which 
every European Cabinet entertains the liveliest con- 
cern, there is no reason why he should not regard the 
exercise of his calling to be at least as important 
in India as elsewhere. It is often said that the 
Civil Service offers the only career worthy of an able 
and ambitious Anglo-Indian; but the Press is gra- 
dually affording more opportunities for labour no less 
useful and honourable, though less dignified and re- 
munerative, than even that of the higher stages of 
office. 

But all this while we have said nothing of that por- 
tion of the Press for which its conductors claim the 
honour and title of the Indian Press by pre-eminence. 
The twenty or so Anglo-Indian papers represent, as 
they contend, only the views of the few thousand 
White Brahmins who have come to sojourn in the 
country ; but the one hundred and eighty Hindoo and 
Mahoraedan editors are the spokesmen of the two hun- 
dred million, and more, natives of the land. This 
claim we may, and must, to a great extent, concede at 
once. The Native papers may be wise or foolish, loyal 
or the reverse; but, such as they are, they consti- 
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tute the true Press of India. The Press Law was 
an acknowledgment of the fact. Measured by the 
European standard, the Press circulation, or, more 
properly speaking, its subscription list, is ridiculously 
small ; but the length of its list is no index to the 
amount of its influence. An immense number" of 
natives are affected one way or the other by news- 
papers in which they may never have invested an 
anna of their own. And it is an undoubted fact that 
in nineteen cases out of twenty the Native editors 
express themselves, as regards at least the essentials of 
administration, in a manner most loyal to the para- 
mount Power. The spectacle of a free Press in an 
Asiatic despotism sorely puzzled the soul of Sir William 
Muir’s Russian friend ; but in India at least — we 
cannot answer for Turkestan — the singular contradic- 
tion is an affair of ordinary experience. The natives 
of India, journalists and all, are alive to the fact ; and, 
what is more, they fully appreciate it. Though many 
Governors-Gieneral have warmly supported the freedom 
of the Press, it cannot be said that its liberty is the 
work of any of them in particular. Lord Wellesley 
banished the first Anglo-Indian journal to the Danish 
settlement of Serampore, and succeeding rulers ex- 
pelled editors, and harassed ,the papers with licensing 
and censorial regulations. Still, it cannot be said that 
our Native fellow-subjects and our countrymen in 
India conquered the liberty of the Press for them- 
selves. It is not so much the result of Metcalfe’s 
legislation as the fruit and the characteristic of the 
genius of the race to which Fate has appointed the 
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greatest task of the kind ever imposed upon a nation 
of conquerors* 

* I have received the following communication on the subject of the 
foregoing article from a friend of great experience, who is well qua- 
lified to speak on such a matter : What Sir Ilenry Maine has said 
about the general culture of Indians is true as regards the Press. The 
English public judge from the seaboard towns. Except in Lucknow, 
Lahore, and Poona, where I believe the local papers are in the hands 
of certain associations, the Mofussil native Press is almost entirely 
without influence. And oven in the seaboard towns the ficngali 
element is strong and deceiving, because it must be remembered that 
the Baboos, though decidedly first in intellectual advancement, are 
politically of no moment whatever. Had the rise of the Press, been 
treated as a narrative, its story would have allowed of some very 
curious illustrations. Take, for instance, these two brief statements,— 
what an astonishing growth in public opinion and its influence they 
betray. In 1823 the secretaries of the Government wore a green 
unifprm, and were in the habit of walking before Government House 
in the evening on a path still called the ‘Secretaries’ Walk.' Silk 
Buckingham was then editor of the Calcutta JourmL It is true he 
had previously censured some of the acts of tbo Government, but his 
last offence was saying that at sunset a very sinister description of 
grasshopper was to be observed on the plain. Fo'r this, Mr. Adams, 
then acting as Govornor-Genoral, had Buckingham put on board ship 
and deported then and there out of the country. Years after, by con- 
tinual complaint, Buckingham obtained a pension, but never more did 
he set foot on the Plain of Calcutta. That, as I say, was in 1823. la 
1878, Mr. K. Knight travelled through thp famine districts in Agra. 
He 43ensured Sir George Couper’s arrangements in the Statesman, No 
deporting in 1878! Sir George wrote an elaborate defence of his 
conduct in immediate reply to Knight, which he submitted to the 
Government of India. And the Government of India, sitting in 
judgment in the case of Knight v, Coupor, passed an order of acquittal 
in sympathizing, but not enthusiastic, terms.’^ 
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The old East India Company had many grand quali- 
ties: it desired to be just: thrifty, and prudent in its 
financial arrangements, it was often splendid in its 
designs, and always magnificent in its rewards. It was 
defended on its dying bed by John Stuart Mill, and 
does not need the eulogy of feebler pens. But it had 
one singular prejudice, amounting at times almost to 
monomania, wFich was jealousy of the immigration of 
settlers. 01 merchants on a large or small scale, who 
took scant interest in politics, and came into collision 
only with such natives in the ports as were agents for 
land produce ; of tradesmen who peaceably pursued their 
avocations in the sea-board towns, the Company took 
little notice. In the three presidency cities the chief 
jealousy of the nm-oflEicial was shown in the persecu- 
tion of newspap^ ; we say persecution advisedly, for 
it was more than prosecution. By a most singular 
weapon of tyranny called deportation,’’ the Govern- 
ment in 1823 put the proprietor of the Calcutta 
Journal on board ship, and turned him, for ever, out 
of the country. And up to Lord Metcalfe’s time as 
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acting Governor- General, the Press was always more 
or less subject to annoyance. 

But the prejudice against English planters, land- 
owners, and settlers generally, in the rural districts, 
lasted with the life of the Company ; and, indeed, the 
singular outbreak of ill-feeling between the local 
government of Bengal and the indigo interests, in 
1859 and 1860, may be said, in some measure, to have 
been a posthumous result of the Company’s old in- 
firmity. Of what is known as the Nil Durpan dis- 
turbance, more need not here bo said than that every- 
body seemed under a spell to act as reflection would 
have shown them they should not have acted. It was 
like a scene in one of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s fairy 
caprices. The Bengalee drama, which should have 
been left to perish of literary insignificance, was 
attacked or defended until it gained celebrity. The 
Government secretary circulated it, as if he had been 
promised a commission on its success. It formed the 
subject of a useless trial ; the wrong person was made 
answerable for its malignity ; the judge spoke in terms 
befitting the counsel for the prosecution ; the bishop 
publicly rebuked the judge; — indeed, every one was 
clearly under an incantation to forget himself. But 
this outburst was what the doctors call a sequela 
of the disease ; the malady was really over, for it was 
the Mutiny that taught Englishmen that their in- 
terests in the country were common, and that in the 
day of danger the non-official found his natural place 
by the side of the official. The old Government 
jealousy of the interloper, of course, in its day, did a 
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good deal of mischief. It tended to encourage a 
priggish and interfering behaviour on the part of 
Government officers on the one hand ; on the other, 
it fomented a very unreasonable opposition to public 
measures on the part of the planters and settlors. 
These latter were* not, it is true, an immaculate 
body, but they were made worse by being denounced 
and misjudged. That they were (with one or two 
illustrious examples, indeed, of philanthropic worth) 
occasionally harsh and unjust to those with whom 
their farming requirements brought them into con- 
tact, was doubtless true; that they sometimes went 
so far, in Bengal, as to^ encourage agrarian riots, 
and themselves to give employment to bands of 
clubmen, is also known. In different parts of the 
country, circumstances tended to modify the relations 
between officials and non-officials in district life. The 
coffee planters of the Wynaad, and other parts of the 
Madras presidency, were more independent of the 
Government. In Tirhoot, again, a common loyb of 
sport, and especially the English passion for riding, 
formed a bond which often drew into close intimacy 
the indigo farmer and the Government servant. 

A fruitful source of misunderstanding between the 
planter and the authorities had always been the neces- 
sity for litigation which his position as temporary 
lessee of lands enforced upon him. There was no 
court available for his frequent needs, except the 
native civil courts spread throughout the districts; 
and for these the planter had a contempt which, un- 
fortunately, often led him into conduct accountable 
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indeed, but not to be excused. These rural judges 
were, in former days, very badly paid, some of them 
not getting more than £10 a month ; and it was a 
notorious fact that a decision was not beyond the 
reach of money. To expose and get removed such 
a venal officer was a long, tiresome, and precarious 
business; to bribe him, a very easy one. He was 
sometimes bribed. The descent once made to these 
bad practices, worse followed : struggles in chicanery 
with native opponents ; the processes of law set in 
motion out of malice or revenge ; annoyances of 
every sort carefully thought out. The Englishman, 
perhaps, would be for the time worsted ; he would shut 
himself up in his factory, and defy the myrmidons of 
the disreputable court. These again would besiege his 
door, infest his outhouses, and insult his servants, not 
indeed without apprehension of small shot' in the calves 
of their legs from an upper chamber. This was all 
subject-matter for exaggeration, for accusations and 
reprisals. The immorality, too, which had only 
slowly disappeared from amongst the official classes 
themselves, in consequence of the improved facilities 
of communication, the greater publicity of social 
life, and the increasing number of spectators and 
critics in the shape of outsiders, lingered of course 
in the solitary houses of the settlers far removed from 
the ken of their fellow-men and the influences of 
society. The institution of the Curtain and the other 
appliances of Zenanah life were not wanting; the 
hookah and the bottle occupied hours which afforded 
splendid leisure for reading or reasonable amusement ; 
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and the exquisite nights of Eastern latitudes were 
disturbed with the jingle of native music, and the 
chink from the anklets of the bayadere. In some of 
these secluded places the Mutiny came like a shock of 
fate, and Sense was dragged trembling into the pre- 
sence of its natural enemy, who is Death. 

But this great social upheaving brought with it, 
too, the remedy for the unnatural state of things which 
had too long prevailed. The starched demeanour and 
assumed superiority of officials would have always 
prevented any understanding between parties ap- 
parently bent upon misjudging each other. But 
common danger, common reliance, and common valour 
effected, as if by the wand of a magician, a reconcilia- 
tion which cannot but be lasting. History has claimed 
for her own department the courage, tact, and adminis- 
trative abilities of men who, like Venables in Goruck- 
pore and Azimgurh, upheld the credit of the British 
name; but many gallant deeds have escaped notice 
which were carried out by non-officials, for the love 
and honour of the old country, quite as much as for 
personal defence. Without manner of doubt the 
Empire was supported — in that dread hour — by many 
a pillar whose Doric simplicity has robbed it of 
celebrity or prominent notice; indeed, whose very 
existence has scarcely reached the ears of posterity. 
Before the Mutiny came on, the gradual introduc- 
tion of railways had begun to work a great and useful 
revolution. Society commenced to recruit its ranks 
from a body who had been brought up beyond ear- 
shot of the traditions of the Services, The old members 
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of the army and the civilians wore esteemed and liked 
— if they possessed qualities to call forth such senti- 
ments — but not merely on account of their position. 
And the railway officials, forming often an important 
item in the society of large stations, created a link 
between official and non-official circles, which has been 
of the greatest benefit. It seems impossible to believe 
that misunderstandings which once existed should ever 
arise again. But forbearance will be necessary on 
the part of both sections ; if, on the one side, officials 
put away an arrogance of manner calculated to irritate 
and engender opposition, non-officials should be cautious, 
whilst maintaining personal independence, to concede 
the due respect for the function which is no longer 
claimed for the individual. On this understanding 
alone can official life bo carried out with dignity and 
efficiency. * 

The great vice of public opinion in India ‘ is the 
undue vehemence with which propositions, often by no 
means distinctly apprehended, are held and enunciated. 
The government of a vast multitude of peoples, 
virtually living in a century long anterior to our own, 
must, if conducted with any view to their happiness, 
be a task of immense difficulty, and one requiring the 
patient consideration of the best intellect available. 
An individual mind can scarcely hope to strike upon a 
panacea which has any chance of permanent success. 
We sincerely trust and believe that there is a great 
future for the injured interloper of former years; 
that as justice of the peace, municipal authority, 
meuilcr of couul*:!, local magistrate, philanthropist, 
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amimm euri(Py he will have every opportunity given 
him for exercising legitimate influence. But we 
confess we do not look forward with any comfort to 
an increase of statesmen, to any accession to the ranks 
of those who have got entirely new plans of adminis- 
tering our Eastern Empire. It is in the last degree 
improbable that any person who would, under other 
circumstances, have risen to great political influence, 
should have hidden his light under a bushel so long, 
as to have attained middle life — surrounded by the 
full opportunities of Indian life- — without any one 
finding out he was a genius. Local knowledge is of 
the greatest possible service to a mind otherwise 
capable of turning facts to good account ; but not of 
itself. And if people would only understand that the 
sole method of utilising their experiences very often 
lies in the sacrifice of supplying them for the use of 
other &, we should often be spared a great many crude 
schemes, which are so far harmful that they distract 
the attention which wiser ones demand. 

One painful point remains. The frightful convul- 
sion of 1857 — 1858 created a chasm between natives 
and Europeans which has not yet been bridged over. 
With all his faults the old planter was often a very 
friendly neighbour with the zemindar ; with all his 
impracticable egotism, the old civilian had many a 
cherished and valued companion among the native com- 
munity. This state of things has temporarily passed 
away ; outsider and oflScial agree in the sinister article 
of faith, that the niggers arc not to be trusted.” But 
a remark of Lord Napier of ^tlagdala is eminently true : 
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“Every man who, by haughty or inconsiderate con- 
duct, alienates the regard of his native fellow-subjects, 
throws a stone at the British power in India/’ And 
the reverse is, of course, true also — that it is not 
necessary to be an official of the Government to greatly 
aid in the support of the empire, by conciliatory be- 
haviour to the conquered race. In the prospect of a 
ffreat increase of settlers in connection with the cultiva- 

o 

tion of tea, the spread of manufactures, — ultimately, 
perhaps, the development of mineral resources, — how 
satisfactory it would be to think that north and south, 
east and west, sturdy Englishmen were not only laying 
the foundations of their own fortunes, but by gaining 
the regard of the natives were consolidating the 
power of their nation over the vast and interesting 
continent which wonderful events have placed under 
its charge. 
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SIE WILLIAM JEIIVOIS, C.B., K.C.M.G. 

Ir was the mischance of his military service, hitherto 
sufficiently stirring,- which stranded Captain Jervois, 
then an oflGicer of some fifteen years’ standing, upon 
the Island of Alderney just when Europe was aflame 
and his comrades and contemporaries were winning 
honours in the Crimean War. lie was engaged, it 
was true, upon engineering works of great scope and 
importance, still his employment was at best inactive 
and dull compared with the great game afoot else- 
where. While other soldiers were growing famous, as 
true soldiers best love to grow famous — in the actual 
clash of conflict — while colleagues and school friends 
were fast distancing him, as it seemed, in the race 
for preferment, while brother officers of his . own corps 
were gaming sound practical experience in their own 
scientific walk of the military profession, it was hard 
fate t<^ be engrossed with contractors’ specifications, 
with the details of draughtsmen and the shortcomings 
of clerks of works. The enforced inaction must have 
been the more irksome to a young man who had 
already, like Horace, ** fought not without glory.” ’ In 
the first years of his career, when still quite a lad, he 
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found no outlet for his energies at the Oape of Good 
Hope beyond purely civil duties, but the time came 
when he was called upon to do more than construct 
roads, build bridges, and establish frontier posts. The 
Kaffir War of 1841 arrived opportunely to give him 
many openings, of which ho availed himself to the full, 
not only in the execution of valuable surveys of vast 
tracts of land in close proximity to the enemy, but 
in the active operations of war. Not ♦strangely, then, 
he looked askance at his more fortunate fellows, envy- 
ing them their luck, and wondering whether his turn 
would come again. It came — in truth, it was already 
close at hand, but the direction wa6 not perhaps that 
which he would have chosen for himself. A royal visit 
to Alderney brought him under the immediate approval 
of august personages, and the Queen’s recognition of 
the good work he had done in the insular defences was 
followed by promotion and removal to the London 
District as Commanding Royal Engineer. This, as 
it turned out, meant continued exclusion from active 
service in the East, but the move had other important 
consequences. “ There is a divinity which shapes our 
end, rough, hew them as we may.” Something more 
than chance took Major Jervois to the great centre of 
life, where, standing in the gangway, as it were, he 
found himself unexpectedly called upon to play a con- 
spicuous part in great changes then pending. 

The period was now approaching when a fresh revo- 
lution was to take place in war. The new and startling 
discoveries of mechanicians, chemists, and engineers, 
were to be turned to account in the development of the 
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processes of destruction. The inventions of our Arm- 
strongs, OUT Whitworths, and our Pallisers, began to 
invest modern artillery with the most terrible and 
deadly power. In length of range, in weight and 
calibre, modern guns daily became more and more 
formidable, and the apprehension grew, not without 
cause, that' no fortifications on land, and no ships 
afloat, as then constructed, would have any chance in 
future struggles. . A total revision of our navy and of 
the whole of our land defences was imperative. The 
latter were, moreover, proved to bo as ludicrously 
inadequate in extent as in their character ; the former, 
it was soon shown, would be sunk at the first encounter 
with ships armour-plated and carrying the new guns. 
From this moment dawned a new era in defensive as 
well as in offensive warfare, and with the former Colonel 
Jervois was associated from the first. His official posi- 
tion had already secured for him a place upon that 
Barrack Accommodation Committee, which had brought 
about such great and salutary changes in the sanitary 
condition and general comfort of the troops, and the 
services which he had thfen rendered, his shrewd, 
sagacious intellect, and his sound professional skill 
marked him out clearly as the man of all others to 
assist in the development of the new ideas of attack 
and defence. Colonel Jervois was first nominated 
Assistant-Inspector- General of Fortifications, his chief 
being the renowned Sir John Burgoyne; he became 
Secretary next to the Defence Committee, of the United 
Kingdom ; later ho was appointed to serve as member 
of the special committee which was to report upon the 
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application of iron to the defences of ships and of land 
fortifications. The labours in these severcll and very 
onerous capacities^ through which he passed triumphant, 
were herculean in their character, but the success 
which attended his efforts paved the way to his further 
and rapid advancement. Almost naturally, Colonel 
Jervois slipped into the post of general adviser and 
responsible authority on all matters of fortifications. 

The vast works which were growing into being at 
the most vital points, at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and 
Portland, on the Medway, at Harwich, or on the 
Thames, were under his immediate control ; he might 
be buried near to one or other of our great arsenals; 
and remembered like a new Sir Christopher Wren, 
by the epitaph that his monument lay around. More 
than this, such value by this time attached to his 
opinion that his counsel was eagerly sought on every 
side. He went to Canada on the special invitation of 
the Colonial Government to confer and report upon the 
frontier defences ; he did the same for the harbours 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ; he visited and 
examined the seaboard fortifications of the forts of the 
United States. The great Mediterranean fortresses 
next claimed his attention ; Bermuda also ; Quebec was 
fortified according to his recommendation ; he advised 
concerning the harbours at the mouth of the Bed Sea ; 
and he accompanied Lord Mayo to British Burmah to 
do the same for Bangoon and Moulmein, By this 
time, indeed, he had earned a world- wide reputation. 
Foreign States, Switzerland notably, submitted to hitn 
the whole scheme of their national defences, and were 
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glad to follow his advice. So highly was he esteemed 
upon thfe Continent, that when a special mission of 
scientific officers was dispatched to inspect the fortifi- 
cations of Antwerp, General Brialmont said, surprised, 
« Why do you come to us, when you have in Colonel 
J ervois an engineer almost without equal in his 
time ? 

To this high reputation as a military engineer South 
Australia owes its good fortune in securing Sir William 
Jervois as its present Governor. Summoned hastily 
from the Straits Settlements, to which his able manage- 
ment of the Perak troubles had at length given peace 
and quiet, he joined Colonel Scratchley at Melbourne 
to co-operate with him and discuss the question of 
Australian defences. While thus engaged the Govern- 
ment of South Australia suddenly fell vacant through 
the deplorable illness of Sir William Cairns, and Sir 
William Jervois, to the delight of the people, yas 
forthwith inducted into the place. He has held office 
little more than six months, and yet the announcement 
of his departure for England was hailed with unfeigned 
regret, not unmixed with apprehension that he did not 
mean to return. Such rumours were groundless. Sir 
William^s temporary leave of absence had been rendered 
imperative by the pressure of private affairs ; but the 
general expression of regret at his departure and the 
fear that accompanied it were the best proofs of the esti- 
mation in which he is held. Already Sir William Jervois 
has given abundant evidence of that untiring energy 
which is one of his strongest characteristics. To matters 
of deep Colonial importance he has given the fullest 
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and most concentrated attention. In such works as the 
engineering operations for improving the mouths of the 
Murray, and reducing the difficulties of its navigation, 
he is naturally quite at home; but his eager spirit 
throws itself also into all questions which affect the 
general welfare of the province. He has a plain, 
straightforward method of dealing with men which 
soon wins them over to his views. His manner is short 
and sharp, after the way of his cloth, and his speech 
rapid ; he goes straight to his point without circum- 
locution or delay. This plain-speaking, all who serve 
with or under him have already learnt to appreciate. 
He may tell colonists just as he has told colleagues or 
subordinates, many home truths in somewhat iJrusque, 
decisive language, but the evident honesty of purpose 
which underlies them removes almost before it is 
formed any unpleasant impression they might occasion. 
When the scarcity of domestic servants in South Aus- 
tralia has grown into a positive nuisance he will not 
hesitate probably to recommend the importation of 
.Chinese, just as he would have told the Canadians 
they must substitute new for old methods of defence. 
This conviction that all his public utterances have 
but one object — the advancement ef the public good 
— has secured for l^im, and will probably preserve, 
ilia popularity. He will have the opportunity of 
largely increasing it on his return by his hospitalities 
at Government House, It is not too much to say 
that the success of each regime is not a little dependent 
upon social conditions. Adelaide has so long been 
widowed in this respect that it welcomes with addi- 
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tional pleasure the return of a Governor who comes 
back as a family man. 

If it be Sir William Jervois’s intention to pursue 
further the career of the pro-consul which he has now 
fairly entered, and in which he has already achieved 
an undoubted measure of success, he is very happily 
placed at his present post. South Australia is still 
junior in point of j^ears to many of its neighbours, but 
it is not far behind any of them in enterprise, breadth 
of policy, or intelligence. The education of governor- 
ship will be well carried on in such a province, and 
he who graduates here with honour may reasonably 
expect translation to higher spheres. Inhere are many 
concurrent signs that at no great distance of time 
larger, if not more interesting, changes close by may 
fall to ^r William Jervois should he elect to remain 
at the Antipodes. Having so decided, it may be 
counted as nearly certain that he will continue to gain 
the goodwill of those over whom he is called to preside. 



XXIII. 


HENRY GEORGE KEENE. 

There are many well-informed persons who, on read- 
ing Mr. Grant Duff’s recent allusion to the Anglo- 
Indian poet, by pre-eminence, may have confessed 
their ignorance of the fact that Anglo-India possessed 
a poet of any sort. British India, it has been said, has 
produced men who have written profitably and plea- 
santly upon most topics, from Buddhist topes to black- 
beetles ; in philology, especially, her claims are almost 
second to none ; she boasts of at least one author who, 
if Fate had not relegated him to the department of 
gazetteers and statistics, might have won high distinc- 
tion as the historian of India no less than of Rural 
Bengal ’’ and Orissa ; ” yet her literature has not 
flowered into poetry. Mr. Grant Duff’s anonymous 
allusion really had reference to Mr. A. C. Lyall, but it 
might have been not altogether unjustly applied to the 
gifted civilian who fills the post of District Judge at 
Agra. Mr. H, G. Keene is not merely a dexterous, 
melodious versifier, but a poet of genius, whose miscel- 
laneous essays, with their unmistakable characteristics 
of humour and wit, run like a thread of gold through 
the drab of Anglo-Indian journalism. They consti- 
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tute a highly suggestive indication of the loss which 
the Anglo-Indian, public would sustain from a hard- 
and-fast rule prohibiting officials — so long as they 
conformed, as, in fact, they always have honourably 
conformed, to certain obvious restrictions — from writing 
to the papers. At the same time that it confers a 
benefit upon a public steeped in ennui ^ and upon editors 
in distress, the indulgence affords a congenial pastime 
to the few choicest spirits of the most hardly- worked 
Civil Service in the world, and a welcome set-off to an 
official drudgery the most complete and monotonous. 

‘‘In the long pedestrian performances for which the natives of India 
arc so remarkable, thoy often provide themselves with a supply of 
parched grain, which is carried in the girdle, and munched from time 
to time aa .the traveller proceeds. He is thus enabled to obtain a little 
nourishment without the delay and trouble of stopping to collect, 
prepare, and cook more substantial kinds. This slcndor viaticim is 
called Chabcena, and in the long and dreary path of exilo the Anglo- 
Indian is, in like manner, often glad of any kind of road-and-run litera- 
ture which may give him mental support without calling upon him to 
bring together and study moro nutritious matter,’’ 

These words are quoted from the preface to a collec- 
.tion of short essays which Mr. Keene published at 
Meerut more than twenty years ago, and to which, 
following his own analogy, he applied the title 

Chabeena.^' Mr. Keene, like many ornaments of. 
the Civil Service, has accomplished substantial and 
valuable work in the laborious fields of historical and 
archaeological research ; but the foregoing comparison 
holds good of perhaps the greater bulk of his literary 
labour — with this qualification, however, that, though 
sustaining and easy of digestion, the viaticum is neither 
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dry nor parched. The first, it seems, of his published 
series of compositions, the “Chabeena^’ is* a good 
specimen of the author^s style and the catholicity of 
his tastes. The first paper in the collection is an 
excellent description of the routine of Anglo-Indian 
life — especially of its narrowness, its dulncss, its 
immense boredom — though we muflst add that these 
qualities are detailed with the warm sympathy of an 
observer who sees even in that apparently uninviting 
life endless possibilities of enjoyment as well as of 
prosaic utility. The next paper in the collection — 
that, vi;c., on “Limitations of Indian Liberty,’^ — is a 
brief commentary, from the point of view of Indian 
conditions and experience, on John Stuart Mill’s 
essay on “ Liberty,” and opens out a vista of specula- 
tion upon which many writers have expended their 
ingenuity, and which in these critical times is likely to 
prove more attractive than ever. The essay is also 
noteworthy as containing many useful and extremely 
practical suggestions in regard to the decentralisation 
policy which is now an accepted and happy fact, though 
when Mr. Keene wrote, it was still “ in the air.” The 
“ Chabeena,” together with much of Mr. Keeners sub- 
sequent work, are among the first indications of a 
species of Indian descriptive literature which is steadily 
growing, and which, now that the public are manifest- 
ing a new and even keen inter^t . in Indian affairs, 
ought to become popular in England. An author who 
should unite power of expression with versatility of 
insight and sympathy, might soon, one would think, 
establish his claim to a hearing ; and as a writer on 
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such Indian subjects as the English public would care 
for, Mr. Keene’s combination of endowments is second 
to none. In verse, at least, he is not one of those who 
can only harp on one string. In his poems, if we may 
change the simile, we hear, not only the singing of the 
brook, but likewise the murmur of the sea. 

This variety of quality distinguishes his last volume 
of werses, “The Death of Akbar, and Other Poems,” 
published two or three years ago. The eponymous 
poem, together with the fine verses called “ The Tents 
of Shem,” “ Anti-Locksley, or, the Pervert’s Apology,” 
and “The Other Side,” are very popular in India, and 
deserve to be known in England. “ The Death of 
Akbar ” is only a dramatic fragment, the readers of 
which, we think, will regret that the author has 
devoted so little of his talent to the noblest form of 
poetic composition. “ Anti-Locksley,” as our Anglo- 
Indian readers will remember, was written on the 
occasion of the conversion of an English member of 
the Civil Service to Mahomedanism. Some deemed it 
a piece of irreverence towards Heaven, no iess than 
towards the gods at Simla ; but we need hardly say 
that it is nothing else than a legitimate reproduction 
of what might be supposed to be the reasoning by 
which a pervert would justify his resolution, alike to 
his conscience and before society. We have only space 
for a portion of the* poei^ : — 

“ Yes, the stop is taken, and I for my part have done 
With wine and the flesh of swine, and the faith of the Carpenter’s 
Son ; 

I have done with the creed of the Cross, and left off going to pray 
Wlioio a eiitiuch-mi'tdo I pr.tter preaches for praise and pay. 
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I am sick of civilisation, with all its cant and sham, 

Its wars that arc waged in the cause of trade, with the flag of the 
Lamb. 

“ Yes, I am sick of it all, and your world will call mo back 
When it teaches the weary camel to pick up a fallen pack. • 

There is no God but Allah ! he needs no help from man. 

Whom He will save, He saves without theological plan. 

Was Bethlehem’s manger meant to end in Oxford schools, 

And your prating preacher haranguing a crowd of frivolous fools — 
Defining a God who dwells in a temple not made with hands, 
Intoning through his nose what nobody understands ? 

« « « « 

“ What has your civilisation done for the people here ? 

Has it made them prosper ? — or poorer, think you, year by year ? 
Skulking in rotten cabins, like foul and famished ghosts, 

While you live at Simla, concocting statistics and well-paid posts, 
Standing like trees between the soil and the beams of God, 
Furnishing each clodhopper with one supporting clod ? 

This is not your ideal ? Well, and what is it, then ? 

Flatulent Bengal students aping the manners of men ! 

People that hate you like poison, praising you up to the skies, 
Greeks of the Lower Empire, building a throne on lies. 

No, no, I’ve done with it all — it’s cruelty, cant, and pride, 

And I turn to the life of the desert, the tent, and the untaught 
bride.” 

The next poem may be regarded as ^^The Other 
Side^^ to the despairing picture drawn by the Pervert. 
It describes a time of famine, and — 

“ The cry of the reapers whose labour was sped 
On the drought-smitten plain. 

The cry of tho children that wanted for bread, 

Of a people in pain : 

Who saw that they suffered and toiled and were 
Patient in vain. 

“ And who said of a truth our desert and reward 
Are at terrible odds, 

And far in th^ hills sleeps our temporal lord 
With our negligent gods : 

While we starve here, begrimed in the dust 
Of our waterless clods.” 
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They, too, were of the same mind with the Pervert ; 
but at last — 

“ . . . The sound of their sorrow went forth 

On the wings of the breeze, 

• Ueing borne by tho lightning to hills of the North, 

And under tho seas, 

To the Queen at the Isles, sitting throned in her 
Splendour and ease.*’ 

TJie next verse celebrates tbe charity and munifi- 
cence of the English nation : — 

“ Till the terrible odds of the strife passed away, 

And there came, once again, 

In tho season appointed, the genial ray 
And the aflluent rain, 

And boon Bhagirutti once more in her valley of grain. 

And then the appeal : — 

“Shall not these things, I pray you, bo mentioned while men 
Keep our memory alive, ^ 

And the writer of chronicles uses the pen 
That upbraids us with Clive, 

And with taking the honey, and leaving the bees but the hive ? ’ 

W^e may quote the following comparison from “ The 
Tents of Shem : — 

“ The corpses of dead cities, tho dry bones 
. Of a lost world in indistinct decay,*' 

The next quotation is also noteworthy, from its 
suggestion of the significance of Semitic ornamenta- 
tion : — 

“ liOoking on lordly arch and tall minor, 

The glowing sandstone shaft upon tho green, 
feel how void of grace our own lives are. 

And what the race that left them must have been. 

No forms of bird or beast, no shape of man, 

Intrude distraction : 

M 
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But with a comely geometric plan, 

The arabesque allays the thought of action. 

The leaning lotos, with inverted urn, 

0 ver the carven lintel seems to turn ; 

And over all, like fairy links an*! fetlers, 

The solemn Scriptiire-letters.** 

As adaptability for quotation is a test of authorship, we 
may cite the following from the same poem : — 

Knaves, when you dupe them, bluster ; fools complain > 

The wise man smiles, but trusts you not again.” 

“ Discretion,” ‘‘ Last Love Song,” and ‘‘ The Sulky 
Man’s Farewell,” are written in the humorous vein — 
the last-named being a very droll, rollicking, and 
amusing narrative of the worries of an Anglo-Indian 
official in the hot weather, when his wife is about to 
start for England. Here are three of its stanzas : — 

^ ** Once for all receive my wannng. 

Lay aside your doubt and scorning, 

Think, on waking every morning, 

‘ Faithful Cliarlie thinks of mu ; ' 

Though his mind be aught but plastic. 

Thinks in earnest, if ffintastio. 

Till, at night, his judgmoiit’s last tick 
Stops, in slumber, true to uie. 

***** 

** Then all day the Muonshee’s droning, 

Tales of forging, lying, ‘boning,’ 

Sham complainants, falsely groaning, 

Show tlieir wounds produced by paint, 

Clearing of encamping stations, 

T loads and schools, and sanitations, 

Tabulated operations 

Make a coil would rouse a saint ! 

** Measure up that stack of kunkur, 

Flog irie yonder larcenous younker, 

Splash the tatty, swing the punkah, 

Close the office, hear the bund ! 
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Then, though neither saint nor sinner, 

Homo to fast in place of dinner, 

Clear away, and then begin her 
Greeting by the Overland ! ’* 

Perhaps the best in the collection is the introductory 
piece, “Weeds of the Woodland,’^ a poem graceful in 
form and expression, and distinguished by a rare 
delicacy and tenderness of feeling. 

M^uch of Mr. Keene’s literary work has been inspired 
by the historic locality with which he has been inti- 
mately associated. Ilis guide-books to Agra and Delhi 
are learned, accurate, and detailed, and as delightful as 
they are learned. Their art criticisms, notes on local 
industries, architectural styles, legends, history, and 
the like arc of very great value. An intending tourist 
desirous of acquiring the utmost amount of knowledge 
about the architectural glories of Upper India, and in 
the shortest possible space of time, can do no bettor 
than wander over these famous localities with Mr. 
Keene’s books for his guidance. The Archaeological 
Society and Museum of Agra also owe their existence 
to Mr. Keene. On all matters relating to Mahomelan 
— or “Saracenic” — art and antiquities he is acknow- 
ledged to bo one of the two or three most competent 
authorities in India, and certainly the most competent 
in his own quarter of the country. Mr. Keene’s last 
work has been an enlarged reprint of his “Fall of the 
Mogul Empire,” which covers the obscure interval 
between the Mogul revolutionary period up to tho 
battle of Paiiiput, and the time of Generals Lake and 
Wellesley. Mr. Keene is now said to be engaged, on 
fresh historical work, including some sketches of tho 
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careers of the “Adventurers” who were carving out 
their fortunes in India at the dawn of the English era. 
The subject is full of romantic interest ; the field is 
almost unexplored, part of it being known only to Mr. 
Keene himself, and the labourer, we need hardly repeat, 
is well equipped for his task. 
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THE HON. SYTJD AHMED KHAN, C.S.T. 

Ok the measures which Lord Lytton has adopted for 
the advancement of natives to offices of dignity and 
responsibility, none has been more deservedly popular 
than his appointment of the venerable leader of the 
Mahomedan Liberals to a seat in the Legislative 
Council. The honour has been recognised by Hindoos 
and Mahomedans alike as a tribute to 8yud Ahmed 
Khan’s abilities, and the honesty, disinterestedness, and 
nobility of his character. It would be easier, perliaps, 
to estimate the value of his services to his country by 
reference to the visible fruits of his energy than to the 
force or contagion, so to speak, of his personal influence 
and example. Yet it is in this last respect that he 
chiefly interests one. The Syud belongs to the Socratic 
order of men — the men who inspire their fellows with 
their own enthusiasm, and are the well-springs of ideas 
to which others will impart a practical form and direc- 
tion. In this sense, Syud Ahmed Khan has occupied, 
for a great many years past, an almost unique position 
among the Upper Indian Mahomedans. In fact, the 
lateness of the acknowledgment of his great claims 
has been the result of an accident. But for his im- 
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perfect command of English, Sjmd Ahmod Khan would 
long ago have been promoted from the Subordinate 
Judgeship — whose duties he discharged so admirably 
at Benares — to a seat on the Bench of the High Coui t. 
Ho was, and is, devoid of ambition in the vulgar sense 
of the word ; and his late advancement was not merely 
unsought, but, on Syud Ahmed Khan^s own part, no 
doubt wholly unexpected. 

The wisdom of Ijord Lytton^s selection will be ap- 
parent from a more detailed account of the Mahomedan 
Liberals — or Naturalists,” as their less advanced co- 
religionists call them — and the kind of work to which 
their present leader has specially devoted himself. 
The name “ Naturalists ” was invented by way of 
allusion to the preference of Syud Ahmed^s party for 
Western science and knowledge generally, in contra- 
distinction to the old-fashioned, and often worse than 
useless, learning of the orthodox Mahomedan schools. 
The English reader will suspect that the term may 
sometimes be no less suggestive of dissent and reproach 
than of approbation. No doubt it is. But this is only 
another way of saying that reformers are usually in a 
minority. The views of the Mahomedan Liberals have 
frequently provoked the most violent opposition from 
the uncompromisingly orthodox parties. Even many 
of the warmest admirers of Syud Ahmed Khan per- 
sonally, still maintain his political and social doctrines 
to be utterly antagonistic to the spirit, and inconsistent 
with the vitality and progress, of Islam. But though 
the Naturalists are in a minority, they comprise 
among their adherents the best educated and the most 
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intelligent of the Mahomedan population, and in 
reality their influence is far greater than their num- 
bers, and is steadily increasing. 

Their most ambitious and also most promising effort 
in the direction of an educational policy is the recent 
foundation of the Anglo-Mahomedan college at Aligurh. 
It is to Syud Ahmed Khan that the chief credit of the 
project belongs. It may be doubted whether a begin- 
ning would have been made with the institution even 
now, but for the patience and resolution exhibited by 
him under great diflicultics and discouragement. His 
idea was to found a college, on the model, as regards 
residence, course of studies, scholarships, fellowships, 
and other endowments, of an English college at Oxford 
or Cambridge. In course of time, subsidiary institu- 
tions were to be established at the leading towns. The 
project met with the approval of many chiefs and 
gentlemen of distinction, Sir Salar Jung himself con- 
tributing a very large proportion of the sum required 
for an endowment fund. 

The same spirit pervades their political doctrines. 
They are English in everything — the essential elements 
of their religion excepted. The vague aspirations 
towards a revival of native rule, to which so many 
Mahomedan and Hindoo writers give expression, find 
but little favour among the Naturalists. On the con- 
trary, the Naturalists often speak as if they believed 
that an English conquest or occupation of all Maho- 
medan territory between the Punjaub frontier and the 
Balkans would be the very best thing that could 
happen. Next to Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salis- 
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bury the Mahomedan Progressists seem to be the most 
emphatic in their approval of the Asian Protectorate, 
and the annexation of Cyprus. Many of them regret 
that the English Ministry did not proceed to even 
greater extremities, by insisting upon definite and 
detailed pledge's for the just government of Asiatic 
Turkey, and even upon the nomination of English or 
Anglo-Indian officials who should superintend ,the 
execution of the promised reforms. They entertain, of 
course, a loyal respect for the head of their faith, but 
they assert, as unreservedly as any foreign critics, that 
the ruin of the Porte is simply the unavoidable end of 
official incompetence and corruption. A selection of 
articles from the last two years’ issue of their chief 
organ, the Aligurh Institute Gazette^ would form a 
curious and instructive record of the views of an ener- 
getic and influential, though numerically small, section 
of the Indian Mahomedans, as regards Russo-Turkish, 
Russo-Afghan, and Indo-Afghan politics. It need 
hardly be said that the Mahomedan Progressists would 
heartily approve of any punishment which Lord Lytton 
might inflict upon Shere Ali. In this respect, how- 
ever, they only resemble the great majority of the Indian 
Mahomedans, that is to say, if we accept the drift of 
the comments in the Mahomedan vernacular papers as 
an index of native opinion. 

Of the Aligurh Gazette, named above, Syud Ahmed 
Khan was, and still appears to be, the editor. It is 
one of the best native journals in Upper India ; but the 
English reader must not be led by English analogies 
into a misconception as to the influence of a native 
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Indian newspaper. The Gazette boasts of a steady 
circulation of three hundred, or at the very outside, 
three hundred and fifty copies a fortnight ; but, as is 
shown in an article published in a recent number of 
the Neto Quarterly Magazine^ the circulation, or, in 
other words, the subscription list, may be a very in- 
adequate measure of the real number of readers, and 
the many others who are indirectly affected by the 
paper, though they may never have bought or read a 
copy. The important fact is this, that journals of this 
description express the opinions of the classes who 
influence the multitudes. It is not every Mahomedaii 
paper, however, which would denounce the misrule of 
Mahomedan countries in the terms made use of in 
Syud Ahmed Khan^s organ. As stated in the articles 
already referred to, the Gazette declares that the woes 
of Turkey are attributable in great part to the religious 
teachers, or Moulvies, who read only one book, and 
who are not unlike the Mollahs one sees idling about 
the mosques in Hindostan. The Turkish Ulema, con- 
tinues ,the Gazette, deserves to be drowned in the Black 
Sea. A good example of its style and matter may be 
found in the number for the 31st of August, containing 
a reply to certain depreciatory observations of Lord 
Northbrook’s on the loyalty of the Indian Mahomedans. 

Every Mahomedan, whether a ‘ Naturalist ’ or not, 
knows,” says the Gazette, “ that no native Government 
has ever been so successful in making life and property 
secure, or ruled more ‘ peacefully and impartially,’ than 
that of the English.” As to Shero Ali, it reproaches 
him with folly and ingratitude, in a strain which distin- 
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guivshes the utterances of nineteen native journals out 
of twenty on this great question of the hour. Syud 
Ahmed Khan also enjoys a high literary distinction 
among Mahomedans generally. His “ Essays on the 
Life of Mahomet ’’ is a work which possesses a wide 
reputation. Much interest and value attaches to a little 
hook which he published some years ago in the course 
of the controversy which Dr. Hunter raised on the 
question — Whether Mahomedans were bound by their 
religion to rebel against the Queen ? 
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THE EARL OP KIMBERLEY. 

There is no older family in Norfolk than that of 
W odehouse. But titular ennoblement is by no means 
the necessary accompaniment or the guarantee of anti- 
quity, and though since there have been Angles in 
England there have been Wodehouses in Norfolk, a 
peerage was not among the possessions of the house 
until it was conferred on the great-grandfather of the 
present Earl of Kimberley. Born fifty-two years ago, 
the ex — or rather the penultimate — Secretary of 
State for the Colonies succeeded his grandfather as 
Baron Wodehouse while still at Oxford. In 1847, 
he won a first-class and a wife. Equipped with 
these encouragements to serious occupation, he ad- 
dressed himself at once with the steady and workman- 
like energy which forms a characteristic part of his 
nature to the struggle of political life. His talents 
received early recognition, and Lord Palmerston, on 
his return to power, in December, 1852, after the 
three hundred days' dexterous reign of Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli, selected him for the post of Under- 
secretary at the Foreign Office. Hero he remained 
until, as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
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tentiary to Ilussia, he was occupied with the delicate 
negotiations consequent upon our successful termination 
of the Crimean War. Again, for two years, from 1859 
to 1861, he was Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and having filled the same position at the India Ojffice 
in 1864, he was in October of that year appointed Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. In 1866, on the retirement of 
his party from power, he received the well-merited 
reward of an earldom; and, finally, from 1870 until 
the general elections of 1874, he was not the lejjst 
trusted of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry as Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. 

Although during his tenure of the Seals of the 
Colonial Office, Lord Kimberley had not the good 
fortune to complete any groat constitutional works, he 
enjoyed the satisfaction of adding two provinces — 
British Columbia in 1871, and Prince Edward Island 
in 1873 — to Canada, and of taking the first step 
towards the education of South Africa in the duties of 
autonomy by establishing a responsible Government at 
the Cape, i'for in an enumeration of Lord Kimberley’s 
achievements as a Colonial administrator should it bo 
forgotten that the Cunadian question connected with 
the Treaty of Washington demanded incessant labour, 
and discretion of the highest order ; while in a very 
different sphere the revision of the system of Indian 
Coolie emigration, and the settlement, with the aid of 
two important Commissions, of its minutest details, 
was a most important work. But as a whole, the 
period during which Lord Kimberley reigned in Down- 
ing Street was singularly uneventful. Nor was Lord 
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Kimberley tbe man to create events as some men can 
create them. If ho is free from the Whig lamez fairs, 
which was so conspicuous in Lord Melbourne, he has 
to the full the exceeding caution and the almost 
nervous dislike of undertaking any responsibility which 
can be possibly avoided, that are, above all things. 
Whig traditions. His fidelity to what may be de- 
scribed as the moral principle of his party, does not 
end here. With the Whig abhorrence of whatever 
savours of precipitation in action, Lord Kimberley 
combines the Whig coldness and reserve. Thus, at 
the Colonial Office he drew a hard-and-fast, and, to 
speak the truth, a rather needlessly ungonial line be- 
tween the spheres of official duty and social pleasure. 
To his duty, .indeed, ho was devoted, but he did not 
consider that it was part of his duty to contribute 
something towards making England a pleasant place 
for the subjects of his Colonial Empire to visit. He 
was, in a word, the severely conscientious and cir- 
cumspect official, and, unlike his successor, Lord Car- 
narvon, it never occurred to him to think whether 
he might not promote a kindly feeling between the 
Colonies and the mother country by condescending on 
occasions to receive the more distinguished of their 
representatives, when they happened to be in England, 
as host and friend. Yet human nature is not a con- 
sideration which even a Secretary of State and Cabinet 
Minister can afford to disregard. 

The striking features of his career form of them- 
selves an unmistakable index to the order of Lord 
Kimberley’s abilities and character. His early and 
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steady devotion to the work for which he had destined 
his life ; his patient pursuit of right objects by the 
right way ; a quiet disdain of parade, ostentation, or 
anything like sensational enterprise, and the total 
absence from his endeavours of all unworthy ambition, 
marked him out quickly as a statesman of a peculiarly 
solid and trustworthy type — one, indeed, who even at 
the immature age of thirty, when many men of future 
distinction have barely renounced the noisy pleasures 
of youth, could safely be intrusted amidst the intrigues 
of a foreign Court with the plenary disposition of 
English interests. Lord Kimberley is, as may be 
inferred from the honours he gained at college, a 
good scholar, and, what is a less certain consequence, 
a good writer also# With these qualities allied to his 
great capacity of patient application, and coupled with 
his large experience, he is now probably one of those 
most fully fitted members of the Jnberal party to fill 
both ably and gracefully the office of Secretary of 
State. For foreign affairs especially his competence is 
indisputable. II is opportunities certainly for gaining 
an insight into the mazes of European complications 
have been unrivalled. lie was at the Foreign Office 
through all the days of anxious diplomacy following 
Magenta and Solferino, when with the audacious in- 
trigues of French ambition and the conflict of Italian 
aspirations, the menacing alarm of Belgium and 
Prussia, and the weight of Austrian discomfiture, all 
the politics of Europe seemed involved in inextricable 
confusion. His service, too, at the Russian capital, 
from 1856 to 1858, and his official acquaintance with 
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the Syrian troubles of 1860, have given him no common 
understanding of questions arising from the li]ast. It 
is hence believed and hoped in many quarters that 
Lord Kimberley will live to be one of tlie most elRcient 
Secretaries for Foreign Affairs tliat England has pos- 
sessed. 

As Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Wodeliouse 
(for he was not yet Lord Kimberley) held no idle or 
easy office, for he had to deal, in 1865, with the 
Fenian conspiracy. It is believed that the ambitious 
plot had been carefully laid of setting up in Ireland an 
Irish Republic by American aid, and it is undoubted 
that arms were imported, oaths taken, and secret 
drills held. Through the vigilance and promptitude of 
the Irish Government these designs were defeated, and 
the confidence placed in Lord Wodehouse was amply 
justified. A firm indifference to mere popularity and 
a settled aversion to the common methods by which 
popularity is gained, has always been one of Lord 
Kimberley’s not least valuable characteristics, and as 
Viceroy of Ireland he benefited largely in popular 
esteem by the possession of this good quality. When 
he has assured himself that one way or one object is 
right, he is incapable of seeking his end except by the 
most direct modes of truth, and though he is not want- 
ing in forbearance and tact, he will not say the pleasant 
thing where he is convinced that candour cries for the 
use of other words, liord Kimberley’s active intellect 
and natural disposition for work find employment 
hardly less, and perhaps of a hardly loss satisfactory 
hind, in the unambitious field of county allairs. He is 
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known in Norfolk as an excellent and hardworking 
chairman of Quarter Sessions, and in matters of muni- 
cipal import, either for advice or active interposition, 
his experience and his talent for business make him a 
landowner as useful to his county as he is in the higher 
range of politics a statesman valuable to the nation. 
In Lord Kimberley’s character the best and typical 
features of the English nobleman, gentleman, and 
statesman — honesty and fixity of purpose, a scrupu- 
lous recognition of the responsibilities of wealth and 
position, an orderly desire for honour without disturb- 
ing ambition or fanciful emotions, indiflerence to dis- 
play, and a large capacity for work, with a sound 
intellect and a robust sensibility— these are forcibly 
and brightly portrayed. 



XXVI. 


ME. A. C. LYALL. 

The appointment of Mr. A. C. Lyall as Mr. Aitchison’s 
successor in the office of Foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India, was admirably calculated to please 
those who took a just view of the requirements and 
opportunities of the post, and who were anxious to see 
something more than official ability of the conventional 
order enlisted in the administration of our Asiatic 
JEmpire. Mr. LyalTs career has been brilliant, and 
the experience which he has gathered in the course of 
it is immense. Ho has been brought into closer con- 
tact with more aspects of the many-sided Indian mind, 
has ^ seen and lived amongst more varieties of native 
character, has been in more favourable positions for 
observing and analysing that marvellously complex 
entity which is vaguely spoken of as Indian feeling, 
than any of his contemporaries, and than many of his 
seniors. For as the eye sees nothing in the landscape 
which the mind does not bring to it, so to the Indian 
official who lacks the qualities of imagination, insight, 
and reflection, experience itself will be little better 
than an unedifying void. There are two great diggers 
to which our Indian administrators are exposed, and 
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to one or other of whicli they frequently succumb. 
Either, like the representatives of a certain royal race, 
they learn nothing and they forget nothing, or uncon- 
sciously they adapt to a rigidly Procrustean bed of 
preconceived ideas — the principles of a school or the 
crotchets of a sect — the innumerable phenomena, in- 
exhaustible in their interest, and priceless in their 
teaching, which are presented to them in the vast 
panorama of Indian life. Even a sjnaller man than 
Mr. Lyall might have been expected signally to profit 
by the practical results of two decades spent as he 
has spent them. Only a man of Mr. Lyalins remark- 
able powers could have transformed those results, by 
the chemistry of philosophic thought, and the exercise 
of intellectual power, into a culture and learning as 
admirable as they are rare. Mr. Lyalins career has not 
been uneventful, but there is no man of whom it would 
be more hopeless to form a just idea than from a mere 
recapitulation of its facts and episodes. The son of 
the clergyman of Ilarbledown, a suburb of Canterbury, 
and one of nine children, he was educated at Eton, 
and afterwards at Ilailoybury. Almost the last of the 
Haileybury race of Indian Civil Servants, he admits 
that the competition system supplies us with a distinctly 
superior average of Indian administrators. 

We have, as Mr. Grant Duff pointed out in his 
“ Political Survey,” two sets of relations with Asiatic 
countries — the one Imperial, the other specially Indian. 
How the two interpenetrate each other, and conse- 
quently how great are the possibilities of the Indian 
Foreign Secretary, may be seen from a striking passage 
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quoted by Mr. Grant Duff in an article on the Jbreigii 
policy of Sir John Lawrence, which appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review just seven years ago, written by one 
‘‘who had the best possible means of knowing what 
he was talking about.’’ “ Subject even to this limita- 
tion [the control of the English Cabinet] the Indian 
Foreign Office yet remains the focus of politics for half 
Asia — the storehouse of romance of all the East. 
Murmurs of Dutch aggression in far Sumatra, and 
whispers of piratical prahus lurking amid the unex- 
plored isles of the Malayan Archipelago ; rumours of 
French enterprise in the feverish rice swamps of Cochin- 
China, and quaint glimpses of Burmese life at the 
Court of the Golden-Footed Monarch of Mandalay — 
such are the varied contents of a mail packet from the 
Southern Seas. Out of the West come tidings of 
pilgrim caravans at Mecca, of pearl fishing in the 
Persian Gulf, or of burning slave-ships on the coast 
of Equatorial Africa; the outrages of the Christian 
Emperor in Abyssinia are not omitted, nor those of 
the Wahabee fanatic at Riad overlooked. North-east- 
ward down the Ilimalayan passes of Bhootan and 
Nepuul the life that slowly stirs among the Lamas 
and monasteries of Thibet sends now and then a faint 
pulsation into Bengal ; and lately the Valley of Cash- 
mere afforded a passage to envoys from the uncouth 
Khans of Chinese Tartary. Finally, in the farthest 
^orth, beyond Afghanistan and the deserts of tlie 
wandering Turcomans, looms the giant form of steadily- 
udvancing Russia.” It is no exaggeration to say that 
Mr. A. C. Lyall is constitutionally adapted, in a very 
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eniinent degree — by temperament, genius, bent of 
study, and bias of mind — as well as qualified by un- 
surpassed and practical knowledge to discharge, as 
they have seldom been discharged, these onerous but 
nobly inspiring duties of the Indian Foreign Office. 
In proof of this it would indeed be only necessary to 
set forth in a dozen lines the summarised narrative of 
51 1 *. LyalFs official life, to follow him from Ilailoy- 
bury to Bareilly, where he arrived a week before the 
ilutniy ; from Bareilly to the Bolundshar district and 
Philibeet ; thence to Shahjehanpore, where ho was dis- 
tinguished for the interest which he took in the con- 
dition of the natives ; to Agra, where he was for some 
while joint magistrate ; to the Central Provinces, where 
his reputation first became firmly established on a 
broad and enduring basis. But it will be more in- 
teresting and more profitable to indicate the graphic 
evidence of his rare qualifications as they are contained 
in Mr. Lyalhs writings. 

Whether we regard 5Ir. Lyall as an author of prose 
or poetry, it is impossible not to be struck by the 
completeness with which he has assimilated the chief 
facts and cardinal conditions of Indian life. He has 
steeped his mind and bathed his imagination in the 
rich glow of an Indian sky, in the atmosphere that 
envelopes the temples and palaces which are the monu- 
ments of an antiquity mightier than that of Greece 
and Borne, in the religions and superstitions which 
divide Indian races, in prejudices which are gradually 
wearing themselves out, in aspirations which are still 
potent forces for good or evil. The web of his literary 
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style is shot through with the changing tints of Indian 
life and thought. Superior to the vulgar trick of 
word-painting, which suffuses style with what is called 
“local colour,’^ Mr. Lyall gives to those who have 
eyes to see and ears to hear, a marvellous reflection of 
the subtler features and the finer traits which the 
thoughtful student observes, and the earnest student 
would fain know. The essays which he has written 
in the Fortnightly Bevieic — which do not so much 
merit republication as, in view of the immense value 
they would have as an educating agency in England, 
they demand it — are perfectly unique contributions 
to the history and literature of India. A popular 
writer Mr, Lyall is not, and if he can be said to liave 
a defect as a writer, it is that his extraordinary power 
of condensing thought somewhat overstrain^ the atten- 
tion of the reader. But it may be said without hesi- 
tation, that to have mastered the articles with which 
Mr. Lyall has periodically enriched the ablest of 
English reviews, is to have acquired far greater know- 
ledge of India, a far more correct appreciation of the 
conditions of Indian life, than could be conveyed by 
a library of what is popularly called instructive litera- 
ture. Mr. Lyall is a leading member of that band of 
authors who have succeeded in impressing the educated 
English public with the idea that India, and the variety 
of profound problems which India presents, deserve 
the deepest attention, and will repay the most careful 
investigation of the student of moral, political, and 
theological science. After reading and weighing well 
‘ — the two processes are not to be accomplished with- 
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out considerable labour — sucb papers as Mr. Lyall has 
published in the FoHmghtly Reinew on '' The Religious 
Situation in India,” Missionary Religions,” and 
‘* The Origin of Divine Myths in India,” there are 
many persons who will be tempted, not perhaps quite 
justly and logically, to exclaim. Why should Italy, 
Greece, Palestine, to such an extent monopolise the 
minds of our youth, when in England's Indian Empire 
we see the gradual operation of forces, the mighty 
evolution of principles, which contain many of the 
most momentous issues of Pagan or Hebraic antiquity, 
embodied in a shape more majestic and august ? In 
the Fortnightly there was, about a year ago, a paper 
by Mr. Lyall on the influence of morality upon reli- 
gious beliefs, which would have established the re- 
putation of any writer on Indian subjects. There 
could be no better specimen of his style and calibre. 
The contrast between the moral attributes and duties 
of religion in ancient and in modern times — much of 
the epithet ancient being convertible with that which 
18 contemporary in India — the political importance of 
theologic sanctions, the compensating check which 
political necessity exerts upon theologic superstition, 
the interaction of popular morality and religion in 
India at the present day — all these were described by 
Mr. Lyall with not more of circumstantial knowledge 
and freedom from prejudice than admirable moderation 
and philosophic fulness. Take the following, the con- 
cluding paragraph of the paper, as a specimen at once 
of the literary power as well as the speculative fairness 
of the writer 
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Kovertheless, if these beliefs are prematurely submerged, we may 
have an awkward break in the continuity .of thoologic development, 
to which they appear unusually necessary ; and it is not quite clear 
how this may affect morals. We may after all find morality in India, 
as elsewhere, looking dubiously at the ladder she has kicked down, and 
seriously alarmed at the decline of religious beliefs which has been 
the necessary consequence of her own rise. Or it may be that thosci 
are right who insist that Asia has always been too deep a quicksand 
for Europe to build upon it any lasting edifice of morals, politics, or 
religion ; that the material conditions forbid any lasting improvement ; 
that the English legions, like tho Roman, will tramp across the Asiatic 
stage and disappear, and that the clouds of confusion and superstition 
will roll up again. Then, after all, tho only abiding and immovable 
figure in the midst of the phantasmagoria will ho that of the Hindu 
ascetic and sceptic, looking on at the incessant transformation of men 
into gods and gods into men, with thoughts that have been caught 
by an English x>oet, and expressed in lines that have a strange Asiatic 
note — 

« 

‘ All ye as a wind shall go by, as a fire shall yo pass and bo past ; 

Ye are gods, and behold, yo shall die— ^nd the waves be upon you 
at last. 

In the darkness of time, in the deeps of the years, in the changes 
of things 

Ye shall sleep as a slain man sleeps, and the world shall forget you 
as kings.* ’* 


There are other reasons which render this article 
valuable and typical. Mr. Lyall is not more a man of 
thought than he is of action. He has the temperament 
of the philosopher, but he has with it the true instinct 
of the practical administrator. His literary style bears 
the impress of this combination of gifts. Ho clothes 
the deep reflections of the ethical and metaphysical 
student in the precise and practical diction of the man 
of affairs. 

To penetrate into India is to march into the heart 
of antiquity. If we can watch in the United States 
the working of that same democratic system under 
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whicli we may some day live in England, we can in 
India note the picturesque illustration of feelings and 
prejudices, of social conditions and social divisions, 
which are of immemorial age, but which survive with 
all their freshness and much of their force to the pre- 
sent day. The warrior chiefs of the East, full of fire 
and full of vengeance, the contemplative, destructive, 
philosophic dreamers, are portrayed by Mr. Lyall in a 
series of poems, which are in simple truth magnificent. 
The soliloquy of a Hindoo ascetic watching the pro- 
cession of the Prince of Wales at Delhi was originally 
published in an Indian paper. It is one of a series of 
poems which would form as valuable a manual for the 
student of India as Mr. LyalTs prose compositions. 

Theology in Extremis,” and “ Meditations of a Hin- 
doo Prince and Sceptic” — both of them printed in 
the Cornhill Magazine^ the former in September, 1868, 
the latter exactly nine years afterwards — ‘‘ The Old 
Pindaree ” and the “ Chief of the Pajpoot School,” 
are beautiful as poems, but are not less remarkable 
for the capacity of which they give proof in the poet 
of identifying himself with the nuances of thought and 
character of strange and dimly comprehended nation- 
alities. ^‘Theology in Extremis” is the reflections of 
an Englishman taken prisoner by the Indian Mahome- 
dans in the mutiny of 1857, who will not purchase life 
at the cost of apostasy from the faith of his fathers. 
It is not, as the poet shows, religious conviction, but 
English pride which prevents the doomed soul from 
repeating the short formula of Mahomedan faith 
offered him. The poem is a recital of his musings, 
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and agonised questionings. Is there a God, and does 
He care for men P What is there behind the terrible 
curtain ? This is the last stanza : — 


“ Ay, but tliQ word if I could have said it, 

I hy no terror of hell j)cri)lext — 

How to be silent and get no credit 
From man in this world or reward in the next. 

None to bear witness and reckon the cost 

Of the name that is saved by the life that is lost/' 

Of the Hindu Prince and Sceptic,” two stanzas 
will suffice to show the scope : — 

And tho myriad idols around mo, and tho legion of muttering priests, 
The revels and rites unholy, tho dark unspeakable feasts ! 

What have they wrung from the silence ? Hath even a whisper 
come 

Of tho secret, whence and whither ? Alas ! for the gods are dumb ! 
Shall T list to the word of tho English, who como from the uttermost 
sea ? 

Tho secret hath it been told you, and what is your message to me ? 
It is nought but tho wide -world story how the earth and tho heavens 
began, 

How the gods are glad and angry, and tho Deity cnee was man." 


Nor is Mr. Lyall less successful in a more epical and 
objective vein. Neither in spirit nor in graphic power 
can the speech 'which he places in the lips of the old 
Pindaree chief he surpassed. It breathes the atmo- 
sphere of battle. It clashes with the ring of steel. It 
illustrates in all their intensity the burning scorn, the 
unquenchable hatred of the aged warrior for the new 
rulers of India, the hordes of hungry retainers, and 
well-fed slaves of the quill;” for starving ryots, sneak- 
ing Brahmins, and fat Hindus. At last he bursts 
forth — 
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“ There goes my lord, the Feringhoe, who speaks so civil and hland. 
Till ho raves like a soul in Johannam if I don’t quite understand. 

Ho begins by calling me Sahib, and ends by calling me fool. 

He has taken my old sword from me, and tells me to sot up a 
school.’* 

Then the old Pindaree bethinks him of the days when 
the sword was king of the pen/^ and he was twenty- 
five : — 


“ Oh ! I rode on a T)eccanoe charger, with a saddle-cloth gold laced. 
And a Persian sword, and twelve-foot spear, and a pistol at my 
waist. 

My father was an Afghan, and came from Kandahar, 

He rode with Nawab Amir Khan in the old Mahratta war.” 


Could any picture be more complete than that con- 
tained in the following stanza ? — 

O, the chill of the pearly dawn ! Then the crack of a sentinel gun 
The gallop and glint of horsemen who wheeled in the level sun ; 
The shots in the clear still morning, and the white smoke’s varying 
wreath, — 

Is this the same land that I dwell in — the dull, dark air that I 
breathe ? ” 

Again, hear the pentrup bitterness of spirit which 
finds relief in these characteristic lines — the last of the 
poem — 

“ Down in the street is a trader, my father gave him a hill, 

I have paid that man twice over, and here I am paying him still ; 

He shows me a long stamped paper, and must have my land — must 
he! 

If I were twenty years younger he’d get six feet by three. 

“ And if I were forty years younger, with my life before me to choose 
I wouldn’t bo lectured by Kafirs, or bullied by fat Hindoos, 

But I’d go to some far-off country, where Mussulmans still are men, 
Or take to the jungle like checta, and dio in the tiger’s don.” 
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To the same class of composition does the Last 
Keflection of the llajput Chief belong — with its 
wonderful touches that call up a world of Indian 
landscape : — 

“The lofty wall which rounds 
Tho f^rceii oasis kept with care ; ” 


the contrast between the blinding glare of the sand 
and the cool verdure of orange groves ; the almost 
il^schylean figure of tho ^‘tribal demon’s’’ image at 
the portal ; the lines reminding one of the commence- 
ment of the chorus in the Agamemnon : — 

“ Farewell the palace, to the pyre, 

We follow widows of the dead — ” 

the marvellous picture of the impending funeral ; the 
echoes of battle which sound audibly ; the reminis- 
cences of a warlike youth ; tho established ascendancy 
of the English ; the gradual dismantlement of forts and 
military strongholds, till nothing is left to the liaj- 
poot chief but the shade of his roof and a water-spring 
in a wilderness. Such are the stirring strains in 
which, as a poet, Mr. Lyall has introduced the English 
reader to the mysteries of India, and the great pro- 
blems of Indian race. His poems are the worthy and 
more popular accompaniment of his prose writings. 
By both he has contributed to that good work which 
Sir H. Maine has in so conspicuous a manner advanced 
— the inspiration of the educated public in England 
with an interest in India — and no greater service for 
India or for England could at the present moment 
be performed than this. Mr. Lyall’s writings are the 
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best proof of his qualifications for the office which 
he now fills. As Home Secretary of the Indian 
Government he achieved a marked success, and there 
is every reason to believe that the success will be 
continued now that he holds tile foreign portfolio. 



XXVII. 


LOED LYTTON. 

In December, 1873, it was rumoured in England that 
Lord Northbrook had resigned his position as Indian 
Viceroy, and early in the following month it was known 
that Lord Lytton would be his successor. The an- 
nouncement created a general sentiment of mingled 
surprise, curiosity, interest, and gratification. Jjord 
Lytton had been twenty-six years in the Diplomatic 
service, and had gathered a large experience of Courts 
and capitals, as well as of the men inhabiting and the 
motives swaying then. But he had never permanently 
lield any tlrst-class Embassy, and to the English public 
at large he was best known as an accomplished littera- 
teur, a poet of rare and real originality, the gifted son 
of a distinguished father. Ilis acquaintances, his 
friendships were as cosmopolitan as they were various. 
He was equally on terms of intimacy with statesmen of 
the American Republic, with French authors, Italian 
diplomatists, painters and men of letters in England, 
German professors at Heidelberg, and German politi- 
cians who had been among his fellow-students at Bonn. 
He was at home in Courts and clubs, in salons and 
studios, and moved from one to the other with the 
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perfect ease which is the fruit of perfect breeding. 
He had contributed as copiously to the literature of 
Blue Books as to that of Parnassus, and as his poems 
had attracted the attention of critics, so his reports on 
the political and financial condition of European States 
had commanded the approval of great men in Downing 
Street. There were other reasons which caused the 
appointment to be closely scanned. It was rumoured 
that England’s inscrutable Prime Minister, Mr. 
Disraeli, had been specially struck by Robert Lytton 
when he was a Harrow boy, and had spoken to 
his father on the subject of his future at •Kneb- 
worth. It was recollected that Lord Lytton the first 
had been among the most successful Colonial adminis- 
trators of modem times, and it was speculatively asked 
whether Lord Lytton tlie second had imbibed any of 
those political lessons on the government of the de- 
pendencies of England which were contained abun- 
dantly in the two volumes of speeches and letters 
by the father, edited by the son. It was not forgotten 
that the great practical moral of Bulwer’s last trilogy, 
‘'The Parisians,” “Kenelm Chillingly,” and “The 
Coming Race,” was that the aristocracy, territorial or 
titled, of new or ancient lineage, which does not play 
a part in the political life of England is doomed, that 
the life of political action is nobler than that of poetic 
contemplation, and that, as ]3ulwer has told us in 
“Chillingly,” the world is “a battlefield where the 
worse wounded are the deserters.” Such was the 
philosophy of the father ; what was the nature of the 
fruit, what the measure of fulfilment, which its precepts 
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would find in the son ? An immense deal of genuine 
pleasure was given by Lord Lytton’s nomination to the 
highest office, which an English subject can hold, to all 
sorts of people — ^to diplomatists, to the cultured and 
intellectual classes, and especially to society in every 
European capital. The question asked on every hand 
was — now that Lord Lytton had been intrusted with 
the august and responsible office of her Majesty re- 
presentative in India — What will he do with it ? 

In Paris, where Lord and Lady Lytton were well 
known, where their social gifts and graces shone per- 
haps with a light more generally visible, and exercised 
an influence more vividly appreciated than in our own 
foggy climate, the appointment caused something like 
enthusiasm. In a very interesting letter which ap- 
peared in the Times^ the Paris correspondent of that 
newspaper described the pang of regret, the keen sense 
of personal loss which Parisian society experienced 
when it was known that it was to lose “ the Lyttons.’' 
It is not an exaggeration to say that the unique position 
filled by ‘^the Lyttons^^ in the great world of the 
French capital had disposed of many a social prejudice 
against the English character. English diplomatists 
are too often without honour in their own country, 
and Lord Lytton’s aptitude for political affairs and 
diplomatic achievements was less perfectly understood 
in England than on the Continent. English politicians 
knew that he had filled difficult positions, and had been 
sent on more than one critical mission ; that having 
commenced his diplomatic career under his uncle, Lord 
Dulling, then Sir Henry Bulwer, he had enjoyed the 
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advantage of tlie best traftiiHg "which a diplomatist 
could have ; that when he had been specially dispatched 
to Belgrade, when afterwards he was placed in Copen- 
hagen in the perplexed days of the Schleswig-Holstein 
Question, and when, later again, he visited the capital 
of the Hellenic Kingdom as the friend and counsellor 
of the young monarch, as well as in the share he had 
taken *in the negotiations for a Commercial Treaty 
between Austria and England, and on the several 
occasions when he had acted as charge (P affaires at 
Paris, he had shown not merely the skill of the 
official, but the sagacity of the statesman. JS’or did 
they fail to bear in mind that Mr. Disraeli had proved 
singularly shrewd in his estimate of character,, ai\d 
that his selection of colleagues and officials had 
seldom been otherwise than successful. There was 
thus a general disposition to take Lord Lytton upon 
trust, and to believe all good things of him till such 
a belief should be rebuked by events. In some 
of the newspapers the appointment was criticised and 
even condemned, and a great deal was written with 
the purpose of showing that in virtue of certain 
physical and intellectual qualities, or the want of 
them, Lord Lytton was not the man who could ever 
be hoped successfully to govern India. In fact, the 
Indian princes and the Indian natives were spoken of 
as if they were phenomenal creatures whom it was im- 
possible to approach without the possession of super- 
human gifts and the exercise of magical arts. Very 
much the same sort of thing had been said when Mr. 
Disraeli's choice had fallen upon Lord Mayo. 
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So far as Indian opiuiofi is concerned, it was not 
an easy thing to succeed so able and successful an 
Indian administrator as Lord Northbrook, and Lord 
Lytton had been in India a very little time before ho 
found that there was a considerable body of prejudice 
which. he had to overcome. The observations made by 
the Prince of Wales to the new Viceroy on the treat- 
ment of the native population produced a very deep 
impression, and Lord Lytton was not the man to feel 
strongly and to abstain altogether from giving practical 
effect to his feelings. It is not necessary here to recall 
the details of the Fuller case, and to reopen a closed 
controversy. The 8eg[uel is tolerably well known, and 
the effects of it have now, it may be hoped, disappeared. 
During the first year that he was in India Lord Lytton 
could scarcely do or say anything — deliver a speech, 
issue invitations to a dinner or cards for a great re- 
ception — without being accused in some quarters of a 
deep-seated, subtle, dark design to place a slight on 
the European population. Civil and military oflicials 
declared that he was either unable to comprehend the 
genius of Indian life and the conditions on wliich 
our Indian Empire is maintained, or else that he was 
deliberately working to undermine the fabric of our 
dominion. The explanation of these stories in the 
first instance is simple enough — the almost ludicrous 
sensitiveness, combined with the blind devotion to 
routine and tradition, which is the characteristic of a 
highly-organized officialism. It is much to have con- 
quered the difficulties inseparable from a great and 
responsible position, to have succeeded in the business 
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of administration when the obstacles which the ad- 
ministrator has had to surmount have been exception- 
ally heavy: it is even more to have overcome the 
persistent and unreasoning antipathy of a class, and 
to have trod the uphill path of an opposed career when 
the opposition has been that of a sentiment with which 
it is hopeless to argue. If Lord Lytton had been in 
any sense a weak man, if he had not, in fact, been a 
man of very exceptional tenacity of purpose and moral 
courage, he could not have gathered into his hands 
as firmly as he has done the tangled threads of Indian 
administration. 

The great works which he has taken up are indeed, 
as yet, some way removed from completion, and .there 
is sore trouble on the North-Western Frontier. But 
this is the sort of trouble which every Viceroy of 
India expects to encounter. The foreign and the 
frontier policy which Lord Lytton has pursued is that 
which he was sent out to adopt, and it cannot be 
criticized without criticizing at the same time the 
entire foreign policy of her Majesty^s ministers. In 
his financial policy, assisted by the experience and 
the genius of Sir John Strachey, he has achieved a 
success beyond the reach of cavil or criticism. Judg- 
ment on his famine administration may be suspended 
till the Commission presided over by General Richard 
Strachey sends in its report. On the question of 
Indian taxation, Indian local government, and the em- 
ployment of natives he is known to entertain opinions, 
and to be labouring for results, which* the most Con- 
servative of Indian politicians admit to be necessary, 
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and the most thorough-going of reformers contemplate 
with enthusiasm. When Lord Lytton's financial policy 
is complete the whole system of the salt taxes will 
have been readjusted, and one of the most remarkable 
physical peculiarities of India — the colossal, thick-set, 
impassable hedge of prickly pear, which runs right 
across the Asiatic peninsula, and at the occasional gaps 
in which the salt tax is levied — will have disappeared, 
and the tax will be paid at the mouth of the mines. 
As regards the native question Lord Ijytton, recog- 
nising the beneficent results of that esprit de corps 
which is only possible when men are organized into 
a distinct service, and not casually and erratically 
employed — finding their way by chance or by superior 
skill to certain positions — is understood to favour the 
idea of a high class native Civil Service. He would, 
in fact, redistribute the Civil Service into three parts 
— first, the Covenanted English Civil Service, the 
entrance to which would be in the future, as in the 
present, by open competition — competition, where it 
has once been established, being more or less of a 
necessary evil ; the second, a high-class native Civil 
Service, with the express understanding that entrance 
to it is not to bo by competition ; thirdly, a service 
whose members would fill a great variety of offices of 
the lower kind, and would consist of English and 
natives indifferently. These are but a few of the works 
on which Lord Lytton is at present engaged ; but 
they are enough to show how completely he realises 
the opportunities of his high office, and in how 
thorough a degree he has that combination of sympathy 
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and sagacity which is of the essence of statesmanship. 
How lofty and complete is his sense of the Imperial 
dignity and moral responsibility of England’s mission 
in India, was shown by the speech which he addressed 
to the native Princes at the greatest Durbar ever held, 
and the most magnificent pageant ever witnessed even 
in a land of pageants, that of May 1, 1876, when the 
Queen was formally proclaimed Empress of India. 
A characteristic quality of his statesmanship is the 
astonishing power which he has of acquiring a strong 
comprehensive hold of a new and elaborate subject, 
of at once perceiving its general purpose, and master- 
ing its bearings. These are the attributes which 
mark his administration ; but they are also not less 
apparent in the clear, powerfully-written Minutes 
which he sends to Downing Street, and which in their 
fulness attest not only the ready pen of the writer 
but the self-sacrificing zeal of the ofiicial. 



XXVIII. 


SIR HENRY SUMNER MAINE, K.C.S.I. 

I'l' is just thirty-six years ago that the Chancellor’s 
English Medal in the University of Cambridge was 
awarded to ‘‘Maine of Pembroke,” who in the year 
following was the successful candidate for the Craven 
Scholarship, and who had received the school training 
which qualified him for these academic successes at 
Christ’s Hospital — the school of Porson, of Coleridge, 
and of Lamb. In 1844, Mr. Maine, still of Pembroke, 
stood first in the First Class of Classics, was Chan- 
cellor’s Medallist, and a Senior Optime in Mathematics. 
He next gained a fellowship at Trinity Hall, and for a 
time was tutor of that college. He was called to the 
Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, and also at the Middle Temple 
in 1850, and twelve years later his Indian career 
began. He had been offered the post which he ulti- 
mately occupied — that of Legal Member of Council — 
a year or two previously, but the state of his health 
made him dread the effects of the climate. As a 
matter of fact, the change to warmer latitudes proved, 
in his case, decidedly beneficial. When Mr. Maine 
started for the East, he had been Reader of Juris- 
prudence and Civil Law to the Inns of Court, and 
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Regius Professor of Civil Law at Cambridge, and was 
known to electors as Revising Barrister for Middlesex. 
He was not merely known, but distinguished, as one 
of a band of writers, including Venables, Sandars, 
Lord Robert Cecil, Bowen, and many others, who, 
under the able guidance of Mr. Cook, had brought 
the Saturday Review to the high position it then held 
as a journal. Lastly, he was the author of a treatise on 
Ancient Law — a book pronounced by Mr, J. S. Mill 
to be profound, and yet as readable, in its delight- 
fully lucid style, as many volumes which claim to be 
professedly popular, — the subject being the connection 
between the principles of ancient law and the lines of 
modern thought. If it may be said that the theme 
was one rendered more familiar to the German public, 
through the labours of Savigny and others, than to 
English readers, it was also one which had certainly 
never been treated in Germany itself with similar clear- 
ness and precision. 

The year 1834 had witnessed the establishment of a 
Central Legislative Council in India in the place of 
the three previously existing at Forts William, St. 
George, and St. David — a measure urgently demanded 
by the chaotic condition, in this department, of the 
functions of the Government. The legislature thus 
inaugurated lasted twenty- seven years, though a con- 
siderable modification in its character took place in 
1853. By an Act then passed, the Council was enlarged 
by the addition of members, called legislative members, 
of whom two were judges of the Supreme Court, and 
the others were appointed severally by the local Go- 
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vernments. It is enougli to record the fact that the 
Act of 1853 was not thought to work well ; the Council 
was said to have become a debuting society, and the 
interests of the other Presidencies besides Bengal were 
not considered to be sufficiently kept in view. Sir 
Charles Wood therefore introduced the Councils Act 
of 1861, which re-established, for local objects, the 
Legislatures of Madras and Bombay, abolished the 
judge members, and introduced certain restrictions 
calculated to render the central Legislative Council 
less like the parody of a popular institution. These 
details are necessary to show the task that Mr. Maine 
had before him. It was a time of extraordinary activity. 
The Queen was proclaimed in 1858, and within three 
years the Civil Procedure Code, the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, and almost immediately afterwards the 
Penal Code, all of which had been long in preparation, 
were enacted. In 1862 the High Courts of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay were established, that of the 
North-Western Provinces following in 1866. Small 
Cause Courts were set on foot, and the whole Police 
Department was reorganized. The machinery was thus 
prepared, the systematic arrangements were ready ; 
but, with the exception of the Penal Code and certain 
acts affecting Revenue and Land Tenures, the substan- 
tive law was in a very uncertain and imsatisfactory 
condition. A law-giver was wanted, and in Mr. Maine 
a law-giver was found. To step from the study and 
the lecture- room into the arena of an Empire, and to 
have the opportunity of applying the wisdom suggested 
by antiquity, but moulded in the acutest minds of the 
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age, to the daily lives and wants of millions, must mark 
a crisis or a triumph in the most brilliant and eventful 
of careers. There may have been such openings under 
the Homan supremacy, but they scarcely exist now in 
Europe, unless indeed it bo in England. 

That the years succeeding the appointment of Sir 
Henry Maine as Legal Member were not years of 
legislative idleness in India may be gathered from the 
fact that the Acts passed from the year 1862 to the 
year 1869, both inclusive, were two hundred and thirty- 
five. Of course they differed immensely in importance. 
There wore such Acts as that relating to the emi- 
gration of native labourers to the Danish colony of 
St. Croix, and there was the Indian Succession Act of 
1865. Perhaps the least tedious way of indicating 
what was done during the incumbency of Maine will 
be to take each year, and notice in the briefest manner 
the Acts which it produced. It need only be premised 
that in matters affecting revenue, and in subjects of 
merely local moment, the Legal Member was to a 
certain degree in the hands of others, and that in the 
details of civil procedure he was cordially supported 
in his labours by Sir Henry Harington, a civilian 
with a natural aptitude for drawing bills, who was a 
member of Council. In 1862 certain Acts were passed 
with reference to Stamps and Fees, but little else of 
importance ; whilst in 1863 a Burmese Civil Procedure 
Act, and an Act enabling the Government to divest 
itself of religious endowments seem the most important. 
1864 was a year of activity: Acts were passed to 
abolish Kazees, .to amend the Law of Assurances, to 
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enlarge the jurisdiction of Small Cause Courts, and, 
a delicate subject well treated, an Act regulating the 
marriages of Christians in India, having special refer- 
ence to native Christians. 1865 was pregnant with 
important legislation : it witnessed the passing of the 
Act for the Maintenance of the Rural Police in the 
North-West Provinces, the Carriers^ Act, the Indian 
Marriage Act, the Indian Succession Act, the Pleaders^ 
Act, the Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act, the Pun- 
jaub Courts Act, &c. In 1866, the following Acts 
claim notice: — The Indian Companies Act, the Post 
Office Act, the Partnership Amendment Act, a new 
Registration Act, the Native Converts’ Marriage Dis- 
solution Act (settling a very nice and difficult ques- 
tion), the High Court Act (North-West Provinces), 
and two Acts affecting Trustees. 1867 witnessed the 
passing of Acts on Gaming, Customs, Stamps; on 
the duties of Administrators-General ; while to 1868 
belong the Oude Rent Act and Punjaub Tenancy Act ; 
and 1869 was signalised by a new Customs Act, a new 
Stamp Act, an Act for the Amendment of the Criminal 
Procedure, and a Divorce Act ; and this enumeration 
omits, of course, temporary Acts connected with the 
income-tax, salt duties, &c. On the whole, the result 
is most satisfactory ; and if less praise is due to a 
Whipping Act, and none at all to the Punjaub Out- 
rages Act — a retrograde measure, dictated by irritation, 
and not to be defended — and if the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Amendment Act of 1869 was destined to be 
shortlived, still a larg^ amount of sound and salutary 
work remains. 
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It may be easily imagined that the labours of which 
the merest outline has been here given, left little time 
to be devoted to other objects of interest in India. The 
Legal Member of Council, however, became Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, and in that 
capacity gave some excellent advice to the students, a 
body largely recruited from the section of Indian 
Society called Young Bengal. They were faithfully 
warned against the tendency to superficiality, which 
is a marked feature in the outcome of their miscel- 
laneous studies, and, at the risk of unpopularity, were 
equally warned against the feeling deplorably common 
amongst them, that the condescension of accepting an 
almost iniquitously cheap education (considering who 
really pays for it) entitled them at once to the patron- 
age of Government, and constituted a claim for provi- 
sion and employment. Sir Henry Maine is an accom- 
plished speaker, in the sense in which eloquence at the 
present day is accepted. Of the tawdry rhetoric now 
relegated to Scotch sermons and the lectures of itinerant 
moralists, he has no supply whatever. Tropes and 
metaphors find no favour with him. But his addresses 
may be compared to the best conversation — that is to 
say, the subject is treated as if the thoughts flowed in 
a natural succession, without artificial arrangement or 
studied juxtaposition; whilst the words employed are 
appropriate, forcible, and occasionally picturesque. If, 
as the matter increases in interest, the manner of ex- 
pression becomes rather more ornate, and if these 
“ purple patches ” are previously prepared, they are 
worked in at any rate with neatness and effect. 
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Some curious notions have from time to time been 
put forward in print about Sir Henry Mainers quali- 
fications and characteristics. A journal, the grotesque 
audacity of whoso impossible proposals sometimes seems 
not unsuccessfully to simulate brilliancy, once sug- 
gested that the arrears on the Privy Council files 
should be cleared off by the appointment of Sir Henry 
Maine as special judge for two years, at a salary 
sufficiently princely to make it worth his while to 
accomplish the feat. Few men in England of his 
calibre would find such a task more intolerably tedious. 
Another newspaper, with ludicrous ignorance, has re- 
cently represented Sir Henry as selecting a favourable 
moment for joining Durand in seizing on the holm of 
affairs in India, Both of these ideas imply an utter 
misapprehension of Sir Henry Maine’s distinctive qua- 
lities of mind. For the extent of his sound know- 
ledge, few men perhaps have plodded less, or volun- 
tarily incurred less labour. He has the art of finding 
at once what is worth retaining and rejecting the dross, 
and he has always kept steadily to his own subjects. 
That passion for sipping the arts and sciences, that 
hankering after the universal, which dilutes the useful- 
ness of so many clover men, has never seduced him. 
He has placed his object steadily before him, and has 
adroitly made his reading, his acquaintance with spe- 
cialists, and his general opportunities subserve to that 
end. To fag away at cases, or to jump at an opportu- 
nity of attempting to govern men, would be foreign to 
the views of one who has determined to become the 
first historical and comparative jurist of the day, and 
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wisely employed his brilliant episode of law-making 
for personal culture in that direction. Since his return 
from India Sir Henry has held the offices of member of 
the Indian Home Council and Corpus Professor of 
Jurisprudence at Oxford. The two works he has pub- 
lished in connection with his chair, on Village Com- 
munities ’’ and the Early History of Institutions,^^ 
have greatly increased his reputation ; whilst his Rede 
Lecture, at the other University, is a gem of pregnant 
thought, exhibiting, as indeed the other two books do, 
his Eastern experiences treated from the point of view 
of his life-long lino of study. Sir Henry Maine’s recent 
appointment to the Mastership of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, will lead to his resignation of the Corpus 
Professorship, but he will retain his place at the India 
Office. Advice at the Council Board is support to the 
Empire of a kind differing only in degree from active 
service in distant realms; and though the ultimate 
retirement to classic Cambridge will have been well 
earned, we hope, for the interests of India, it may not 
take place till a long-distant day. 



XXIX. 


SIE LOUIS MALLET, C.B. 

The position occupied by the Permanent Under-Se- 
cretary of Sjiat^ at the India Office is in some respects 
exceptional. On the one hand he is surrounded by a 
larger multitude of minor authorities than elsewhere 
falls to the lot of the highly- placed permanent officials ; 
on the other, the law of change which operates in the 
case of all these throws his own fixity of tenure into 
stronger relief, and invests him, by force of comparison, 
vith more of dignity and influence. There is the 
Council of Fifteen, at wliose meetings he sits by in 
silence, without veto or voice ; there is the Parliamen- 
tary Under-Secretary ; there is the Secretary of State 
himself. But Secretary of State and Under- Secretary 
are dependent on a majority in the House of Commons ; 
the Indian Councillor’s term of office never exceeds, 
and by no means always extends to, ten years. The 
Permanent Under- Secretary survives generations and 
outlives dynasties. Placed in an atmosphere impreg- 
nated with miitability, he represents the one element 
that may relatively be called immutable, and he 
naturally acquires a knowledge, and with it a power, 
which may well console him, if he is of an ambitious, 
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or, indeed, a conscientious turn of mind — believing 
that the knowledge which is born of experience is, 
above all things, necessary at the India Office — for 
any apparent sacrifice of dignity that the extinction of 
his existence as an active member of the Council may 
seem to involve. Authority naturally gravitates to- 
wards him. His advice is asked by his chief for the 
time being, by his Parliamentary colleagues, by the 
Indian Councillors. He is the channel by which all 
things and persons approach the supreme entity known 
as the State. He has the opportunity not only of con- 
tinuous but of all-round work. The tendency is un- 
doubtedly for members of the Indian Council gradually 
to assume the role of men whose chief duty it is to 
produce periodical papers on special subjects. * There is 
naturally some difficulty in providing fifteen gentle- 
men simultaneously with a certain set or sets of docu- 
ments, and, it may be, unwritten facts as well, and 
thus some at least of the number adopt a kind of 
official eclecticism, and occupy themselves with the par- 
ticular work for which they have a leaning, and w’hich 
chance throws in their way. Naturally, therefore, Sir 
Louis Mallet, whose appetite for comprehensive industry 
is almost insatiable, may have embraced, not without 
satisfaction, the offer of the position which he now 
holds at the India Office, made to him rather more than 
four years ago by thq Duke of Argyll. His prede- 
cessor, Mr. Herman Merivale, died after it was known 
that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues would resign. 
But the Duke of Argyll held the seals as Indian 
Secretary ; he might have bequeathed the appointment 
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to his successor, but technically his grace was respon- 
sible for it ; he had six years’ experience of the India 
Office — itself a sufficient reason why he should not 
hesitate to exercise his undoubted right in nominating 
a Permanent Under- Secretary. 

The Duke of Argyll placed the post at Sir Louis 
Mallet’s disposal, and Sir Louis Mallet resigned his 
place in the Council of the Secretary of State to accept 
the promotion. The position which he quitted was for 
several reasons one of a marked and, indeed, unique 
character. Up to the year 1872 Sir Louis was best 
knowti as a distinguished official at the Board of Trade, 
an eminent economist, and the conductor of some ex- 
ceedingly difficult and successful politico-economical 
missions. But in 1870 the work in which he had 
engaged with so much energy seemed to have come to 
an end, and two years later the Duke of Argyll, the 
then Secretary of State, offered Sir Louis a place on 
his council. The new comer had no particular con- 
nection with India, no special knowledge of Indian 
affairs. But the appointment was not without a 
definite reason and fitness of its own. It had for some 
time been an imputation upon the Indian administra- 
tion, at the hands of its purely commercial critics, that 
it did not pay sufficient attention to commercial affairs. 
Manchester sighed for the old days of the Company, 
declined to recognise the fact that India had passed 
from a trading speculation to an Imperial Government, 
and sought to perpetuate the traditions of the Board 
of Directors. Considerable pressure was brought upon 
the Duke of Argyll to nominate a representative of 
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Englisli commerce and free trade wlien the next 
vacancy occurred. The difficulty was to find a suitable 
representative. When the Secretary of State came to 
consider the qualifications of which he was in quest, 
and to review eligible candidates in his mind, he not un- 
naturally arrived at the conclusion that Sir Louis Mallet 
was the man whom He wanted — a representative of the 
economical thought of England, and of its commercial 
as well as political life and usages, in whom, from the 
work which he had done, commercial men and econo- 
mists might be expected to have confidence. Before, 
however, he abandoned his connection with the Board 
of Trade, there were some arrangements which he was 
anxious to carry out. The sj)here of his duties had 
been rather the Continent and capitals of Europe than 
Whitehall, and the department which he filled had 
been to all intents and purposes a department of the 
Foreign Office. Sir Louis Mallet, therefore, suggested 
that his successor should take his place at the Foreign 
Office — the position which he had occupied at the 
Board of Trade being abolished. After some discussion 
and delay, this proposal was carried into efiect, and 
Mr. Villiors Lister, who now reigns in the commercial 
department at the Foreign Office, may therefore be 
considered Sir Louis Mallet’s successor outside the 
India Office. Even thus the Permanent Under- Secre- 
tary of State for India cannot be said to have com- 
pletely severed his connection with his former office, 
and last year was placed at the head of a mission which 
went over to Paris on the subject of a commercial 
treaty with France. 
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The retrospect of Sir Louis Mallet's career is not 
without an interest and even a romance of its own. 
Born of an old French Protestant stock, he had for his 
grandfather one of the moat distinguished French 
Publicists of the last century, Mallet Du Pan. With 
Mirabeau, Malouet, and others, he was the friend of 
moderation, in that period of French frenzy, when to 
be the friend of moderation was regarded as equivalent 
to being an enemy of the rights of man. As editor of 
the Mercure de France — a semi-official journalistic ap- 
pointment — Mallet Du Pan incurred the wrath of the 
victorious mob, and had to flee for his life. After some 
months of wandering he found himself in England, an 
exile and penniless. His property had been confis- 
cated, his library burned by Revolutionary incen- 
diarists. Broken in health and spirits, he showed that 
he was not crushed. lie at once set to Work to found 
an international paper on the lines of the extinct 
Mercure de France, entitled, Mercure Britanmque, pub- 
lished in London, and written in French. The new 
venture was a success, and in the first year its pro- 
prietor and editor made upwards of £1,000. He never 
lived to know a second year of its prosperity, the effect 
of his past anxieties and suflferings upon his nature 
was fatal, and in the first year of the present century 
Mallet Du Pan died. His works in more senses than 
one were destined to live after him. So profoundly 
impressed was Mr. Pitt, then Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, with the service which the French refugee had 
rendered in stemming the revolutionary tide, that he 
conferred a pension on his widow of £300 a year, and 
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appointed his son to the Audit Office — an office, indeed, 
which Pitt may be said to have created for his benefit. 

was a man of literary tastes and of a quiet dispo- 
sition. Looking back upon the tremendous time of 
which his father had borne the brunt, he shrank from 
public life, and adopted as his motto, Bene vixit qui bene 
latiiit He never sought promotion beyond the Audit 
Office, and at the Audit Office, accordingly, his son, 
Louis Mallet, as a boy of sixteen, found himself. It 
was not an exciting apprenticeship, but it was an 
exceedingly useful one, and when, eight years later, 
young Mallet was transferred to the Board of Trade, 
becoming soon afterwards private secretary to Mr. 
Labouchere, the future and first, as well as last, Lord 
Taunton, he had acquired a complete knowledge of 
what may be called the mechanism of official life. Mr. 
Mallet, who was thus connected with the late Lord 
Taunton, was naturally educated in the exclusive 
atmosphere of Whiggism, and took his political faith 
from Whig prophets and interpreters. It was not 
strange therefore that when, in 1860 , he found himself 
appointed the colleague of Cobden in the negotiations 
which ended in the conclusion of the Commercial 
Treaty with France, he should have felt some mis- 
givings as to his company. Of Cobden he knew 
nothing, and had of course been taught to look at him 
through the ‘ not very favourable mpdium of Whig 
spectacle^ as one who was demagogue and socialist. 
Mr. Mallet, howeve^| very speedily became convinced 
of the integrity of this dangerous personage, subdued 
by the charm of his sdlf-sacrificing zeal, and fascinated 
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by a sweetness of character which, was irresistible, and 
to which Mr. Disraeli himself more than once testified, 
His mission to Paris, in 1860, was a determining event 
in Mr. Mallet's career. He had taken up his position; 
his principles had assumed shape and substance ; the 
influence of Cobden had crystallised his. convictions. 
During the decade that followed, Mr. Mallet had abun- 
dant opportunity of giving practical effect to these 
convictions. There were the conditions of the French 
Commercial Treaty to carry out ; there was an Austrian 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation to be executed. 
These were works which involved much European 
travelling, and when Sir Louis Mallet finally returned 
home, he had acquired an immense and varied diplo- 
matic experience and political insight. 

It may well have been no common disappointment 
to Sir Louis Mullet that his visit to India in 1875 was 
so abruptly cut short by illness. Still, though he can 
only say of our Indian Empire vidi tantiini^ it is some- 
thing that he should have had the opportunity of 
catching a hurried glimpse of a part of it, and it may 
well be a satisfaction that before his return to England 
the rate of silver exchange h$id already become so 
depreciated, that whatever arrangements he might have 
concluded with the Viceroy could have only been pro- 
visional. The general views which Sir Louis Mallet 
holds on Indian affairs may be defined with tolerable 
clearness. He belongs, it may be said, generally to 
that school of Indian statesmen wUh which the names 
of the Stracheys are identified, and which consider, 
that if India is not to be governe^l according to English 
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ideas, one of the chief reasons for England’s Empire in 
India disappears. Believing that the great principles 
of economical science are universal. Sir Louis Mallet 
would insist on their application to India, and has no 
sympathy with those who advocate the expediency of 
** taking people as you find them.’’ Neither has he 
any more sympathy with the propaganda of those doc- 
trinaires, pure and simple, who propose to remove all 
causes of native discontent on d priori principles. lie 
believes that in India, as everywhere else, there can be 
no good government without good finance, and that in 
this view the most urgent of the many urgent reforms 
required in India is the gradual substitution for the 
existing state of things of a sound fiscal and economic 
system. As Sir Louis Mallet has more than once pointed 
out, those reformers who, like Sir Arthur Cotton, 
declare that famines are preventable by colossal works 
of irrigation, and that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to undertake these, ignore the conditions under 
which all public works in India are performed — forget 
that no Government in the world would be equal to their 
performance, least of all the Government of India, where 
the officials change in the different localities every 
three years, where it can seldom or never happen that 
the official who executes the work is the same as he who 
has prepared the estimate, and where the permanent 
fixing of responsibility is next to impossible. This 
perpetual cry for Government works, Sir Louis Mallet 
might perhaps feel disposed to think is in a great 
degree the result of the fact that extension of public 
w'orks means more lucrative occupation to the daily- 
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growing class of Englishmen who seek their careers 
and make their fortunes as servants of the Crown in 
India. According to Sir Louis Mallet’s ideas, the only- 
real remedy for famine is to be found in enabling the 
people to improve their condition. Governed as they 
at present are, this is, of course, out of the question ; 
but why not govern them so that it is out of the ques- 
tion no longer ? Why not, instead of a system of 
land tenure which, varying greatly in different parts of 
India, is more or less defective in all, give them a 
system which should permit of the accumulation of 
capital on the soil ? At the root of Indian famine lies 
the poverty of the Indian people. This poverty will 
not — according to Sir Louis Mallet’s notions — be 
relieved till the occupiers of the soil are permitted to 
appropriate the margin of increment ; till, in fact, they 
have more inducement than at present to bring the 
land up to the highest pitch of productive power. 
Meanwhile Sir Louis Mallet would assist the local 
authorities with loans, to aid native and local enter- 
prise, but would do nothing for the people which in 
his opinion they can be made to do for themselves, and 
which it is outside the legitimate function of any 
Government to attempt for them. 
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JOHN HENRY MORRIS, C.S.I. 

I r is thirty years since the present Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces entered the service of the 
East India Company. Like his two great predecessors 
at Nagpore, he began his career in the Punjab — arnda 
nutrix leonum^ the training ground of so many in the 
foremost ranks of Anglo-Indian soldiers and civilians. 
In 1848 he was posted as Assistant to the Resident at 
Lahore. In 1851 he filled the office of Assistant Com- 
missioner at Hoshiarpur. His subsequent appoint- 
ments were to the Lahore Division, as Settlement 
Officer, to Mooltan in a like capacity, and to the Col- 
lectorate of Allahabad, whence, in 1863 or 1864, he 
was promoted to the Settlement Commissionership of 
the Central Provinces. After five years more he was 
appointed Judicial Commissioner, and in 1871 became 
the head of the local administration. In his account 
of the Central Provinces, the late Mr. Pritchard er- 
roneously places him next in succession to Sir Richard 
Temple, Mr. Morrises immediate predecessor being Sir 
(then Mr.) George Campbell. 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Morrises career, though 
very successful, has not been exceptionally rapid, nor 
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can it be called brilliant, in anything like the sense in 
which the term applies to the services of the two dis- 
tinguished men already named, and others who were 
almost his contemporaries. In fact, the main lines 
upon which the administration of the Central Pro- 
vinces was to proceed had been laid down during the 
ten years preceding his assumption of the Chief Com- 
missionership. Temple and Campbell drew the 
original outlines ; it remained for their successors to 
fill in the details. The former were the architects ; 
the latter are the builders. And the adventure and 
romance of the earlier time have given way to prosaic 
routine. Thus it is unlikely that any otter Chief 
Commissioner will emulate Sir Richard Temple, who 
visited every quarter of his vast territory, explored its 
great rivers, and rode on horseback four thousand 
miles, or as far as from Cape Comorin to Peshawur 
and back, in the first year of his office. At least, that 
species of exertion is less necessary now than it was 
them Still, there is now, and there will be for a long 
time, more scope for administrative .work of a useful 
practical sort, in the Central than, perhaps, in any 
other of the Indian provinces. At Nagpore there is 
as yet small opportunity for the showy legislation of 
Bombay and Bengal; but throughout the vast territory 
of which it is the capital, there is an illimitable field 
for the engineer, the miner, and the agriculturist. 
The ruler of such a province is bound to be, before all 
things, a man with a turn for material improvement. 
Until this has made some headway, schemes like those 
which more advanced provinces have realised for art 
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culture, and a Native Civil Service with or without 
donkey -races, may safely be postponed. In short, 
the career of a civilian in the position of Mr. Morris 
must be one of unostentatious, somewhat commonplace 
usefulness, rather than of such glory as the world 
ordinarily takes note of. 

Whether Mr. Morris would have won distinction in 
a position of greater dignity and responsibility than 
that which he now occupies is probably a question 
which he himself may never have an opportunity of 
testing. But his fellow-civilians will admit his special 
aptitudes for the task of governing the Central Pro- 
vinces. His seven years’ experience in the separate 
departments of Justice and Land Settlement had 
already familiarised him with the details, as well as the 
general duties, of the administration-in- chief for which 
he was destined. For the long space of fourteen years 
Mr. Morris has aiJorded an excellent example of one 
who has identified himself, or who has been identified, 
with his province, and the probabilities are that Nag- 
pore will continue to enjoy the benefit of his gifts, both 
of acquisition and of natural endowment, to the last. 
Mr. Morris will, perhaps, be content with recognition 
as one of the first in the second rank of Indian adminis- 
trators — the men of sound, practical intelligence, 
capacity and liking for any amount of hard and often 
uninviting work ; but, apparently at least, untroubled 
with the ambitions, the enthusiasms, and the grand 
ideals that usually go with genius. The educational 
and municipal projects that make more noise in other 
provinces find in him a steady and discreet supporter. 
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Of the two the latter has, it seems, made the greater 
progress during the present regime^ and Mr. Morris 
states in his last Administrative Report that the non- 
official native members among those local bodies which 
are supposed to be, to a more or less extent, self- 
governing, are learning to feel a genuine and en- 
lightened interest in their work. The Chief Com- 
missioner very properly thinks that for a considerable 
time to come the pursuit of conservancy and sanitation 
will be rather more advantageous to his subjects than 
the study of Dr. Johnson. In the order of nature, 
^hich Mr. Morris is doing his best to respect, the 
flower — that is, the ornament — comes last; but in 
India there is an occasional tendency to attempt a 
reversal of the process. Hence unpleasant conse- 
quences, such as over-competition in the only learned 
profession which natives care for, that of law, and an 
overcrowding at the doors of the State service. It will 
not be Mr. Morris’s fault if Young Nagpore, dis- 
appointed in his loftier aspirations, finds relief in what 
the Supreme Government calls seditious journalism. 

There are two departments in which the Central 
Provinces have made greater progress under the rule 
of Mr. Morris than during the successive administra- 
tions of his predecessors — the Departments of Police 
and Public Works, including under this head the long- 
continued surveys of the mineral resources in which 
the province is believed to be so rich, Dacoity, or 
gang-robbery, is now well-nigh extinct. Another sign 
of improvement is the great increase in the number of 
lawsuits. It is no doubt the fashion to stigmatise liti- 
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gation as the curse of India generally ; but it is for- 
gotten that the assertion of personal rights at law was 
well nigh impossible during the anarchic times of 
native dynasties. In this view the character of our 
fellow-subjects for litigiousness is only a mark of ad- 
vancing civilisation, and the rapidly progressive rate 
at which original suits are filed in the one hundred and 
thirty lower courts of the Central Provinces shows the 
extent to which the reign of law has superseded that 
of brute force. In the Central Provinces, which per- 
haps comprise a greater diversity of races — from bar- 
barous hill tribes to the most polished high-caste Brah- 
mins — than any other Government in India, order has, 
within the last few years, been firmly established. In 
his railway enterprises even the English public are, in 
a measure, directly interested: The Eastern portion 
of Mr. Morris’s dominions is perhaps the naturally 
richest grain country in India ; and India, it appears, 
is destined to become one of the chief markets whence 
this country will draw its supplies of wheat. But 
between that Eastern portion — viz,, Chattisgurh — and 
the rest of the world no railway, and hardly any road, 
communication exists as yet. The result is that the 
grain is over-stocked where it grows — selling for a 
fifth or sixth of the prices realised a hundred and 
twenty or fifty miles off, where adequate means of 
transport are available. The want of conveyance was 
sorely felt during the Bahar famine of 1874, and the 
recent famines in Madras and Bombay. Hence the 
persistency with which for many years Mr. Morris has 
been urging his railway extension projects upon the 
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Government. It is satisfactory to learn that one 
hundred and twenty miles of the line from Nagpore, 
eastwards, have been mapped, surveyed, and finally 
arranged for. When the line is complete the grain 
country will be brought into direct communication 
with the Western Coast. 

Mr. Morris has always manifested a kindly personal 
interest in the feudatory chiefs, of whom there are 
fifteen in the Central Provinces. The most favourably 
known among them, viz., Udit Pertab Deo, accom- 
panied the Chief Commissioner to the Imperial Durbar 
^t Delhi ; and it is to be hoped that he may have 
found in the title of a Rajah Bahadur and his elevation 
to a salute of nine guns, some consolation for the 
chronic rheumatism that afflicts his old age. It is 
almost needless to add that the results of a direct 
administration of feudatory estates have been as gratify- 
ing in the Central Provinces as they invariably have 
been elsewhere. The chiefships over which Mr. Morris 
assumed control three or four years ago already show 
surplus revenues in place of deficits, and it would be a 
fortunate thing for at least eight more of them if they 
were forthwith subjected to a like course of supervi- 
sion. In brief, Mr. Morris is one of the best specimens 
extant in India of a round man in a round hole. 
In its geographical position, and its unsurpassed 
natural advantages for agricultural, mining, manu- 
facturing, and commercial enterprise, the Nagpore 
territory possesses the guarantee of a great and 
prosperous future ; and in devoting his energies to her 
material development, the Chief Commissioner may 
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establish a reputation as durable as any which the 
majority of his contemporaries are likely to secure for 
themselves. It says much for a man of Mr. Morris’s 
position and endowments that no one is jealous of him. 
Had he succeeded Sir J ohn Strachey in the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North- West, his brother civilians, 
as well as the English population generally, would 
have unanimously recognised the appropriateness of the 
selection. But such an appointment would have en- 
tailed upon the Central Provinces a loss which they 
could very ill sustain, and which it would be extremely 
diflB.cult to make good. 



XXXI. 


LOUD NAPIEE AND ETTEICIv, K.T. 

The question is often asked, what is the use of the sub- 
ordinate Indian Governments ? And generally the 
questioner, like jesting Pilate, does not wait for a 
reply. Yet a reply is not difficult. A very good case 
might be made out, and often indeed is made out, for 
the existing administrative machinery at Madras and 
Bombay. But if the question assumed another shape, 
and the inquiry were directed to the practical value 
of particular governors who have adorned the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies, a response would be less 
easy. The truth is that a minor Indian governorship 
is pretty much what the holder likes to make it. 
For a competent man it is a field for most important 
and beneficent activity. An incompetent man may 
comport himself either as King Log or King Stork, 
according as his incompetence takes the form of 
lethargy or fussiness. In the one case his authority 
will fall into the hands of his colleagues in council and 
his secretaries ; in ,the other, those officials will be 
engaged perpetually in preventing or remedying his 
blunders. In both cases the practical result will be. 
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SO far as he is concerned, to a great extent to efface 
him. 

If one wished to point to a typical instance of a 
successful Indian governor, it would be necessary to 
go back a great many years for a better one than 
Lord Napier and Ettrick. Obtaining his government 
in the very prime of life. Lord Napier took with 
him to India large and varied experience gathered in 
well-nigh every great centre of diplomacy. The scion 
of a distinguished family, the Scotch Napiers of Mer- 
chistoun, one of whose progenitors fell at Flodden, 
whose motto is “ Ready, aye, Ready,” he can tracg 
his lineage back to the reign of Edward III. The 
house is not only an ancient one ; its representatives 
have rendered eminent service to their country and 
their Sovereigns for many genefations past, and intel- 
lectual power has been its heirloom and tradition. It 
was a Napier of Merchistoun who invented logarithms, 
and it was the son of the great mathematician who 
was raised from the judicial bench to the Peerage. 
In more recent times the Napiers have been among 
the brightest ornaments of the British army and navy. 
Conspicuous beyond others of his family, or his era, 
in Indian history, is Sir Charles James Napier, Q-.C.B., 
the ‘‘bearded vision that swept over” and conquered 
Scinde, who was afterwards Commander-in-Chief in 
India, the sturdy antagonist of Dalhousie and Hogg. 
The two brothers of this distinguished man were 
General Sir George Thomas Napier, K.O.B., formerly 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief at the Cape, and 
General Sir William Francis Patrick Napier, K.C.B., 
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the historian of the Peninsular War, Another branch 
of the family numbered among its representatives the 
late Admiral Sir Charles Napier, G.C.B,, who com- 
manded the British fleet in the Baltic during the last 
Russian war ; while Sir Robert John Milliken Napier, 
Bart*, represents the male branch of the family after 
the title had descended in the female line. Among its 
living representatives in the army at the present day 
may be mentioned William Craig Emilius Napier, 
Colonel of the 3rd Foot, and Governor of the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, the youngest and only 
surviving son of the late General Sir George Thomas 
Napier, K.C.B. 

The memory of the achievements of his ancestors, 
and the consciousness of the family prestige, may well 
have acted as iiicentivea to great exertions with Lord 
Napier and Ettrick, Entering the diplomatic service at 
the age of twenty-one, he was first attached to the 
English Embassy at Vienna, and the Austrian Court has 
not to this day forgotten the handsome and accomplished 
young nobleman, whose tranquil and polished manners 
and customs were an agreeable contrast to those of not 
a few of his colleagues. He was next appointed to 
the Teheran Mission, but did not actually join, and 
when he was four-and-twenty found himself at Con- 
stantinople, which under Sir Stratford de Reclcliffe, 
who as the Great Eltchi then dominated the Sultan, 
was the best school of diplomacy in the world. 
Sir Stratford, though a mighty diplomatist, was not 
altogether a popular chief with his staff*, and Lord 
Napier was one of the very few attaches who contrived 
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to get on comfortably with him. Promotion was in 
store for the young Scotch nobleman. He was re- 
garded favourably by the Palmerstons and Clarendons, 
and at a single bound leapt from the Secretary of the 
Embassy at Constantinople to that of Envoy Extra- 
ordinary at Washington. The position, however, did 
not suit him, and American society he found exceed- 
ingly uncongenial. He was next installed in the 
English Legation at the Hague, and then, four years 
after the conclusion of the Crimean War, he was 
transferred as ambassador to St. Petersburg, and in 
1864 to Berlin. Thus, no English Statesman, it may 
safely be said, ever proceeded to India who could boast 
so thorough and extensive a training in European 
diplomacy. On the resignation of Sir William Deni- 
son, Lord Napier was selected to succeed him as 
Governor of Madras, which office he held for the 
usual six years, and afterwards, on the assassination 
of Lord Mayo, acted as Viceroy at Calcutta from 
February 24th till May 3rd, when he was relieved 
by Lord Northbrook, his place at Madras being taken 
by the late Lord Hobart. 

Possessing an inquiring mind, and great power of 
work, wide intellectual culture and dignified manners, 
a gift of ready and courteous speech, and much natural 
- tact, the several sections of the public service soon felt 
the presence of a chief whose suaviter in modo by no 
means excluded the fortiter in re. In the Revenue, 
the Public Works, and the Educational Departments 
of the Government Lord .Napier was equally at home, 
nor would it be easy to overstate the advantage which 
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resulted from his statesmanlike way of dealing with the 
questions which came before him. Again, ho made a 
point of seeing things, as far as possible, with his own 
eyes, and not merely through the spectacles p£ official 
reports. No Indian governor since the tlirS^ of Sir 
Thomas Munro has more assiduously visited the pro- 
vinces under his rule, nor has any Indian governor of 
late years more completely won the suffrages of native, 
public opinion. It is just this personal influence of a 
directing mind which is the prime safeguard of Indian 
administration. In no other way can the tendency to 
inveterate officialism, to redtapeism, and all circumlocu- 
tion, inherent to the bureaucratic system, be so effec- 
tually checked. 

^ It is much to be regretted that Lord Napier, since 
his return to England, not published some abiding 
record of his Indian experiences. So close and prac- 
tised an observer can hardly have failed to note much 
Avell worthy of being made publicly known, and to 
have formed views of his own on problems of Indian 
policy, with which it would be most interesting and 
important to have a further acquaintance than that 
supplied by an occasional letter to the Turns on frontier 
•policy. Competent critics who have had an opportunity 
of perusing some of his official papers, speak of them as 
showing gifts of a high order, both political and 
literary. That Lord Napier is an author as well as nu 
art critic of no mean power is indeed well known to 
his friends, and is sufficiently proved to the general 
public from the book on Modern Art,"' which he 
Avrote Avhen he was Secretary of Legation at Naples. 


Q 
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Since he left India, Lord Napier haa been far from idle. 
One of his first appearances in public after his return 
was to preside over the Social Science Congress in 1872, 
and in the elaborate inaugural address which he de- 
livered, he certainly displayed the courage of his 
opinions — opinions by no moans palatable, it may be 
remembered, tt) many of his political friends. But the 
chief sphere of his activity has been the London School 
Board, and we believe it is pretty generally recognised 
that the great measure of success which has attended 
the operations of that very important body is due to 
no insignificant extent to the energy and assiduity 
with which Lord Napier worked while a member of 
it. He is well known, too, as a warm advocate of 
metropolitan municipal reform, and from time to time 
lias spoken in the House of Lckrds upon various Indian 
and diplomatic questions — notably two years ago on 
the Imperial Titles Bill, which he warmly advocated 
— with the authority which attaches to his long and 
varied experiences. A few years ago it was asserted 
that he was again to be employed as an Ambassador, 
Constantinople being confidently mentioned as the 
sphere to be assigned to him ; and upon a more recent 
occasioA the rumour was revived. It turned out, how- 
ever, to be incorrect, and Lord Napier and Ettrick 
still remains out of employ, enjoying a pension of 
£1,700 a year — certainly a very moderate award after 
nearly forty years spent in the public service. But it 
can hardly be supposed that further employment will 
not be offered to him. It may be that Lord Napier 
lacks something of the self-assertion which seemB 
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necessary for high political advancement. When, in 
1876, it was suggested in several quarters that he 
would be the most fitting successor of Sir Henry 
Elliot at the Porte, Lord Napier withdrew altogether 
from the House of Lords, as if anxious not to remind 
the world by his presence in Parliament of the fact of 
his existence. His present mode of life is singularly 
tranquil and secluded, but there is not such a plethora 
of ability and experience available for our embassies or 
our governorships that Lord Napier can well be suffered 
to shelve himself in perpetuity. 
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LOUD NAPIER OF MAGDALA, G.C.B., 

G.C.S.I. 

The whirligig of time, which brings its revenges, 
redresses often the bahince, when fortune has gone 
against a man in his early days. To those who have 
been denied ample opportunities in youth, and who 
might appear doomed, therefore, to mediocrity and 
obscurity in middle age, fame koines before the curtain 
falls with both hands full. Sir Charles Napier was an 
old man when he won his lirst battle ; Sir Henry 
Havelock had been simply a regimental officer but a 
few years before he took honours as a victorious general. 
Thus also llobert Cornelis Napier, the younger son oi 
an artillery major, born at Ceylon in the first decade 
of the present century, educated at the old East India 
Company\s Military College at Addiscombe, seemed 
likely, when he entered the Bengal Engineers, to have 
nothing before him but a long vista of uneventful 
years, years busily and usefully spent, perhaps, hut 
unillumined by the rays of that military glory whieli 
forms the true soldier’s fondest and most constant 
dream. The duties which fell upon the young lieu- 
tenant were onerous and responsible, of course. Au 
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engineer officer has increasingly wide functions in the 
great field of Indian employment. He is called upon 
often to direct gigantic operations, to administer and 
govern provinces, to initiate and control vast public 
works. But his chances of active service, of a share 
in the great and stirring game of war, are often se- 
riously restricted and curtailed. So it was that Napier, 
still only a captain, had served some twenty years 
before he saw a single shot fired. It had been a period 
of comparative tranquillity ; the Indian Government 
had steered clear qf complications which could be 
settled only with the sword, and it was not till the 
Sikh wars broke out that the avenue to military dis- 
tinction was opened to men of Napier’s stamp. But 
from henceforth, with one interval only of peaceful 
inactivity, Robert Napier was destined to take an im- 
portant share in nearly all the military operations in 
which the Indian forces were to bo engaged. He made 
his dehut in real war at the battles of Moodkhee and 
Ferozeshah, and was in the thick of both fights, was 
wounded, had horses killed under him, and was every- 
where conspicuous for gallantry, intrepidity, and sound 
professional skill. He was in the advance upon Lahore 
at the close of the Sutlej campaign, was engineer in 
charge of the siege operations against the Ivangre 
Fort ; later, in the Punjaub he was for a time Engineer- 
in-chief before Mooltan, at the assault of which he was 
again severely wounded, but had recovered in time to 
be present at the battle of Goojerat and the subse- 
quent pursuit of the Sikhs. These sanguinary struggles 
satisfactorily concluded, Napier, now a breret lieu- 
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tenant-colonel, lapsed once more into civil employment, 
acting now as pro-consul, surveying, reporting, mi- 
nuting, and ruling great slices of the newly conquered 
districts. During this period he was seldom actively 
engaged in the business of a soldier, except when the 
turbulence of half-tamed frontier tribes needed chastise- 
ment and coercion ; and Oolonel Napier then kept his 
hand in at fighting by joining such expeditions as that 
against the Huzzunzie tribe in Hazara, or against those 
warlike Afreedees who remain insurgent and unquelled 
to this hour. 

Then came the epoch ,of the Crimean war, a season 
full of pardonable jealousy for all those able and am- 
bitious^ Indian soldiers who, by the very nature of the 
contest, were debarred from taking part in it, and who 
may be excused if they envied the opportunities 
afforded their comrades in the service of the Queen. 
Few but a small band of alaniiists, or of men gifted 
with unusual prescience, would have been disposed to 
admit that within a couple of years of the fall of 
Sebastopol India would itself be in danger, that Indian 
officers would have their hands full of work, that 
military problems of extreme difficulty would arise, 
calling for prompt and energetic solution, that prizes 
and rewards would fall upon the successful to an 
extent equal to any the Crimean soldiers received* 
Colonel Napier’s time came with the Indian Mutiny. 
He was actually in England on furlough when it broke 
out, but he was among the first to hasten back and 
lend a hand in the great task of preserving the land 
of his adoption to the British Crown. Of all those 
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who returned then to India, burning with’ impatience, 
thirsting for revenge, resolutely determined to fight it 
out to the last gasp, there was none who, under a 
quiet, unassuming aspect, was stirred with greater en- 
thusiasm, or nerved with a braver spirit, than this little 
Colonel of Engineers. Small in stature, of modest and 
retiring demeanour, who spoke always with incisive 
shrewdness, but never much, only those intimately 
acquainted with Colonel Napier's high qualities and 
intrinsic merit would have diagnosed from his external 
man the character of a dashing and successful military 
l^der. But Outram knew him well, and directly he 
landed offered him the post of chief of the staff to the 
force which was on the point of starting to r^nforce 
Havelock and assist in the relief of Lucknow. History 
has already done justice to the chivalry with which 
Sir James Outram declined, although senior officer, to 
supersede Havelock in the chief command, nobly urging 
that as Havelock had had all the toil ho should also 
have the triumph of the actual relief; but Outram's 
abstention naturally kept his staff also in the back- 
ground, and Napier was in no position of prominence 
until the Residency was actually entered, was again 
surrounded, and a second time besieged, Within the 
walls, however, there was great scope for his scientific 
knowledge as an Engineer officer, many demands upon 
his professional skill. He was engaged repeatedly upon 
independent operations, in sorties, such as that which 
led to the capture of Phillip's Garden Battery," or 
in the rescue of the siege train guns which had been 
surrounded and cut off in the suburbs ; and in all, by 
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his skilful dispositions, his unerring judgment, and his 
ready adaptation of circumstances to the occasion, 
success was invariably, completely, and cheaply ob- 
tained. It was his misfortune to be once more severely 
wounded, but he was not long incapacitated from per- 
forming his duties, and he was soon in the forefront 
again, now as chief of the staff after the second relief, 
yet again as commanding engineer at the siege and 
capture of Lucknow. Thoroughly valued and appre- 
ciated now by all, Brigadier Napier was next intrusted 
with a purely military command, a privilege which 
prejudice has perhaps too studiously refused to men 
his branch of the service. Napier’s bearing and be- 
haviour sooi^ proved that an Engineer officer of the 
right stuff can handle troops easily and successfully If 
ho only gets the chance. In' the operations of tlui 
Central Indian Field Force, Napier commanded a 
division, and contributed in no small degree to the 
ultimate suppression of the revolt. That his special 
attainments and training should lit him pre-eminently 
to give substantial aid at the reduction of Gwalior, or 
in the recovery of the fort of Powrie when it fell into 
rebel hands, was natural enough. What there was 
less reason to expect from Napier were the dasliing 
exploits of a beau mbreur, the headlong and impetuous 
energy of the brilliant leader of light horse. But in 
their way his feats in the pursuit and overthrow of 
Tantia Topee, and his chase of the rebel Feroze Shall 
may be classed with the best partisan enterprises; with 
the lightning raids of the American cavalry in the 
great Civil War, or even with the Russian General 
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Gourko’s splendid performances in the lust war in 
the East. With only one squadron of Hussars and 
a handful of infantry mounted on camels, he hunted 
Feroze Shah for five days almost without intermission, 
halting only after thirteen or fourteen hours in the 
saddle, and from sheer exhaustion, then on again and 
on lest the scent by delaying should grow cold. The 
affair against Tantia Topee was on a larger scale, the 
pursuit had lasted longer, the final victory was more 
decisive in its results. Here Napier commanded a 
small column of horse artillery and light cavalry, in 
all only six hundred strong, but manoeuvred it with 
such masterly skill that he routed four thousand rebels, 
killed hundreds, captured elephants, baggage, tents, 
guns, and dissipated the whole force. Created for 
his services upon thiS occasion a K.C.B,, Sir Robert 
Napier’s greatness now “full surely was a-ripening.” 
When in the following year it became imperative to 
send an expedition to bring the Chinese to account. 
Sir Robert Napier was selected as obviously the fittest 
man to be second in command to Sir Hope Grant. 
His position was nominally that of a subordinate divi- 
sional general, but it has now come to be generally 
understood that he was a leading spirit in the conduct 
of the war, and deep in the counsels of the General-in - 
chief. Fresh honours very properly fell to his share 
at the end of the campaign, honours which culminated 
later in his appointment as Cominandcr-in-chief at 
Bombay, a distinction which had before been granted 
to a “Company’s’^ officer. Fortune still smiled on 
him while thus employed, and brought him a new 
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opportunity for winning military renown. The details 
and incidents of the Abyssinian Expedition are perhaps 
too fresh in men’s minds to need more than a passing 
reference here. They are chiefly interesting as illus- 
trative of the character of the general in chief com- 
mand, The physical difiiculties of the march to Mag- 
dala were at first sight well-nigh insuperable, while the 
liberality of the Government, which was prepared, as it 
seemed, to pay any price to insure success, placed at 
the disposal of the head of the enterprise appliances, 
plant, machinery, tube wells, steam-engines, stores, 
and supplies in such lavish profusion, that a soldier 
less scientific and with a less practised head, might 
>vell have been thrown off his balance, bewildered by 
the means at his disposal no less than by the obstacles 
in his path. If the actual fighting with Theodore’s 
troops' was infinitesimal, the pains taken to put the 
army before Magdala in fighting trim were colossal, 
and proved that Sir Robert Napier added to those 
qualities of good generalship he had already displayed 
much patience, great breadth of view, and sound ad- 
ministrative shill. 

Although advancing in years, it would be a grave 
error to call Lord Napier one of the ‘^has boons” as 
yet. Those who have seen him in his present post as 
Governor of our great Mediterranean fortress, must 
admit that he gives full proof of a hale and hearty old 
age. Active and energetic as of old, he clings still to 
Indian habits, is up every morning with the lark, 
spends daily many consecutive hours in the saddle, 
and win ride as straight to hounds as any reckless 
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subaltern on tbe Rock. His clear intellect and well- 
stored mind still serve him ably in tbe discussion and 
settlement of grave military problems. There is as 
yet no abatement of that painstaking minuteness with 
which he treats every subject. That his value is fully 
appreciated by the ruling powers was shown last 
spring, when war seemed imminent. As soon as the 
Government had actually decided, under certain coji- 
tingencies, to take the field. Lord Napier was recalled 
from Gibraltar for the express purpose of assuming 
command of the expeditionary force. He has remained 
ki England for several months, acting as trusted adviser 
on all the serious points recently at issue, and although 
he has just returned to the Rock, to continue a govern- 
ment marked already by much administrative reform 
and common sense, it *is understood that he remains 
there at single anchor, and at any moment of 'emer- 
gency within the next few years he will be again 
intrusted with the functions of supreme command. 



XXXIII. 


THE EAEL OF NORTHBROOK. 

Somewhere about the middle of the last century a 
young German arrived in this country from Bremen 
with a resolute determination to make his way. II^ 
was led by fate to Exeter, and at Exeter he was smiled 
upon by fortune. He went into the wool trade, at 
that time a’ thriving department of industry and com- 
merce in the West of England, was first clerk, then 
partner, and ended by finding himself head of a highly 
prosperous concern. Having succeeded as a merchant, 
he enjoyed the leisure of a country gentleman. He 
invested in a house and some land at Larkbear, a 
suburb of Exeter, and when he passed away left 
behind him two sons. The elder remained at Exeter, 
the younger resolved to perpetuate the adventurous 
spirit of his sire, and to try his luck in London. He 
was not unrewarded for his enterprise, of which, 
indeed, the monument remains to this day ; for he laid 
the foundation of the great liouse of Baring, which in 
its new home in London was destined completely to 
eclipse the glories of its original dwelling-place at 
Exeter. Francis Baring achieved other than purely 
commercial successes. He was elected a member of 
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the Court of Indian Directors. He went into Parlia- 
ment. He became a personage in the House of Com- 
mons. Like his father he sighed for a Tusculum. 
The opportunity oiYered, and he bought the property 
of Stratton, in Hampshire, which happened to come 
into the market, and which in the fulness of time went 
to his son, the representative of the third generation 
of the English or Anglicised Barings. He also engaged 
in political life, and acquired, in one way or another, 
considerable experience of our Indian dominions. The 
head of the family in the fourth generation surpassed 
the distinction of his predecessors. He was succes- 
sively a Lord of the Treasury, Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Mel- 
bourne's Government — succeeding in that post Mr. 
Spring Rice — First •Lord of the Admiralty, was 
created a baronet, and was promoted to the peerage. 
His wife was a daughter of Sir George Grey, and his 
son by the marriage was the future Viceroy of India. 
Kever had any foreign settlers in England enjoyed so 
rapid a rise. In the course of less than a century, the 
descendants of a Teutonic soldier of fortune had 
advanced to the front rank in the life of their adopted 
country, and in little more than a century one of them 
had filled the highest post which an English subject 
can hold. 

As a boy the destined Viceroy of her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, gave no pronounced promise of future 
greatness. He was a bright amusing lad, fond of field 
sports, fond of fun, fond of the open air, and perfectly 
contented to speak no language except his own. He 
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was not idle at school ; he was# fairly industrious at 
Oxford. But his prevailing tendency was a disposition 
to take life easily. It became a question what to do 
with him, and an offer from a frifend of the family, 
Mr. Lahouchere, at that time (1846) President of the 
Board of Trade, to take him as his private secretary 
arrived opportunely. Mr. Baring set to work with a 
will, and acquired the reputation of a trustworthy and 
capable official, who knew well how to combine social 
pleasures with routine duties. Eminently circumspect 
in his demeanour, he had a keen capacity for enjoy- 
ment, and he did hot seek to control it within anjr 
very austere bounds. For the next ten years he con- 
tinued to lead much the same life, doing well all which 
came to his hands to do, but not displaying the signs 
of great intellectual calibre. After leaving Mr, Labou- 
chere, he served as Private Secretary to Sir George 
Grey, at the Home Office, and Sir Charles Wood, at 
the India Board. Gradually the spectacle of ability 
and' application that in the persons of his successive 
chiefs he saw before him made an impression on his 
mind, and Mr. Baring was seized with a desire to 
distinguish himself. He went into Parliament as 
member for ^almouth. He received the first and 
conventional instalment of political promotion in his 
appointment to a lay lordship of the Admiralty. He 
was transferred to the India Office, and at the India 
Office he appeared in a new light which astonished his 
friends. I begin, said his father about this period 
to a visitor at Stratton, I begin really to think we 
shall make something of Tom. I once thought he 
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would never be anything more than a good whip, 
liut now I see no reason why he should not develop 
into a Cabinet Minister.” Mr. Baring left nothing 
undone which could merit this opinion. His entire 
existence was devoted to his office. Never had an 
Indiah Under- Secretary with such an insatiable appe- 
tite for work been known. As a rule, the Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary does nothing more than 
represent, more or less imperfectly, Indian interests in 
the House of Commons. But Mr. Baring insisted on 
personally performing a multitude of purely official 
duties. lie made himself a master of administrative 
details. He descended to such particulars as to give 
instructions to the clerks on the subject of the copying 
of letters and the arrangement of documents. His 
influence upon the internal and technical business of 
the India Office survives visibly to this day. 

He was still an Under-Secretary of State — this time 
at the War Office — when the news of Lord Mayo’s 
assassination arrived. He had gone to the War Office 
when Mr. Gladstone came into place and power, as 
Mr. CardwelFs subordinate, not indeed with satisfac- 
tion, but with resigned equanimity and a determina- 
tion to make the best of it. He was a peer, and 
inasmuch as the number of peers who are possible in 
the Cabinet is strictly limited, he was heavily weighted 
in the race for high political promotion. But such 
good work as Lord Northbrook did at the War Office 
was quite sure to meet with recognition and reward. 
The times were exacting, and Lord Northbrook rose 
to their level. He had just won for himself by the 
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speech in which he introduced the Abolition of Pur- 
chase Bill, and the manner in which he subsequently 
defended the measure, the highest praise of his col- 
leagues, when the lamentable death of Lord Mayo 
occasioned a vacancy in the Viceroyship of India. The 
names of three peers came before the Cabinet as those 
of possible successors to Lord Mayo — Lord Dufferin, 
Lord Bury, and Lord Northbrook. If it seems sur- 
prising that the area of selection in the case of a post 
so envied and brilliant should be limited, it must be 
remembered that in the nature of things it is not easy 
to secure as Governor-General of India an English 
statesman who is also an English noble, and who would 
be admitted by universal consent to be in the first 
rank of English statesmen. A Cabinet Minister would 
hesitate to accept it. Family dies and domestic con- 
siderations may prevent others from undertaking the 
splendid responsibilities of the position. It was offered 
to Lord Northbrook, and with the offer he at once 
closed. India could scarcely have hoped to secure a 
better man. Of many of the qualities which he 
displayed in his Indian career it is impossible to spetik 
too highly. His industry was unflagging. He set no 
limit to his personal exertions. lie had no favcyiritos, 
he was under the influence of no coteries. He went 
everywhere liimself, saw everything for himself, and 
himself judged everything. There are disadvantages 
as well as advantages incidental to the administration 
of a Viceroy, who possesses this capacity for work, aifd 
who exercises it so indefatigably. As a rule, the 
opinion of the Governor of India on matters of high 
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policy is merely the opinion of secretaries of depart- 
ments. It was certainly a distinct gain to have a 
statesman at the head of affairs who delegated nothing 
to secretaries of departments, and who never faded to 
animate and dictate the official utterance. On the 
other hand, a Viceroy who devotes so much time and 
thought to details is necessarily prevented from giving 
adequate consideration to questions of supreme im- 
portance, and, it may be, from indicating or develop- 
ing such a policy as the circumstances of the time 
require. 

Lord Northbrook’s administration of India was 
respectable rather than brilliant. Arriving in India 
shortly after there had been an immense expenditure 
on public works, an expenditure against which Sir 
Charles Wood, his chief mentor and guide in public 
life, emphatically protested. Lord Northbrook aimed, 
above all things, at giving the much-burdened people 
of India an interval of rest. He abolished the income- 
tax, and thus, * when the time of pressure came, as 
come it did, he was precluded by the lines and spirit 
of his own policy from imposing fresh taxes. The 
famine of 1873 arrived, and although it passed off 
without any loss of life, it sounded the death-knell of 
Lord Northbrook’s Indian career. Nothing can have 
been more admirable than the courage and devotion 
displayed by Lord Northbrook throughout the whole 
of this trial. For eighteen months, from the winter 
of 1873 to the spring of 1875, he stayed at Calcutta, 
But no self-sacrifice, however unsparing, or singleness 
of purpose, however heroic, could convert a deficit into 
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a surplus. The financial consequences of the famine 
were the prelude of Lord Northbrook’s retirement. 
When the Tariff reforms for 1875 were brought in, 
the Cotton duties had no place in the list. Lord 
Salisbury’s disappointment at tbo omission was ex- 
treme. The Secretary of State had given his Lancashire 
clients a pledge that their grievance should be dealt 
with. Of this circumstances did not admit, and hence 
there arose a slight disturbance in the harmony of the 
relations between Lord Salisbury and Lord North- 
brook. Had it not been for the fatal obstacle which 
the famine placed in the way of his plans. Lord North- 
brook’s financial policy would have been a success. 
As it was, he succeeded in reducing the military 
expenditure, and paving the way for several fiscal 
reforms. His foreign policy may be described as ope 
of adherence to the principle of masterly inaction laid 
down by Lord Lawrence, and is certainly in direct 
antagonism to that of Lord Lytton. That Lord 
Northbrook is somewhat deficient in ■ flexibility and 
originality may be admitted. That he is pre-eminently 
adapted for the administration of a policy whose prin- 
ciples are fixed cannot be denied. lie is not the man 
to reorganize an Empire in a period of storm or stress; 
but of a good system in times of peace no better or 
more practical exponent could be found. 



XXXIV. 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIE HEXEY XOEMAX, K.C.B. 

After an active career of thirty years’ duration, 
signalised by many public services, alike in peace and 
iy war. Sir Henry Norman has taken his place in the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India. His 
claims to the appointment were of a character that 
could not be ignored, while his singularly varied ex- 
perience, his practical knowledge, his marvellous com- 
mand of the details of Indian military administration, 
will bring an element that was much wanted to the 
deliberations of Lord Salisbury and his advisers. Sir 
Henry Norman has shown that he possesses not only 
the eye for rapid combinations, which is one of the 
distinctive attributes of the soldier, but a certain 
capacity for the gradual and laborious development of 
ideas which is by no means always found in tlio mili- 
tary mind. Endowed with a memory so minutely 
tenacious that in his younger days the contents of the 
Army List once mastered, reference to it for the future 
was superfluous, he has always possessed the power not 
only of accumulating facts, but of arranging in the 
order of their relative importance the results of his 
observation or study. Sir Henry Norman, therefore, 
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goes to the India Office as one who has had almost un- 
exampled opportunity of watching the practical aspect 
of .the questions now especially prominent in Indian 
administration, and as one who carries about him ever 
ready for immediate use the rich storehouse of valuable 
facts acquired in the course of his eventful life. The 
more closely the Secretary of State and his councillors 
identify themselves with Indian opinion and expe- 
rience, the more completely they look at administrative 
details through Anglo-Indian spectacles, the greater 
the guarantee for a working unanimity between Cal- 
cutta and the Indian Office. Independently, therefor^, 
of his own eminent personal qualifications, the new 
member of Council is the representative of a class, the 
presence of whose representatives at Lord Salisbury's 
board is matter of congratulation in the interests of 
our Indian Empire. 

The story of Sir Henry Norman's official life is the 
story of not a few of the most momentous passages in 
the annals of British India during the last three de- 
cades. Thirty-four years ago he was nominated to a 
cadetship in the Bengal military establishment, and 
on Christmas Day, 1847, he was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant in the 31st Regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry. Stirring scenes and great events awaited 
the young officer. The Maharanee had pitted herself 
against the British Government at Caudahar, Cabul, 
Cashmere, and Rajpootana, and the long train of 
causes to which the second Sikh war must be attri- 
buted was already in motion. The atmosphere of the 
whole Punjaub was tainted with the spirit of mutiny. 
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The revolt of Sultan Mohammed Khan was followed 
by the defection of Shere Sing, and on the 10th of 
October, 1848, Lord Dalhousie having instructed Lord 
Q-ough to assemble an army at Perozepore, set out for 
the scene of operations. “ Unwarned by precedent,” 
said Lord Dalhousie, at a banquet given to him at 
Barrackpore, before his departure, “ uninfluenced by 
example, the Sikh nation has called for war, and 
on my word, Sir, they shall have it with a ven- 
geance.” It was no idle vaunt, and in the several 
engagements, commencing with the passage of the 
Ghenab, which followed, young Norman, who was 
adjutant of his regiment, won his spurs. The con- 
flict at Sadoolapore was rather a series of demon- 
strations and an artillery duel than a battle. Shere 
Sing retired in perfeci: order, and six weeks elapsed 
before the two armies met each other on the bloody 
and indecisive field of Chillianwallah. After this the 
Sikhs made a retrograde movement towards the 
Chenab by the Uoojerat route, and, anxious to re- 
trieve the results of the more than equivocal victory 
at Chillianwallah, Lord Gough gave the enemy battle 
at Goojerat. Here the duty of storming the key of the 
Sikh position fell to the brigade to which Lieutenant 
Norman^s regiment belonged — a desperate service in 
which the losses of his corps amounted to more than 
140 men killed and wounded. Decisive as was the 
triumph of the British troops at Goojerat, their labours 
were not yet over. The arduous toils of a long and 
splendid pursuit commenced. There were forced 
inarches and desperate fatigues. But the 31st Bengal 
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Infantry bore up admirably ; and Lieutenant Norman 
brought to the professional ambition of the soldier the 
spirits of youth and the endurance of a splendid con- 
stitution. At the Manikyala Monument, the tradi- 
tional trophy of Alexander the Great, some of the 
Sikh army surrendered, and at Rawul Pindee the 
remainder, in all 16,000 men with 41 guns, laid 
down their arms, and their leaders, Sirdars Shere Sing 
and Chuttur Sing, gave up their swords. A few days 
later the Afghans were driven beyond the Khyber 
Pass, This more than avenged the losses of ChiUian- 
wallah. All the guns captured there by the enemy 
were recovered, the Punjaub was annexed, and Lord 
Lalhousie informed the Lahore Council of Regency 
that the Sikh dominion was at an end. 

The campaign which thus terminated in an im- 
mense increase of our Indian dominion provided young 
Norman with something more than the opportunity 
of military display. Its experiences gave him an 
insight into the defects and excellencies of the troops 
of the Native States of India, which he has since 
turned to admirable account. lie then learned to 
appreciate at their real worth the admirable qualities 
of the men and the innate incapacity of their chiefs. 
Ue saw soldiers whom, in the presence of competent 
commanders, no dangers or difficulties would daunt. 
But the commanders were not competent. They were 
fond of pleasure and luxury ; they were distracted 
amongst themselves by jealousies which they had not 
the tact to conceal. Such professional sentiments are 
not, indeed, peculiar to Asiatic officers, but when they 
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exist among European officers they are at least decently 
veiled, and, except in very rare instances, are not 
allowed to make themselves felt. But the- fixed prin- 
ciple of promotion, whose recognition is so powerful 
in European armies, is unknown in armies officered by 
Asiatics, and hence the door is open to every sort of 
underhand influence and intrigue. Sir Henry Norman 
has had many opportunities of seeing Indian warfare 
in its various phases — opportunities forthcoming not 
only in his first campaign against the Sikhs, which 
came to a triumphant end under Sir Walter Gilbert, 
byt during his subsequent residence at Peshawur. 
Here he remained for six years, and with the name 
of Peshawur the name of Sir Henry Norman will ever 
be intimately associated. It was from Peshawur that 
he proceeded as an offider in the force ordered to move 
against the Afreedees in the Kohat Pass, partly for the 
purpose of striking awe into the insurgent tribes, partly 
for the sake of exacting specific vengeance for the 
murder of some English sappers. The expedition 
brought fresh laurels to young Norman. He was not 
only formally thanked by the chief, Sir Charles Napier, 
but he was made — a distinction very rare in the case 
of so young an officer — Brigade Major, and on several 
subsequent expeditions against mountain tribes occu- 
pied the position of principal staff officer. In 1855 he 
served as Assistant Adjutant-General at the first camp 
of exercise ever formed in India, at TJmballah, and 
a little later, rejoining his regiment, took the field 
against Sonthal ; was for four months in command of 
a separate detachment, and was thanked by the Com- 
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mander-in-chief in India for surprising and capturing 
a rebel chief. The third period in Sir Henry Norman’s 
career commences with the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny, and includes such achievements and expe- 
riences as the capture of Delhi, the operations of 
Greathed’s force, the relief and capture of Lucknow, in 
the course of which, as well as in the campaigns in 
Oude and Rohilkund, he gained signal distinction. 
For the part he took in the suppression of the Mutiny 
he received a medal and three clasps, was created a Com- 
panion of the Bath, and was awarded, when he became a 
Captain in 1860, the brevets of Major and Lieutenant- 
Colonel ; he was twenty-five times thanked in general 
orders and dispatches for his services in the field. 
When the black mutiny was quelled, and the white 
mutiny broke out — the Europein troops at fifty stations 
striking, not so much from any innate sentiment of 
disloyalty as annoyance at the manner in which the 
transfer was made from the Company to the Crown — 
Sir Henry Norman occupied the difficult post of Adju- 
tant-General. It is scarcely surprising that after all 
this, in 1860, he should have been compelled to return 
home on sick leave. But even during his compulsory 
furlough he did not permit himself to remain idle. 
He did good work as Assistant Military Secretary for 
Indian Affairs at the Horse Guards, and in 1863 was 
made one of Her Majesty’s aides-de-camp. On his 
return to India he was appointed Deputy Adjutant- 
General, and was subsequently Military Secretary of 
the Indian Government under Lord Canning. In 1870 
he was elected military member of the Viceroy’s Council 
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— a position that he held till last year, and in this 
period he was twice President of the Oonncil. Then 
Sir Henry Norman began to think of setting his face 
homewards. He did not, however, choose the direct 
route, and travelled to England by way of China, 
Japan, and America. 

The value of Sir Henry Norman’s nomination to the 
Indian Council is not exclusively to be estimated by 
his military experiences. He has had, it must be 
remembered, much to do with the creation of the 
present Staff Corps system, and there are certain points 
^n connection with this which must inevitably, ere 
long, come before the consideration of the Secretary 
of State for India and his colleagues. Further, at a 
time when any sudden change in the ever mutable face 
of European politics ^ay compel us to rely for rein- 
forcements on our native Indian troops. Sir Henry 
Norman, who, duly appreciating the great aptitudes 
and abilities of a race of born soldiers, recognises in 
them an inexhaustible recruiting ground, will be able 
to give most valuable counsel. There are reasons over 
and above his professional attainments which will cause 
much satisfaction at Sir Henry Norman’s promotion. 
The amiability of his character and his countless acts 
of charity have added a lustre of their own to his 
achievements as a soldier — qualities which confirm his 
claim to be considered one of those representative men 
by whose goodness as well as greatness our Indian 
Empire has been built up. 
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SIE BAENES PEACOCK. 

The form of East lives in the marble of Chantrey ; the 
brushes of Zoffany and George Chinnery have respec- 
tively preserved for the citizens of Calcutta the features} 
of Impey and of Eussell. Those and other works of art 
are found on the staircase and in the apartments of the 
High Court, but there is no representation of Peacock. 
And yet, probably, in the long Rst of chiefs of the old 
Supreme Court, which, commencing with Sir Elijah 
Impey, terminated with himself, there is not one name 
more distinguished for legal acumen and for accurate 
and extensive learning than that of Sir Barnes Peacock, 
lie can dispense with marble and with canvas, for he 
has left a lasting memorial of his abilities in his elabo- 
ration of the codes and in the large body of decisions 
which still command the reverence of Bench and Bar 
in India. It was with unfeigned astonishment that in 
1852 the legal profession learnt that Mr. Peacock, Q.C., 
of the Home Circuit, was about to give up all his 
excellent prospects and proceed as Law Member of 
Council to India. Macaulay, taking up the same 
appointment nearly twenty years previously, had said, 
I know well how dangerous it is for a public man 
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wholly to withdraw himself from tho public eye,” and 
Jeffrey had designated the news of his proposed 
departure as solemn and melancholy announce- 
ment.” The step might be considered as probably 
more suicidal to a rising barrister than even to a poli- 
tician. Mr. Peacock had been called to the Bar at the 
Inner Temple in 1836, and had received his silk gown 
in 185Q, It was understood that his acute mind had 
detected tho legal flaw which opened the prison doors 
to O’Connell and his friends — the Traversers — and 
changed a penalty into a triumph through the streets 
pf Dublin. He was a recognised leader of the Bar, and 
at tho age of forty-two might reasonably be expecting 
the prizes of his profession to soon come within the 
reach of his grasp. His practice was most lucrative, 
and he had not therefore the excuse of Macaulay, to 
whom means were of paramount importance. How- 
ever, Mr. Peacock went to India, and if, as was asserted 
at the time, tho state of his health was the cause, he 
apparently found in a tropical climate complete immu- 
nity from threatened pulmonary disease. 

The arrival of Mr. Peacock in the East was nearly 
contemporary with a great change in the character of 
his appointment, and in tho constitution of the Legis- 
lative Council. The legal member was made also a 
member in the executive branch. Previously, he had 
had no power to sit and vote in the Executive Council, 
except when meetings were held for the purpose of 
making laws and regulations. The Legislative Council 
was increased; the Chief Justice of Bengal and one of 
the puisne judges of the Supreme Court selected by 
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the Governor-General, were added to its members. 
The Governor of each Presidency and the Lieutenant- 
Governors were empowered to appoint a representative 
councillor. “ Consequent upon these changes, discus- 
ision became oral instead of in writing ; bills were re- 
ferred to select committees instead of a single member ; 
and legislative business was conducted in public instead 
of in secret.” When Mr. Peacock’s term as Member 
of Council was up, he was offered and accepted the 
chief justiceship; but as under the Act of 1853 the 
Chief Justice was a member of the Legislative Council, 
the connection of Mr. Peacock (at that time created 
Sir Barnes) with law-making lasted from 1852 to 1861, 
when the Indian Councils Act deprived him of his seat. 
Although the number of Acts passed during that 
series of years seems small wh6n compared with the 
fertility of the Maine and Stephen periods, still some 
were of paramount importance, and had been long in 
preparation. The hand of Sir Barnes was visible in 
several, notably in the Civil Procedure Act ; but it is 
chiefly in connection with the Penal Code that his 
name will be remembered. Lord Macaulay’s fame as an 
essayist and historian has obscured with splendour his 
reputation as a theoretical lawyer, and so little interest 
was taken a short time ago in the Code, whose draft is 
entirely due to him, that Miss Martineau could with 
impunity pronounce it, in a public journal, a complete 
failure. But nothing could be further from the truth. 
Sir Fitzjames Stephen has said, ^‘The Penal Code 
was a draft when Lord Macaulay left India in 1838. 
His successors made remarks on it for twenty-two 
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years It was enacted in 1860, and came into 

operation on the 1st of January, 1862. The credit of 
passing the Penal Code into law, and of giving to every 
part of it the improvements which practical skill and 
technical knowledge could bestow, is due to Sir Barnes 
Peacock, who held Lord Macaulay's place during the 
most anxious years through which the Indian Empire 
has passed. The draft and the revision are both 
eminently creditable to their authors, and the result of 
their successive efforts has been to reproduce in a con- 
cise and even beautiful form the spirit of the law of 
England.” The Indian Councils Act of 1861 has been 
termed, with moderate pleasantry, an Act for the Abo- 
lition of Sir Barnes Peacock. The real truth is that 
he was gradually driven into an opposition to Govern- 
ment by his own sense of right, and by the impossi- 
bility, based in his nature, of deferring to authority 
concerning subjects on which he thought differently. 
But the position of controller of Government ten- 
dencies was scarcely suitable for the Chief Justice. 
Peacock took a great interest in the Legislative Council, 
and was nominated its vice-president in 1859. Few 
of the members could speak : they were full but not 
ready men, and had been accustomed only to writing 
minutes and reports — talking on their fingers, if the 
expression may pass. Mr. James Wilson was of course 
an exception, and he, as a House of Commons man, 
was a little tempted, in this teacup agora, to ravage 
where there seemed no chance of resistance, and roar 
where little likelihood existed of reply. But he could 
never produce any impression on Sir Barnes. A small, 
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clean*cut man, with a pale, thoughtful face, would rise 
from the vice-presidential chair, which seemed worlds 
too big for him, and commence, after one of Wilson's 
tirades, with a dryness absolutely slaughtering, I am 
afraid I can scarcely concur in any of the opinions 
just enunciated by the honourable member," Then 
the previous speech was dissected with the appalling 
calmness of Fergusson operating for the stone. When 
the opposition went so far as to think of negativing 
a grant of money awarded by Sir Charles Wood to the 
Mysore Princes, that functionary determined to exter- 
minate the enemy. The most ardent admirer of free 
institutions could scarcely lament the blow. Not, 
indeed, that the grant was right, and not that the 
opposition was unreasonable ; but still the anomaly of 
a Government thwarted by its own nominees was 
groat, and afforded a spectacle of disunion amongst high 
authorities, which, in the particular circumstances of 
India, was worse than unedifying. 

To Sir Barnes, on his release from legislation, fell 
the task of inaugurating the High Court, a tribunal 
formed from the amalgamation of the old Supreme 
Court with tlie Civil Service Court, commonly known 
as the Sudder. It was a task requiring tact and 
patience, and the success of the experiment is certainly 
in a measure to be attributed to his wise presidency. 
As a judge he passed many weighty decisions — one, 
on a revenue point of considerable importance, if it 
excited some opposition gained great notoriety. On 
the criminal side, he tried several cases which created 
much public interest ; amongst them may be mentioned 
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that of Shibkissen Banerjea — a Hindoo of wealth and 
position — and Dr. Crawford, charged with the forgery 
of a will. Sir Barnes was courteous to the Bar, hut 
■being by temperament strong-willed, and not easily 
reached through his emotions, he was sometimes 
accused in later years of asperity. He never left a 
point that was once raised without complete examina- 
tion and settlement, and this habit appeared perhaps to 
some of the more eager spirits at times tedious. Ho 
retired in 1870, and on arriving in England was made 
a Privy Councillor, was appointed a member of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in July, 1872, 
and has since been made a judge of the Court of Appeal. 
There are extra-professional methods of obtaining noto- 
riety and of gaining influence. Sir William Jones, 
when a puisne judges astonished India, and subse- 
quently Europe, by his linguistic attainments and his 
knowledge of the sciences. A beautiful tree, radiant 
in its season with crimson blossoms, the JoneHiay bears 
his name down to posterity in the records of botany. 
Russell Street, in Calcutta, is called after a Chief 
Justice, who was the pioneer in forming a quarter of 
the town in his time new. As Legal Members, besides 
the illustrious Macaulay, Cameron was distinguished by 
elegant learning, Drink water Bethune by an interest 
in the natives, of which a Female School still records 
the remembrance. Chief Justice Peel was a horti- 
culturist of great knowledge and success ; whilst Mr. 
Justice Phear acquired a reputation as a lecturer. But 
Sir Barnes Peacock confined himself to his duties ; and 
it may perhaps be attributed to the absence of popular 
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gifts that, as was mentioned at the outset, the only 
memorial of him exists in the work that he performed. 

A hale age may be fairly attributed to active habits 
in a climate suited to his constitution ; for Sir Barnes 
is well preserved for his years, and shows no symptoms 
of the man who at forty feared the profession he had 
chosen would prove too much for his strength. In 
India he was very fond of riding, knew and selected a 
handsome horse, and formed, with his jockey figure 
and neat seat, one of the best-known features of the 
Rotten Row of Calcutta, which is there called the 
Course. The neighbourhood of the Indian metropolis 
presents features which cause astonishment that the 
site was ever chosen for that of a great city. Over the 
dead level expanse, the sea marshes intersect the tracts 
of culturable land, so that swamps which destroy and 
fields which nurture are inextricably mixed together. 
The noble river flowing seaward, with an impulse 
received far earlier in its course, leaves tracts con- 
tiguous to its banks less encumbered with water, where 
the tropical vegetation is luxuriant and rich. Besides 
his handsome town residence. Sir Barnes occupied a 
country retreat to the southward, in a situation suitable 
for sport, and characterized by the strange, but not 
unpicturesque, features that have been mentioned. 
More than one son has found employment in the East, 
so that the family name is not likely at present to pass 
away even from those who do not trouble themselves 
with the history of the past. The benefit of wholesome 
legal enactments is one which is enjoyed by tens of 
thousands who have no cognisance of the benefactor. 
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But to those who^ have examined with care the annals 
of Indian administration for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, the work of Peacock will be quite familiar ; and 
there is little doubt that those best qualified to judge 
will declare tl^at he had a great task to do — and did 
it well. It was a task curiously interrupted by one 
of the greatest social eruptions of modern times — the 
Mutiny. Seldom is a law-giver called upon to pause 
and consider whether the State itself can hold together ; 
to turn from thoughts of future generations to thoughts 
of danger to life and limb in the present ; to dream of 
established tranquillity when affairs looked blackest and 
least hopeful ; and to preserve a judicial calmness when 
the cheeks of the best and bravest were blanched with 
the suddenness of an appalling catastrophe. 
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SIR DIGHTON PEOBYN, V.C., K.C.S.I., C.B. 

Those whom duty or inclination, or both, take to Court 
ceremonials — unless they be blinded by the brilliancy 
of the scene or dazed by their near proximity to the 
august presence — will have noticed, upon the steps of 
the throne, and among the immediate surroundings of 
the Heir Apparent, a stalwart form in the scarlet tunic 
of a lieutenant-general, his manly breast covered with 
a blaze of decoratioj^p, that inscribed ‘‘For Valour’' 
conspicuous among medals for Indian and Chinese 
campaigns. A closer inspection will discover a hale, 
strong man, still in the prime of life, his frame rejoic- 
ing in inches far above the average height, in sym- 
metry perfect, in proportions magnificently moulded. 
Ilis figure is well knit and active still, to a degree not 
usually the case at forty-six ; his good right arm, with 
which he has in his time done doughty work, is still as 
nervous and muscular as old. It is a striking head, 
handsome and well posed ; the beard flows long and 
naturally ; the eyes are bright and fearless, but, like 
his speech, having no tinge of that professional hauteur 
which frowns somewhat contemptuously upon the pehn 
or humble civilian of the workaday world. Yet this 
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dlstinguislied soldier is no less modest and unassuming 
in language and demeanour than he is unmistakably 
gallant in his carriage and bearing. It would be 
impossible to gather from his own lips the admission 
that he had deserved well of his country even in the 
slightest degree. He is as reticent in his talk con- 
cerning his own achievements, as ho is gentle and 
uiiaftected in his ways. Nevertheless ho has gained 
during his brilliant military career a world- wide and 
enduring prestige. His deeds of daring and personal 
prowess were once on every tongue. It is well known 
throughout India liow splendidly he has behaved ; how 
he has led repeatedly to victory squadrons of irregular 
horsemen, in race alien, but in spirit well disposed to 
ourselves ; how, by his own conspicuous example, he 
has instilled into thefr souls the same ardent courage 
which animated his own ; how ne has taught them to 
despise danger and to forget there was such a word as 
fear, to charge straight home when the order was given, 
to sit calmly in their saddles and be shot down with 
unfaltering self-sacrifice if the occasion needed it, to 
fight on wdth unyielding tenacity against the most 
desperate odds, even when encountered hand-to-hand. 
Prodigal, even to recklessness, of his own life, an un- 
rivalled horseman, excelling in the skilful use of 
sw^ord, pistol, or lance, these with his own kindly 
emcouraging words and the unremitting eare with 
which he watched over the wants of his men, have 
endeared him to all, and have won from them a devo- 
tion which he could call upon to produce extraordinary 
results. Few sights in war have been better worth 
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seeing than Dightoii Prohyn iit the head of the horse 
which in time came to be called by his own name. 
The serried ranks of richly-attired troopers, with their 
gorgeous blue and white turbans, wound in graceful 
folds down over their ears and cocked rather on one 
side, their eyes gleaming fire, their sabres thirsting 
for blood, admirably mounted, and splendidly handled 
and led, would bear comparison wuth any cavalry in 
the Avorld. The time may yet come when other 
regiments of this class will have their efficiency tested 
njpre severely perhaps than at any time heretofore, 
but they can scarcely fail in the trial while we have 
English officers like Probyn to show the way and such 
loyal hearts to follow his lead. 

, ^ The dread Mutiny of 1857, which, with all its fell 
disasters, has yet the merit of having brought so many 
distinguished officers to the front, was the starting- 
point also of Dighton Probyn’s brilliant military 
career. Born of an old family long connected with 
India, his father having been all bis life in the service 
of the Company, and his mother a Macnagbten, a 
name familiar in India as a household word, he went 
out to the East as a young cadet in 1849, While 
serving in the 6th Bengal Light Infantry, he becamo 
adjutant of a regiment of Punjaub Irregular Cavalry 
engaged in frontier disturbances, and commenced thus 
his acquaintance with that warlike and chivalrous 
people, the Sikhs, whose best swordsmen and best 
horsemen, with all their best energies, were in after 
days to be placed unreservedly at his disposal. He 
*was still but a subaltern when the chance o£,distinctioii 
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came to him. Delhi was beleaguered, and every avail- 
able man was hurried away, not without risk, from the 
Punjaub to reinforce the small army before the place. 
Probyn went down with a selected squadron of his 
own regiment and became part of the cavalry force 
under Sir Hope Grant, having as comrades and col- 
leagues other officers little less famous than himself as 
leaders of irregular horse. Hodson, who came to a 
soldier^s death at Lucknow, was one of them ; another 
was ‘‘young” Nicholson, as he was affectionately 
called, who lost his arm at the assault and died soon 
afterwards, it was believed of grief at his brother's 
untimely end ; a third was Watson, now commandant 
of the Central Indian Horse, who went as chief of the 
cavalry contingent to Malta ; and the fourth was the 
subject of our sketch. * Of all these three — Nicholson, 
Watson, and Probyn — Sir Hope Grant speaks in his 
journals in the most glowing and flattering terms, but 
he says especially of Probyn, although he takes him to 
task for want of caution, that “ it would be difficult to 
imagine a more brilliant, dashing, daring irregular 
officer.'^ Throughout the siege, and in the operations 
which followed, Probyn's feats gained him the admira- 
tion of the whole force. He was insatiable for the fight, 
foremost in every fray, ready to throw himself and the 
men he led against any opponents, no matter what their 
superiority in strength. He was for ever challenging 
the enemy to single combat ; picking out a standard- 
bearer, attacking him, and spoiling him within sight, 
perhaps at striking distance of his fellows, charging 
often and touting the rebels with a small handfhl of 
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troopers ; or if the tables were turned and he seemed 
in danger of being outnumbered or overpowered, hack- 
ing and hewing his way out against seemingly over- 
whelming odds. He was man enough always for two 
or three at a time ; even when himself wounded he has 
cut down and killed his assailant. The close of the 
siege of Delhi saw him in command of a squadron, .and 
a qaptain. As such he was with Greathead's coliunii 
at the battle of Agra, distinguishing himself highly in 
several sharp cavalry affairs ; he was at the first relief 
of Lucknow, at the relief of Cawnpore, .at the reoccu- 
pation of Futtehghur, and having rejoined the head- 
quarters, was present at the siege and final capture of 
Lucknow. But now, as the inevitable consequence of 
the severe toil through which ho had passed, sickness 
overcame him, and he was compiled perforce to return 
to England, losing thus any active share in the suc- 
cessful movements which closed the campaign, if such 
it could be called. Just then came the outbreak of 
war with China, and Sir Hope Grant was nominated 
as Commander-in-chief of the Expeditionary Force. 
Probyn, although absent, was offered the command of 
the Ist Sikh Cavalry, as it was called, a newly raised 
regiment, and gladly accepted the post. Hurrying 
back with all haste, he was in time to sail with tlic 
expedition, and to command Probyn^s Horse through- 
out the operations — a campaign not inglorious, in whicli 
his Sikh horsemen, when pitted against the hordes of 
Tartar cavalry, proved themselves immeasurably supe- 
rior. Our allies the French, no mean judges, who for 
the first time saw pur so-called Indian irregular cavalry, 
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^poke of Probyn’s and Fane’s in terms of the highest 
praise. They were, indeed, two magnificent regi- 
ments, well mounted and well equipped, the temper 
and phy%iqm of the men undoubtedly first-rate througli- 
out, and right good was the service they did. 

After the return from China, with the single excep- 
tion of the Umbeyla campaign, short but sanguinarv 
as it was, Dighton Probyn sheathed his sword, and 
since then courtly duties have with him mainly siqicr- 
seded the stirring business of the camp. He held, 
for a time it is true, the post of Commandant of the 
-ilentral Indian Horse, but on the arrival of the Duke 
of Edinburgh in the country in 1869, he was specially 
attached to the royal suite, and was again, and natui^ 
ally, selected to accompany the Prince of AVales to 
India. Appointed subsequently, and in succession, 
Equerry and Controller of the Household, Sir Dighton 
might be presumed to have accepted the rbk of the 
courtier and to have forsworn the career of arms. But 
although he is in the Court, it may fairly be said of 
him that he is not of it, that his tastes and pre- 
dilections are rather towards privacy and retirement 
than the excitement and constant movement which 
characterize life within the precincts of a palace. He 
has, however, secured for himself a high measure of 
respect and esteem, no less from his colleagues than 
from the gracious Prince he serves. He is known to 
have weight with his royal master, and to use such 
influence as he possesses with discretion, but without 
repudiating the responsibilities it involves. Whether 
he would be content to be thus tied with silken chains 
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in gilded chambers should the trumpet sound the 
alarm for war, remains to be seen. The temptation to 
sally forth again into the field would probably prove 
irresistible ; nor is it likely that the Prince himself 
would desire to hold him back, but rather to get the 
start of him in the race for fame. It is, on the other 
hand, somewhat unfortunate that Sir Dighton Probyn 
should .have reached so soon the exalted rank of a 
lieutenant-general. He is perhaps more especially 
fitted to be the leader of a compact body of half a 
dozen squadrons or of a brigade than to direct the 
movements of a numerous and important force. Buti 
the old spirit is still undimmed, and to omit him from 
4b e list of those who should be called on to lend their 
aid in case of war would be a distinct misfortune to 
the national cause. 



XXXVII. 


MAJOE-GEN. FEEDEEICK S. EOBEETS, 
V.C., C.B. 

It has been the custom with a numerous class of discon- 
tented and dissatisfied growlers to repeat with rather 
wearisome iteration that the palmy days of India are 
at an end ; that it is no longer possible to shake fronr 
the pagoda tree a plentiful harvest of rupees ; that 
young tyros in the military school cannot now hope to 
emulate the achievements of the great warriors and 
administrators who gave England her Empire in the 
East. The career which they enter is said to be 
barren of opportunities, the horizon is limited and 
circumscribed. There may be some foundation for the 
complaint, inasmuch as but few find it easy nowadays 
to bridge rapidly the great gulf which separates name- 
less obscurity from resplendent fame ; but it is never- 
theless true beyond all question that there is more than 
one distinguished young soldier in the service of the 
Empress of India who has been fortunate enough to 
carve out for himself a wery substantial slice of distinc- 
tion, although still only in the early prime of life. 
No case can be more aptly quoted to illustrate this 
position than that of the subject of the present memoir 
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— a staff officer of high reputation and an increasing 
prestige, who, from the high platform of assured pro- 
fessional success, can look back with satisfaction to the 
by no means remote epoch when he came out to India 
as an unknown and but recently emancipated Addis- 
combe cadet. 

Frederick Roberts, with all the world before him in 
his first start in life, possessed a single, but far from 
valueless, advantage, in the fact that his father was 
also serving the Company, and had attained already to 
general officer's rank. As soon, therefore, as the strict 
conditions which governed staff appointments even then 
in India, could be fulfilled, and the subaltern had 
graduated in the vernacular of the country, he was 
advanced to the dignity of an A.D.C. The compara- 
tive ease of a post on the personal staff was, perhaps, 
not particularly congenial to an eager young spirit such 
as his ; but it must have given him insight and expe- 
rience at an early age into matters which continue for 
some time beyond the ken of those who remain alto- 
gether in the regimental groove. But the moment 
there was a prospect of active service he rushed at 
once into the field. The outbreak of the Indian Mutiny 
saw him appointed as Deputy Quartermaster-General 
to his own arm, the artillery, and as such he served all 
through the arduous siege of Delhi, being present at 
its capture. From this his first “ baptism of fire,” in 
which he was brought face to face with death in several 
unpleasantly close encounters, he continued to be ac- 
tively engaged until the great Mutiny came to an end. 
He was in almost every skirmish, every action, every 
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pursuit. Already realising thoroughly the scope and 
importance of the duties of the Quartermaster- General, 
with which, in truth, he has ever since been intimately 
connected, he did admirable service as a pioneer and 
scout. He was repeatedly in imminent danger ; he 
passed through many hairbreadth escapes ; yet he was 
for ever pushing forward in the forefront. His bravery 
was on a par with his impetuosity. He was mentioned 
no less than three-and-twenty times in dispatches, and 
always for daring deeds that deserved to bo chronicled. 
It was recorded of him that he “ constantly displayed 
^he most marked gallantry.’’ In stature by no means 
above the middle height, his small but well-knit wiry 
frame held the heart of a lion. They gave him the 
Victoria Cross because he recovered a standard from 
two rebels, pursuing fhem in hot haste as they made 
off, and slaying them with his own hand. On the same 
day he cut down a sowar with a single blow of his 
sword and killed him on the spot. And so it was to 
the very end of the campaign. He saw most of the 
lighting — Lucknow, Cawnpore, Gwalior — and was in 
the thick of it all, and at the end of it was only a 
subaltern still. Promotion could not be bestowed upon 
him — such are the peculiar conditions of our array, and 
notably of the artillery — until he was a captain, and 
that he became, and brevet major in the same year. 
His ascent of the military ladder was henceforth rapid 
enough, and equally fast came fresh openings, and 
more and more important changes and posts. But it 
Was not until the Abyssinian expedition that he came 
very prominently to the front. Here, still employed 
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in the department of the Quartermaster-General, the 
whole of the arrangements for the embarkation of the 
forces at Zoulla fell into his hands. His ready tact and 
courteous forbearance in dealing with the naval oiRcers 
upon whom the execution of details principally fell, 
contributed mainly to the success of the whole opera- 
tion; and Sir Robert Napier so fully recognised the 
obligations he was under to Major Roberts, that he 
chose him to proceed to England with the dispatches 
which announced the satisfactory conclusion of the 
campaign. This gained Major Roberts another step 
in rank. But it did more. Identified so closely with 
the success of the whole of the undertaking, he shared 
also in the triumph awarded to the victors, and was 
feted and made much of on every side. 

Since Abyssinia Colonel Roberts has never ceased to 
be employed whenever there was work of a difficult 
nature to be done. He went on most expeditions, and 
always justified the reliance placed in him. At length 
the post of Quartermaster-General of India fell vacant, 
and he was clearly the man to fill it. But the appoint- 
ment carried with it the local rank of a major-general, 
and he was still only a lieutenant-colonel, and there- 
fore ineligible. So anxious were the authorities to 
secure his services that they left the post vacant — he 
himself being appointed to act until he reached the 
grade of full colonel, and thus bridged over the gap in 
rank. That the confidence in his fitness was fully 
deserved has since been proved by the success which 
has waited upon his tenure of office. To him is mainly 
due the preparation of the now well-known Route 
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Book of Bengal/’ a work of infinite value, which lays 
down in precise terms the various lin^s of march 
throughout the Presidency. Regiments, detachments, 
or private individuals, wishing to travel from point to 
point, need only consult the Route Book,” and follow- 
ing the details given in this section or that, are in a 
position to settle satisfactorily their itinerary. 

Very recently, and in view of probable complications 
with Afghanistan, he was appointed commissioner 
upon the Scinde and Punjaub frontier. Here he has 
gathered up fresh experience, and busied himself in 
paving the way for those important operations which 
are now imminent. How highly he is valued by the 
supreme authorities may be gathered from the fact that 
he was summoned to Simla to confer with the Viceroy 
the moment it was kndwn that the Ameer had refused 
to receive Sir Neville Chamberlain’s mission. Within 
a couple of days he had returned to his command ; and 
it is now announced that when hostilities actually com- 
mence he and his division will be in the van. 

It may be safely predicted of him that he will do 
right well in any work that may be entrusted to him. 
He is essentially a soldier ; not altogether and exclu- 
sively a scientific one, for his continuous Staff service 
has removed him for a long space from the artillery, 
to which he first belonged; and now, as a general 
officer, he may be said to have paid it a final adieu. 
He is a man of action ; and yet his mind through 
years of training and experience is stored with pre- 
cedent, and he can think for himself, or, if need be, 
argue persuasively with others. To the military mind 
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he commends himself by a close adherence to military 
ideas ; scrupulously neat and natty in appearance, an 
excellent horseman, quick in all his movements, prompt 
in his decisions, sharp and peremptory in voice, he is 
naturally suited to command men. With comrades of 
his own or subordinates of every rank he is popular in 
the extreme. ‘‘ Bobs,^’ as his old friends call him to 
his face, as many others who would not so far presume, 
do also behind his back, is known and liked by a very 
wide circle in India. A thorough gentleman in thought 
and deed, unselfish and unsparing of personal efibrt 
when there is work to be done, his ready sympathy an^ 
cordial recognition of the eflbrts of others make it a 
pleasure to serve with him or under his orders. 

Of all the good soldiers which India has given us — 
and tlie number is not limited— there is none upon 
whom reliance can be more implicitly placed in the 
sharp crisis which is now at hand. 



XXXVIII. 


SIS IIEECULES G. E. EOBINSON, G.C.M.G. 

Therk are many methods by which success in the 
difficult art of Colonial administration may be achieved. 
A man of supreme power and ability, self-reliant and 
secure in his own judgment, will mark out a course for 
himself and pursue it undeviatingly. In the plenitude 
of his wisdom he claims to know best, hoping that in 
the long run his judgment will be accepted as right, 
and that justice finally, if tardily, will silence opposi- 
tion and reverse hostile criticism. Men of weaker fibre, 
whether merely easy-going or led away by a fallacious 
astuteness, lay their account in acting up to the advice 
of the statesman who said, ‘‘ When in doubt do no- 
thing, and trust to masterly inactivity to secure the 
best results. To neither of these, however, is supreme 
success uniformly and certainly conceded. Autocratic 
imperiousness on the one hand often defeats its own 
object by arousing a spirit of opposition which, under 
luilder measures, would have never appeared ; while, on 
the other, the laissez aller principle which characterizes 
various shades of incompetence, leads its adherents not 
seldom into difficulties and failures of the most disas- 
trous kind. The Colonial governors whose careerd 
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have been marked by the most conspicuous and satis- 
factory results have been those who have not been 
betrayed into either extreme ; who have known when 
to act with promptitude and vigour, and when to 
abstain from interference ; who, in a word, have been 
remarkable for their consummate tact in dealing with 
men and affairs. It is because he has possessed this 
quality in an eminent degree that Sir Hercules Robin- 
son has gained a deservedly high reputation as an able 
and successful representative of the Crown. 

Commencing official life early, and in posts of com- 
paratively small responsibility, Sir Hercules Robinson 
has progressed steadily and uninterruptedly to charges 
the most onerous and important. After a year or two 
of regimental experience at an epoch when the military 
profession offered but narrow prospects even to the 
most capable and aspiring, he gladly exchanged his 
commission in the Royal Irish Fusiliers to take civil 
employment under the State. An Irishman of a 'good 
family in Westmeath, who had married early and well, 
a daughter of Lord Valentia’s, he had not long to wait 
for an appointment. There was plenty of work for 
good and energetic young men to do at the time when 
dread famine devastated the Emerald Isle. As one 
of those who helped to organize and administer the 
gigantic scheme of State relief which found food and 
labour for starving thousands, Mr. Robinson gave such 
proofs of quick-wittedness, shrewdness, and capacity 
for affairs, that when the famine was over his prefer- 
ment to other duties came as a matter of course. He 
was still barely thirty when he commenced his Colonial 
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career, graduating, as many of his colleagues have 
done, in the forbidding climate and narrow sphere of 
usefulness of a West Indian Island, as its governor. 
But first at Montserrat, and afterwards at St. Kitts, ho 
proved to those who ruled in Downing Street, and who 
then, as now, were not slow to avail themselves of the 
abilities of those who served them loyally and with 
sound discretion, that he was of the stuff of which good 
administrators are made. Never throwing difficulties 
in the way of Colonial Office action, a willing subor- 
dinate, he had clearly the knack of making himself 
acceptable to those whom he ruled. Everything went 
smoothly when Mr. Robinson was at the helm ; there 
were no unpleasant hitches, no threatening 8torms„no 
breakers ahead betraying the neighbourhood of dan- 
gerous shoals. Of pleasing address, in his way a 
dandy, to the extent of appearing always scrupulously 
well dressed, and with trim bouquet proverbially 
blooming in his button-hole, ho looks invariably what 
he is, a gentleman every inch, not only in external 
appearance, but in spirit and in conduct. Short- 
sighted observers who do not search below the surface, 
may have been so far misled or dazzled by his outward 
mien, as to question whether there are in him any of 
the sounder and more solid qualities which go to make 
a really great man. But it would be a grave error to 
deny him undoubted ability, and of a rare kind — the 
ability to rule and govern others quietly, and with 
ao great parade or show, to really guide when it might 
seem that he was guided, to persuade when otliors more 
talkative might fancy their own arguments were carry- 

T 
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iug the day. That this faculty of governing is under- 
stood and appreciated at the Colonial Office is best 
proved by the fact that there has been no break in his 
pro-consular service for nearly a quarter of a century. 
When once admitted into the ranks as a trained and 
disciplined administrator, he won his way into the 
foremost ranks. From the West Indies he went to 
Hong Kong, in succession to Sir John Bowring, where 
he won golden opinions ; thence again to Ceylon in 
time to act as host and genial entertainer of the Duke 
of Edinburgh; thence to New South Wales, where ho 
still continues — his tenure of office, greatly to the 
delight of the colonists, having recently been extended 
another year. The reins of Government in an old- 
established Colony like New South Wales — one which 
having passed through many'* vicissitudes, has now 
entered upon a career of assured wealth and prosperity 
— may be easier to handle than those of a younger 
community, where elements are more unsettled and 
political passions run high. But there are, neverthe- 
less, in the older Colonies so many difficult social duties 
to discharge, so much nice and accurate discrimination 
required to keep everything in equilibrium, that the 
Governor who in charge of one of them earns wide- 
spread popularity, has established his right to be con- 
sidered a successful administrator in the fullest sense of 
the w^ord. But Sir Hercules Robinson has also proved 
himself capable of grappling "with the most difficult 
Colonial questions by the admirable manner in which 
he dealt with the matters in dispute between her 
Jlajesty’s Government and the natives of Fiji. It may 
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be that the annexation of Fiji has not proved an uii- 
mixed blessing, and that many difficult problems 
remain to be solved, but, at least, no fault can be found 
with the measures introduced by Sir Hercules Robinson 
for carrying on the Government immediately after the 
hoisting of the British flag. 

Kind-hearted, full of bonhomie and friendliness to all 
who are brought in contact with him, Sir Hercules is 
one of the most highly-esteemed and popular men in 
the service of the Crown. He makes himself agree- 
able, smooths down difficulties, softens asperities, and 
Ifeeps the whole system of which he is the centre in 
thorough working gear. He does this almost by 
intuition, but he succeeds also because he gives himself 
no airs. There is nothing of the great hahawder about 
him ; he is easy of * access, civil, and obliging to 
all who approach him. He welcomes his guests at 
Government House with a genial cordiality which 
makes them feel at home directly, and in these matters 
he is ably aided and seconded by Lady Robinson, who 
is one of the most charming hostesses in the world. It 
is not easy to find fault with such a man as this ; but 
critics there are who take him to task for his love of the 
turf. Racing is in its way a passion for him. Nothing 
gives him more pleasure than to own racers and see 
horses run. To those, whether friends from whom he 
might reasonably ask to be saved, or detractors who 
would read him homilies and treat him to much un- 
kindly criticism, he openly avows bis predilections, 
and declares that he cannot see where is the harm. 
He trains and runs horses — true ; but he never bets, 
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not a sixpence, and he always runs to win. If he is 
to blame for liking tio see a trial of speed between the 
animals he so dearly loves, there are many in the same 
boat with him. Horse-racing may degenerate in this 
country into an unsatisfactory substitute for the 
gaming-table, and by degrees alienate from it the more 
reputable elements of society, but in the abstract it is 
essentially British in character, and if properly carried 
out it tends into a good direction. It is its abuse only 
that is hurtful, and if all owners and patrons were as 
“straight” as Sir Hercules Robinson, the “turf” in 
England would stand higher than it does now. Bi\t 
his love of sport is catholic in character. Races he 
perhaps prefers, but he is also a great shikarri, a keen 
sportsman, who, when at Ceylon, as elsewhere, proved 
what he could do with a gun. ^o none of these tastes 
will his countrymen be disposed to take exception. 
The official who can on occasion make a telling speech, 
indite a clear and concise dispatch, work for long hours 
in the disposal of business or the discussion of public 
affairs, has many of the leading qualifications of ad- 
ministrative efficiency, but he will gain rather than 
lose credit with those who surround him, whether Celt 
or Saxon, if he knows the good points of a horse, can 
shoot straight, and ride well to hounds. 



XXXIX. 


THE MAEQHIS OF SALISHHEY, KO. 

Less than twenty yours have passed since Lord Eobert 
Cecil used to be one of the most regular of journalists 
who made the afternoon pilgrimage of Fleet Street and 
the Strand. The young man with tho severe cast of 
countenance, the clcarly-chiselled features, and the 
slightly stooping figure, was well known to his con- 
temporary publicists, though he had few words to ex- 
change with them. At this time the young nobleman, 
who was living by his pen, had, and could have, no idea 
that the full honours of an ancient peerage would shortly 
descend to him. Ho was the second son of an exceedingly 
austere father ; he had recently married, hud a seat in 
Parliament, but no expectations save from his fine 
intellect and strong will, and received an allowance 
from his father wholly inadequate to the social needs 
of his position. He had passed through Eton and 
Oxford, had distinguished himself at the former by his 
distaste for the sports and pastimes of the place, by his 
devotion to the crucible and the laboratory, by the 
success with which he dabbled in photography and 
botany, as well as studied French, German, and 
modern languages generally. At Oxford he had con- 
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descended to win an “ idle fellowship at All Souls\ 
His tutor at Eton was the Eev. W. G. Cookesley, a 
name carrying with it pleasant memories and genial 
associations wherever old Etonians are to be found, 
and perhaps the most striking recollection which Lord 
Eobert Cecil's schoolfellows entertain of him in those 
remote days is that he was signally destitute of the 
smartness and trimness which is, for the most part, a 
characteristic of Eton boys* When he quitted Oxford, 
before he settled down in London, he travelled pretty 
nearly round the world. The pilgrimage of this 
planet was a new thing then, and novelties had an, 
attraction for the pilgrim. He was unaccompanied ; 
he took a delight in roughing it in America, Australia, 
and elsewhere, and displayed an aptitude for over- 
coming difficulties and conquering obstacles by dint of 
sheer hard work and resolution, which may be thought 
to have foreshadowed the address and determination 
with which some years later he mastered the compli- 
cated details of the Indian Budget after three days’ 
study, or rescued a railway company from the abysses 
of mismanagement and the impending fate of ruin. 

Before he was five-and-twenty Lord Eobert Cecil 
was returned for the borough of Stamford, previously 
represented in Parliament by a politician also destined 
to become subsequently Secretary of State for India — 
Sir Stafford Northcote. But at this time Lord 
Eobert’s energies were directed into the channel of 
journalism rather than of Parliamentary politics. His 
connection with literature was decidedly an impedi- 
ment to his political success, and was regarded by his 
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family and liis friends as a lamentable aberration from 
the proper course. Both of his friends and his family 
he saw exceedingly little, and became a good deal of 
a Bohemian and an Ishmaelite, His speeches in the 
House of Commons at this time are marked by bitter- 
ness and acridity, Qualities for whose exercise he also 
found an opportunity in the Saturday Eevieiv, then 
under the charge of Mr. Douglas Cook, one of the best 
newspaper editors of modern times, who gave his aris- 
tocratic contributor much valuable advice, that has 
since borno rich fruit. It may be mentioned that it 
was while writing for the Saturday Revieio that Lord 
Salisbury’s attention was first actively turned to Indian 
affairs. He at once commenced to study them, with 
results which were apparent not merely in the columns 
of the daily and woekly Press, but in the speeches 
made by him in Parliament on the subject of the 
Indian Mutiny and the Indian Bill. Meanwhile, the 
heir to the Marquisate of Salisbury had shown himself 
to be a considerable personage, and had established his 
reputation as a political force in the House of Com- 
mons, with which it was plain both his own party and 
his opponents would have to reckon. It was the favour 
which was born of fear, but it had much the same 
effect as the favour which is born of love. His re- 
peated attacks, in the Quarterly Review, oh the Derby- 
Disraeli combination of 1856, prevented the return of 
the Conservatives to office, and let in Lord Palmerston 
and the Whigs. The great feature in all these at- 
tacks, and indeed in the general political conduct of 
their author at this period, was an enthusiastic hatred 
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of Mr. Disraeli, and persons began to ask whether an 
avenger had not arisen from the bones of Peel, and the 
future Tory Premier was not destined to feel during 
the remainder of his career a thorn in his side. Lord 
Robert CeciFs social position and prospects had 
changed too. Ho had, by his brother's sudden death, 
become an elder son. Thus, as a prospective marquis, 
and a most formidably pungent critic, he became more 
than ever a person to be appeased. 

Political office in England is quite as generally 
given for the purpose of muzzling dangerous and irre- 
pressible frondeiiy'H as by way of rewarding the zealous^ 
services of staunch friends. When, in 1867, Lord 
Derby was called upon to form an Administration, he 
was compelled, by the exigencies of his position, to 
offer Lord Cranborne the Secretaryship of State for 
India. The office was elevated and responsible enough 
for the severe and imperious ambition of the ultra- 
Tory member for Stamford, A natural affinity has 
been discovered to exist between the genius of Burke 
and the theme which ho handled in his impeachment 
of Warren Hastings; and the barbaric splendour of 
the country which the English pro-consul had ruled, 
may well have been irresistibly fascinating to the co- 
pious and gorgeous eloquence of the orator. Something 
of the same kind of relation there may be said to be 
between the temperament of Lord Salisbury and the 
office to which he was promoted, something of the 
same adaptation of the post to the man. The Secre- 
tary of State for India gloried in the burden of the 
work which was laid upon him, and which, to a great 
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extent, he had laid on, and even created for, himself. 
Eleven years ago the clear, terse, brilliant statements 
— witness his famous Budget speech, delivered after 
three days^ preparation — of Lord Cranborne in the 
House of Commons were a refreshing contrast to the 
long, loose, rambling, inaudible utterances of his pre- 
decessor, Lord Halifax. But Lord Cranborne was not 
to hold the helm of the India Office for long. The 
democratic concessions of the Derby-Bisraeli Beform 
Bill vexed incurably his Tory spirit. He resigned his 
place in the Cabinet, and the pent-up torrent of his 
jndignation with Mr. Disraeli found vent in a bitter 
opposition to the bill, and in a series of fiery attacks on 
its chief author. No consideration, Lord Cranborne 
vowed, would ever make him go again into the same 
lobby as the Semitic Statesman — only Lord Cranborne 
used much more emphatic language — whom he stigma- 
tised in the House of Commons as a ‘‘ political adven- 
turer,^^ the professor of a policy of legerdemain, the 
destroyer of that mutual confidence which is the very 
soul of our party Government.” Mr. Disraeli received 
these attacks with cynical composure, smiled sardoni- 
cally, and remarked, The young man^s head is on 
fire.” Lord Cranborne had not yet abandoned — for 
the matter of that he has not abandoned it to this day 
• — ^his connection with literature, and the next number 
of the Quarterly Heview contained a memorable article 
against the Derby-Disraeli policy in the old slashing 
vein, entitled the “ Conservative Surrender.” 

But, great as is Lord Salisbury's hatred of Mr. Dis- 
raeli, his love of power is even greater. Mr. Glad- 
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stone's Administration went out ; Mr. Disraeli formed 
a Cabinet, and Lord Cranborne, who had in the mean- 
time taken his place in the House of Lords as a full- 
blown Marquis, consented to serve in that Cabinet as 
Indian Secretary. This office he held for just four 
years, and it is by his administration of it during this 
period that his character as an Indian statesman must 
be judged. Of the salient principles of his administra- 
tion it is not necessary to say much. His policy may 
be described as one long and very practical illustration 
and endorsement of the views of the late John Stuart 
Mill, that India should be governed from Downing^ 
Street rather than in Calcutta. Whatever its merits 
or demerits, the decision at which Lord Salisbury 
arrived, and which he enforced, was that her Majesty’s 
Viceroy and his Council shotild enact no great 
measures save after consultation with the Secretary of 
State. A Tory above all things, Lord Salisbury be- 
came as keen a Free Trader as he once was Protec- 
tionist, and by his condemnation of the protective 
import duty imposed on British manufactured cotton 
goods won the hearts of the traders of Manchester. 
At the India Office, Lord Salisbury did not only work 
very hard — he extended his industry to details need- 
lessly minute. He insisted upon seeing and forming 
an opinion on all papers. The consequence was that 
he really had not the time necessary to devote to the 
meditation of great questions. He has carried the 
same habits with him to the Foreign Office, and it may 
be said that the motive which prompts these habits is 
more laudable than their reSults are uniformly admir- 
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able. There is danger in using a razor where a com- 
mon knife would do as well, and creative statesmanship 
necessarily leayes much more than Lord Salisbury is 
always inclined to do, to clerkly industry. 

His reign at the India Office was distinguished 
amongst other things by the appointment of Lord Ly tton 
to the Vice- Royalty, and Sir John Strachey to the 
financial ministry, and also for a complete shifting of the 
ground of our foreign policy. Up to the close of the 
Duke of Argyirs administration we had the policy of 
Lord Lawrence — that of masterly inactivity. Directly 
Lord Salisbury came in he reversed all this, and set to 
work to change our relation with the Ameer of Cabul 
— with what results we now know. But he left the 
result as a legacy to Lord Cranbrook, and ho is now 
rather known as the writer of the famous circular, and 
as one of the parties to the Salisbury-Schouvaloff me- 
morandum, than as the author of a new Indian policy. 

As Chancellor of the University of Oxford, Lord Salis- 
bury has passed a bill, one of whose cardinal objects is 
the abolition of such sinecures as the All Souls* Fellow- 
ship which he once held himself, and he seems to have 
been strangely amenable to academic influence in the 
new regulations as to the age of competition wallahs, 
the reduction of the limits of which is mainly duo to 
the recommendations of Sir Henry Maine, now Master 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and Mr. Jowett, Master 
of Balliol. One innovation irr a matter of detail, it 
may be mentioned, has been made by Lord Salisbury 
both at the India Office and the Foreign Office — the 
new writing-machine ; the adoption of which, however. 
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is, we believe, confined to bis lordship’s room. As a 
Parliamentary speaker Lord Salisbury has much im- 
proved. He has acquired mellowness without losing 
force. In the House of Lords he has an audience 
more congenial and critical than in the present House 
of Commons, and, contrary perhaps to his expectations, 
finds that there is no reason to regret his translation 
to the Chamber of the hereditary legislature. In 
society Lord Salisbury is pleasant and popular, with 
plenty of talk on plenty of subjects, eschewing political 
topics as far as possible, and infinitely preferring ex- 
perimental chemistry. It is believed by some personi^ 
that Lord Salisbury is destined to succeed Lord 
Heaconsfield, as leader of the Conservative party. It 
is feared by others that under the leadershiji of Lord 
Salisbury, the wonderful organization will not remain 
a triumphant party very long. Lord Salisbury is a 
great minister, and in his way a statesman, but before 
a man can lead he must conciliate, and this is exactly 
what Lord Salisbury cannot or will not do. 



TEE NEW SECEETAEY OF STATE FOE 
INDIA. 


J UST twenty- two years ago a barrister, who was even 
^then verging on middle age, was pacing in moody 
solitude and reverie his chambers in the Temple, when 
he was roused from his musings by the announcement 
that the chief electioneering agent of the Conservative 
party, whose prospects were not at that time particu- 
larly bright, had called, and was anxious to see him 
immediately. The barrister in question, who was none 
other than the eminent Conservative politician who 
has just succeeded Lord Salisbury as Secretary of 
State for India, was constitutionally impatient under 
disappointment. On that particular day he had 
received, and was then suffering from, the blow of a 
very severe disappointment. An application for 
“silk^^ had been made on his behalf to the Lord 
Chancellor ; it had been refused, and the victim of the 
refusal, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, was anathematizing his 
evil star, and not perhaps invoking benedictions on 
the head of the keeper of the Queeii^s conscience. Nine 
years previously his amour propre had been mortified 
by a discomfiture as unexpected as it was bitter, and 
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from the effects of which he had even then scarcely 
recovered. He had presented himself as candidate in 
the Tory interest for his native borough of Bradford, 
and had been rejected. He did not, indeed, appear 
before the constituency as the member of an ancient 
Yorkshire family, which had a traditional claim to the 
allegiance of the town. The defeated aspirant to its 
representation came of a modern stock of respectable 
yeomen, who had been settled for a generation or two 
in the neighbourhood, and who had prospered exceed- 
ingly. Mr. Gathorne Hardy's father, ''honest John 
Hardy,” had finally achieved the distinction of beings 
returned by his townsmen to Parliament, and his 
third son had thought that the position was to be 
hereditary. When he discovered his mistake, and 
while he was yet smarting undeifa sense of failure, he 
did the best thing he could, and discovered an anodyne 
in hard work. He had been called to the Bar some 
years previously, he had gone circuit, and displayed 
great promise as an advocate. To the profession of 
advocacy he therefore turned his attention, and such 
progress had he made in it that In 1856 he considered 
himself entitled to promotion to the rank of her 
Majesty's Counsel learned in the law. The negative 
with which the modest request had now been met by 
the Chancellor caused Mr. Hardy once more to recon- 
sider his position. He had almost decided upon fling- 
ing up the law, abandoning all thoughts of politics, 
and retiring into the country to live on his estate, 
when the irrepressible Mr. Spofforth, who was then the 
manager of Conservative election contests, made his 
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way into tlie room, informed Mr. Hardy that there 
was a sudden vacancy at Leominster, added with judi- 
cious flattery that the ball was at his feet, told him 
there were not five minutes to lose, and declared that 
it would be necessary for them to start within a couple 
of hours for the scene of the impending political battle. 
It was quick work, and Mr. Hardy was at first a little 
staggered at the proposal, but reflecting possibly that 
there was a tide which taken at the ebb leads on to 
fortune, and thinking that the moment for thus taking 
it had arrived, closed with the offer, and accompanied 
^Mr. Spofforth that same evening to Leominster. In 
less than a fortnight he had been returned as member 
for the borough. 

This was Mr. Gathorno Hardy’s first start in political 
life. He was then "forty-two, and, considering the 
great Parliamentary destiny which awaited him, it 
came rather late. He is now sixty-four — the youngest- 
looking man of his age in England, of upright figure, 
elastic walk, and with nerves as strong as in a man of 
forty- five — and in the interval of these twenty- two 
years he has filled several highly responsible positions, 
and crowned his successes by his promotion to the 
Indian Secretaryship and a seat in the House of Peers. 
Mr. Hardy’s political history is that of the rise, pro- 
gress, and culminating triumph of the Conservative 
reaction, and the Prime Minister has had no more 
valuable colleague than the senior member for Oxford 
University in the wonderful work which he has accom- 
plished. If it is Mr. Disraeli who has vivified modern 
Conservatism with genius, it is Mr. Hardy who has 
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infused into it earnestness. No more passionate appeals 
on behalf of existing institutions, good or bad, abuses 
or blessings in Church and State; no more bitter 
attacks on the friends of toleration and the enemies of 
privilege, have been made than by Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy. With a quick imagination, a power of re- 
partee and reply naturally great, and which, cultivated 
by continual practice, has made him one of the most 
effective Parliamentary debaters of the period; with 
the gift of eloquence, always clear and fluent, and 
fairly forcible as well, Mr. Hardy has been something 
more than a plausible special pleader retained by^ 
Conservatism in defence of the principles of exclusive- 
ness, and in support of restrictions upon civil and 
religious liberty which have long since become 
anachronisms. At the same tiifio that he has given 
powerful and even solemn expressions to the most 
reactionary and impracticable doctrines of the Con- 
servative creed, he has given them lucidity, coherence, 
and order, and with consummate skill has succeeded 
in reducing them to something which may be said to 
simulate the appearance of an intellectual system. 
He has shown, too, a felicity as rare as it is agreeable 
in these dull times. In the course of the debate on 
the Public Worship Bill four years ago, nothing could 
be better than his comparison of the cat, which, stroll- 
ing up the floor of the House, bounded over the heads 
of the occupants of the Ministerial bench, not a little 
to their consternation, with the owl that, with similar 
suddenness, interrupted tho sittings of the Synod oi 
Dort. It will, of course, be understood that Mr. 
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Hardy is now promoted to the combined honours of 
the Indian Secretaryship on the ground not of any 
vaguely credited acquaintance with Indian affairs, but 
of his commanding abilities and his eminent services to 
his party. He has at different periods filled four 
separate offices in the Government, two of them 
carrying seats in the Cabinet. He had not been in 
the House of Commons two years when he was made 
Under-Secretary at the Home Office in Lord Derby^s 
short-lived Administration of '58-'59. He was presi- 
dent of the Poor-Law Board, ^66-^67 ; was promoted to 
the Home Secretaryship in the latter year, and re- 
mained in office till ^68. It was at the Home Office 
that he won his first laurels as an administrator. No 
better selection could have been made by Lord Derby, 
and although Mr. Hardy was undoubtedly fortunate in 
coming after a Walpole, and before a Bruce — so that 
he had no formidable comparisons to fear — he showed 
a degree of administrative capacity which was in* itsel f 
striking. His political importance he had, of course, 
immensely increased when in 1865 he successfully con- 
tested Oxford University against Mr. Gladstone. As 
regards the particular subjects on which ho has spoken 
with conspicuous effect in the House of Commons, his 
fidelity to the principle of a religious Establishment 
was exhibited in his resistance to Mr. Gladstone’s 
attacks upon the Irish Church in 1868 ; and he de- 
livered a very notable argument against the principle 
that the relative amount of damage inflicted by the 
actions of a vessel which had escaped from a neutral 
port was chargeable to the nation which had been 
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remiss in supervision, in the discussion which took 
place in the House of Commons five years ago on the 

Three Rules” evolved from the Geneva arbitration. 
It is interesting to know that though Mr. Hardy was a 
member of the House of Commons when the China 
Question was discussed, and the Bill for the transfer 
of India from the Company to the Queen became law, 
he was silent on the former and had very little to say 
on the latter. 

The part which Mr. Hardy was called upon to play 
when appointed Secretary of State for War was one of 
extreme difficulty. It is an undoubted fact that the 
accession of the Conservatives to power had filled 
some of the highest military authorities with vague 
hopes. To them Lord CardwelTs drastic treatment, 
his thorough-going reforms, and root-and-branch legis- 
lation had been most unpalatable. As far as was 
consistent with that proper subordination which 
soldiers in office, to their credit, never forget, they 
had resisted the measures which abolished purchase, 
which introduced the principle of short service, of 
localisation and of selection for regimental commands. 
They had been overborne, and they still looked back 
longingly at the institutions inexorably swept away. 
Therefore it was that more than one illustrious per- 
sonage hailed Mr. Hardy’s advent at Pall Mall with 
unmixed satisfaction. No Conservatives are more 
conservative than old soldiers in high places, and by 
all such Mr. Hardy was warmly welcomed as one who 
from his bias and opinions could not but be favourable 
to their cause. But they counted somewhat without 
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their host. The new War Minister soon made it plain 
that he was opposed to all retrogression, that he 
accepted the situation as he found it, that he would 
administer the legacy left him by his predecessor 
without altering one tittle of its terms. Of his states- 
manlike determination, and of the loyalty with which 
Mr. Q-athorne Hardy has adhered to it, it is impos- 
sible to speak in too high praise. Had the originator of 
the various measures been himself, left to carry them 
out to their end they could not have been executed 
more unhesitatingly or in a more complete manner. 
Mr. Hardy^s attitude may possibly have given some 
umbrage to those who had hoped other things, but he 
soon contrived to tone down possible asperities and 
pave the way to the harmonious working of the de- 
partment. It was Mt by all who came in contact 
with him that they were certain of courteous reception, 
of forbearance towards their own peculiar views, of 
prompt and generally accurate comprehension of even 
the most difficult points ; yet more, it was soon seen 
also that, although Mr. Hardy was, when properly 
satisfied, prepared to give way, that he had, neverthe- 
less, a back of his own. Firmness, combined with 
judicious concession, is one of the strongest weapons 
of the Administration, and Mr. Hardy throughout his 
tenure of office has never failed to enunciate his own 
opinions with decision and clear reasons, subsequently 
to carry them consistently into eflect. His removal 
at a critical juncture like the present might at first 
seem to amount to a public loss, but he will be suc- 
ceeded by a Minister whom he has in a measure him- 
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self trained. Colonel Stanley is in all the secrets of 
the War Office, and he may be relied upon to continue 
in the path which his predecessor has marked out for 
him. 

In virtue of his position at the War Office, Mr. 
Hardy has, of course, been already brought more or 
less into contact with India, and remembering the tra- 
ditional jealousy which exists between India and the 
War Office, the apprehension may suggest itself to 
some minds that devotion to the post which he now 
quits may tempt the new Secretary of State to increase 
by the further transfer of business from Pall Mall thp 
expenditure already chargeable to our Indian Empire. 
That, at least, was the misgiving which was present to 
the minds of a few Anglo-Indian patriots in 1872, 
when Lord Northbrook gave* up the Uiider-Sccre- 
taryship at the War Office, to succeed Lord Mayo as 
Viceroy. It is unnecessary to say how completely 
these misgivings were falsified by events. As it was 
then so will it be now, and as in the case of Lord 
Northbrook it was found a distinct advantage to the 
Indian Exchequer to have a Viceroy who had an ex- 
perience in the inner working of the War Office, and 
who was on his guard against anything which could 
be construed as an attempt to relieve Pall Mall at the 
expense of India, so will it be in the case of Mr. 
Hardy. The loyalty of an English Minister is to the 
office which for the time being he holds, and the new 
Indian Secretary will transfer to the India Office and 
its affairs all the affection he maj'’ ever have felt for 
the War Office and the Horse Guards. 



XLI. 


SIE JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 

Unfortunately, or fortunately, it is not given to 
many who have carefully thought out a subject in tho 
^tudy to find, during their lifetime, an opportunity of 
carrying theory into practice on an Imperial scale. 
Mr. Hare will, probably, pass out of the memory of 
men before his reform of the representative system is 
carried into effect. 'The foundations of the City of 
Health will still perhaps have to be laid when Dr. 
Richardson can no longer interest himself in its insti- 
tution ; and it is possible that the new moral world 
may continue to be encumbered with the dtlhm of 
faith, property, and wedlock, when fate shall require 
the attendance of Mr. Bradlaugh. But the subject of 
this notice has been fortunate enough to devote a 
considerable portion of earlier manhood to the careful 
consideration of the law's of evidence, of contract, and 
kindred topics; to simplification of procedure, and 
condensation of statutes, and to have found a splendid 
occasion, in middle life, of carrying out his ideas in 
the ample arena of the Indian Empire. 

The elements of law and literature seem to be w^oven 
into the tissue of the Stephen family ; and one or other, 
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or indeed both, to be present in most of its members. 
The grandfather, Jame§ Stephefi, M.P., was a Master 
in Chancery; the father, the Right Hon. Sir James 
Stephen, was alike distinguished for his knowledge of 
political law and his high historical attainments. The 
father’s brother. Sir George Stephen (still living at an 
advanced age), was a solicitor and miscellaneous writer 
of much excellence. His humorous “Adventures of 
a Gentleman in Search of a Horse ” amused the lovers 
of light literature forty years ago. Sir Alfred Stephen, 
cousin to Sir James and Sir George, the present 
Governor of New South Wales, was a distinguished, 
colonial judge. In the present generation, James 
Fitzjames Stephen worthily represents the family 
proclivity towards law, and his brother Leslie, as 
worthily, the hereditary taste for letters. Amongst 
the many interesting essays of the late Sir James 
Stephen, one entitled “ The Clapham Sect ” claims 
especial notice, as affording a lively sketch of a body 
of men who were bound together by a similarity of 
religious views, and by a common determination to use 
every effort towards the abolition of the slave trade. 
The group included Thornton, Wilber force, Zachary 
Macaulay, the Chancery Master Stephen, and others ; 
and it is not without a bearing on the attitude of the 
two Stephens of our day, in reference to certain grave 
subjects, to 'remember that the religious views held in 
common were those of a somewhat narrow Evangelicism. 

Because those views were not the result of a patient 
inquiry after truth on the one hand, nor of a reliance 
on the traditions of authority on the other, but of 
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a belief in a kind of spiritual intuition accompany- 
ing the reading of the Scriptures, the religion thus 
generated was a thing not to be discussed, but to be 
accepted, and compatible only with culture when kept 
wholly separate from it. And when we remember 
that the mother of Fitzjames and Leslie Stephen was 
a V enn, a name most rightly held in high estimation by 
the followers of the Low Church sect ; and, further- 
more, that the connection of Fitzjames Stephen with 
the party was strengthened by his alliance with the 
Cunningham family, whose head was the well-known 
pastor of Harrow, an eminent light of the school, 
supposed to be handed down to us in the coarse 
portrait of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wrexhill,” by Mrs. Trollope, 
we shall understand a certain feeling which both 
brothers have exhibited — the feeling, we mean, of 
having been ‘‘ suckled in a creed outworn,'' of having 
lived to “ find out " religion, a feeling which persons 
who had arrived at religion by thought, or who had 
even passed through it, instead of being brought up 
in it, would probably never have experienced, and 
certainly never have expressed. 

The present Sir James F. Stephen, whom, for 
distinction’s sake, we will call Fitzjames Stephen, was 
born in 1829, was educated at Eton, went to King’s 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards to Trinity, was 
called to the Bar at the Inner Temple in 1854, took 
silk in 1868, and from 1859 to 1869 held the Recorder- 
ship of STewark-on-Trent. Before his journey to the 
East, which gives him the claim to appear in this 
gallery — ^he was distinguished by his law works, his 
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newspaper writing, and his great familiarity with that 
particular branch of legal learning which has been 
called into play by the prosecution of Ritualists, who 
have endeavoured to shelter themselves under enact- 
ments, or permitted practices, of the time of Elizabeth. 
The most important of his legal writings was the 
General View of the Criminal Law in England — a 
work which is marked with extraordinary originality 
and completeness. As a writer for the Press, he was 
long connected with the Saturday RevieWy and the 
fruits of his less ephemeral labours in that journal 
have appeared as “ Essays by a Barrister.^^ It was,, 
we presume, in the hope of securing a foeman worthy 
of his steel, that Mr. Charles Reade endeavoured, more 
than once, to fasten reviews of his works on Mr. 
Stephen personally. Such atteftipts are, however, to 
be deprecated, as tending to fetter criticism, and to 
add new pages to the Quarrels of Authors.” Stephen 
seceded from the Saturday to the London Review^ which 
for a short time sought to emulate in brilliance, and, 
at a respectful distance, to compete with the circula- 
tion of the elder journal. Untoward circumstances, 
however, led tho fated vessel amongst the rocks of 
Exeter Hall, where it is understood she went to 
pieces, and all hands perished. After that, Fitzjames 
Stephen, who of course had left the London before its 
ill-starred voyage only to founder in Calvinistic waters, 
was credited with many of the best contributions to 
the Pall Mall Gazette, in which journal those to whom 
the vigour and clearness of his style were particularly 
acceptable, looked eagerly for traces of his pen. 
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In 1869 Mr. Stephen succeeded Sir Henry Maine as 
Legal Member of the Govemor-Generars Council in 
Calcutta, and in the control of the proceedings of the 
Legislative Council. An account of this council and 
of its gradual development has been given in the 
notices of Peacock and Maine which appear in these 
pages, and the fertility of the period of Mainers 
seven years’ incumbency has been particularly com- 
mented upon. Yet, notwithstanding the fact that 
Stephen was only three years in India, and during 
that time had a severe illness, his tenure of office 
^stands but with peculiar brilliancy. For without going 
into the details of particular measures, but simply 
gathering up a handful of his achievements, the 
Evidence Act, the Contracts Act, the thoroughly 
scientific readjustmerit of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
and the great progress made in the clearance out of 
obsolete or superfluous Acts, and the codification of 
existing laws into as small a space as they could con- 
veniently occupy, constitute by themselves a monu- 
ment to his reputation which will not pass away. 
When the labour involved in drawing up exhaustive 
Acts on Evidence and Contract is considered, it will 
be seen that no man, unless previously thoroughly 
acquainted with the subjects, could possibly have 
completed the task in the time. In other enactments 
he was doubtless greatly assisted by the skill of Mr. 
Whitley Stokes, the secretary to the Council, and the 
industry of Mr. Cockerell, one of the members, but 
the work we have particularly specified bears the Hall- 
mark of the legal member himself. The ready and 
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powerful pen of Stephen enabled him to assist in tne 
general conduct of affairs, more perhaps than any 
person who had previously held his office. It was 
generally reported that the minute in the time of Lord 
Napier and Ettrick’s brief incumbency, on the unfor- 
tunate and misdirected zeal which led a wholly subor- 
dinate officer in the Punjaub to assume the functions of 
a Government which was within easy reference — was 
written by Stephen. The facts were put with singular 
lucidity, and with a firmness which the temporary 
infatuation of the Indian public rendered necessary. 
His speeches, too, were full of interesting matter, and , 
if any one might consider that the special pleader 
showed occasionally — as in his endeavour to prove that 
the permanent settlement in Bengal and elsewhere did 
not exempt the land from further Burthens — the ability 
of the pleading could not be denied. He held his 
appointment during the vigorous period of Lord 
Mayo’s administration ; a period, however, by no means 
exempt from financial and other difficulties. Nor can 
it be denied that the government of Lord Mayo 
scarcely met with that loyal co-operation in all quar- 
ters which it had a right to expect. However un- 
popular an income-tax may be, it can never be the 
duty of those who have to organize its collection to fan 
the flame of opposition to it, and to assist in denouncing, 
instead of attempting to mitigate, its oppressive cha- 
racter. More than once Stephen had to aid in strength- 
ening the Government against foes who were those of 
its own household ; and on one occasion, when devising 
a scheme of relief for a section of the Hindoos, whose 
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marriages were interfered with by existing rituals — a 
piece of special legislation, of course, because nothing 
but special legislation would reach the evil — he was 
met by an attempt to raise the cry of the ‘‘ Hindoo 
Church in danger,^’ in the Legislative Council itself. 

His career was drawing to its close, when the 
terrible tragedy at the Andaman Islands brought in a 
time of much anxiety and responsibility, which he 
shared with his friend, Sir John Strachey, who by the 
demise of Lord Mayo found himself provisionally at 
the head of the Government. A graceful mention of 
, this period is to be found in his treatise on “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,’^ which had been forming 
itself in Stephen’s mind during his stay in India, was 
partly written on the voyage home, and was published 
shortly after his retdrn. This work, which is full of 
vigour, clear in style, and shows much ingenuity of 
illustration, was not likely, of course, to be met with 
anything like universal acceptance. In so far as it 
blew away much sentimental vapour overhanging 
watchwords, which can certainly only be received 
under considerable limitations, it was doubtless calcu- 
lated to do good. At the same time it approached 
other subjects in a spirit calculated to give pain to 
many good men, and one which was inconsistent with 
the admission of the extreme uncertainty attaching to 
them. The loud masculine tone pervading the pages 
of the treatise scarcely befits the writer, who, whilst 
acknowledging the mysteries with which we are sur- 
rounded, not only does not believe himself to know of 
any solution, but does not consider solution possible. 
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We can understand the fierce logic of Joseph de 
Maistre, because we know that he starts with the 
confidence that his foot is on the rock of eternal truth. 
But with one who could pen the beautiful passage in 
the last page of the volume, where life is depicted as a 
snowstorm overtaking us in a mountain pass, we should 
have thought the excessive gloom and terror of the 
situation would have induced a sadness whose natural 
effect would have been — not necessarily to weaken — 
but certainly, to soften. The slight tendency to be 
dogmatic, where dogma is held to be untenable, seems 
incongruous. And this tendency undoubtedly prevents 
the reasoning from being uniformly close ; and, indeed, 
whilst fully admitting the power of the style, we must 
think some of the argument occasionally sadly at fault. 
Space only admits of one verification of this remark, 
in noting the fact that the statement, “ If there is a 
God, but no future state, God is nothing to us,'' is 
more than once introduced as a self-evident propo- 
sition. It is nothing of the kind ; it is a pure assump- 
tion, and any one attempting to convert it into a tenable 
proposition would have to break a spear with Spinoza. 

Since his return Mr, Stephen has held the Pro- 
fessorship of Common Law in the Inns of Court, 
and was last year decorated with the Knighthood of 
the Star of India. He has acted, too, as judge by 
commission ; and in this capacity it fell to his lot to 
charge the grand jury in respect to that remarkable 
case which obtained such notoriety as the ‘'Penge 
Mystery." Sir James Stephen is now in the prime of 
life, and his powerful frame seems to indicate a degree 
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of vitality which, we sincerely trust, will enable him 
to carry out his work in the still higher position 
which undoubtedly awaits him. Many will have been 
hapjiy to believe that in his damaging letters on Mr. 
Bright’s crude, hasty, and therefore ineffective, attack 
on the Government of India — not that the Government 
of India should not be attacked, of course it should, 
whenever it acts amiss — Fitzjames Stephen has shown 
the warm heart to which his powerful head has some- 
times done wrong. 
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GENEEAL EICEAED STEACHEY, C.S.I. 

It is less than eight years short of half a century ago 
that Eichard Strachey received his commission in the 
Bengal Engineers. Though his highest reputation^ 
was not to he achieved hy the sword, he had a decade^s 
varied, active, and distinguished service. He was 
engaged in the Sutlej campaign of 1845-6, was on the 
staff of Sir Harry Smith, took ^art in the battles of 
Aliwal and Sobraon, being mentioned in the dispatches 
and decorated with a medal and clasps for his services. 
His younger brother. Sir John Strachey, filled every 
position which is open to an Indian civilian, not 
excepting the Governor-Generalship, the duties of 
which he held in the interval that elapsed between the 
death of Lord Mayo and the arrival of Lord North- 
brook. General Strachey’s experiences were scarcely 
less multiform — notwithstanding the fact that, except 
when he has been acting as his brother’s representative, 
he has filled no office of the highest responsibility — it 
the total of his achievements as a civilian is added to 
his work as a soldier. Eichard Strachey first showed 
what was his calibre, and what was the true bent of 
his genius, when he was employed on the Ganges 
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Canal, He had a large share in the construction of 
the chief works at Hirdwar, and he displayed not 
merely industry, energy, and assiduity in the discharge 
of his labours, but a rare power of initiative, and great 
scientific aptitudes as well. As in the earlier, so in 
the later stages of his career, his name and efforts have 
been closely and consistently identified with all that is 
enlightened and bold in the path of Indian progress. 
A complete record of his official life would be a 
tolerably copious chroiiiclo of the development of the 
resources of India during the last quarter of a century. 
No Indian administrator, perhaps, has ever left the 
traces of his influence marked in such clear and, on the 
whole, beneficent characters ; and, if a monument of 
his toils is sought, the student of Indian history has 
but to look around. The next step in his civil career, 
after the completion of the Ganges Canal, was made in 
the capacity of Secretary to the Public W orks Depart- 
ment, whose policy he directed, and for the broad 
results of which he must be held responsible. He 
planned and carried out the narrow-gauge railway 
system, in the teeth of opposition and criticism. He 
constructed embankments and he built barracks. He 
was appointed Inspector-General of Irrigation Works, 
and it was while holding this office that he collected 
the experience which so eminently qualified him for 
the Presidency of the Commission to Inquire into 
Indian Famines. He was a second time Secretary to 
the Public Works Department, having during the 
interval which had expired since his first tenure of 
that position been employed in England at the India 
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Office in connection with the State railways of our 
Asiatic Empire. Four years ago he was nominated by 
Lord Salisbury a member of the Indian Council at 
Westminster, He exhibited in London the qualities 
which had already made his reputation in Calcutta. 
He took an active and a prominent part in the debates, 
and whatever the subject in dispute, he always had 
definite views and firm convictions, as well as the 
courage which such convictions and views inspire. 
When it was decided that a Commission should inves- 
tigate the causes of the famine which had spread deso- 
lation through two Indian provinces, it seemed natural 
that General Strachey should watch over its proceed- 
ings, and the appointment which summoned him a 
twelvemonth ago to Calcutta was received with general 
satisfaction. Then came his brotlJer Sir John Strachey ’s 
visit to England, and the General was called upon to 
fill the gap thus temporarily created in the Ministry of 
Finance. General Strachey’s statesmanship, it will be 
perceived, is of what may be called the universal order, 
and it is comparatively matter of indifference to him 
whether he be required to organize a scheme of public 
works, or to draw up a budget, and to attempt the task 
of converting a deficit into a surplus. 

But what is perhaps the most interesting, and cer- 
tainly not the least important, aspect of his career, has 
still to be mentioned. General Strachey is not only 
eminent as financier and administrator : he has won 
the highest distinction in the wider fields of science. 
We hear much in these days of academic reform about 
the endowment of original research. Original research 
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has never been conducted upon such a scale, or with 
such splendid results, as when Mr. Thomason, the 
wisest and most enlightened and far-seeing Lieutenant- 
Governor whom the North-Western Provinces ever 
had, secured for Richard Strachey the dignified but 
onerous task of undertaking a scientific survey of the 
Himalayas. Mr. Thomason was already acquainted 
with the devotion of his proUg^ to geology, botany, 
and mineralogy, and could form an accurate idea of the 
results that might be expected if a regular exploration 
of the physical characteristics of that mighty range of 
mountains was to be made. He succeeded in inducing 
the Govern or- General and the directors to order such 
an investigation. Richard Strachey could have had no 
more hopeful, no more congenial opportunity, and one 
of the results was a contribution of a value undreamed 
of to the natural history of Hindostan. It is deeply 
to be regretted that only the official record of these 
researches has been given to the world. General 
Strachey has indeed for some time had in preparation 
a work which, if it is ever published, will be a full 
narrative of the labours of himself and his colleagues. 
But his official duties have been heavy and continuous, 
and the lettered leisure that is necessary for the com- 
pletion of such an enterprise — an enterprise, however, 
that would form the due monument of his career — is 
still wanting. Thus, in the domain of natural hi.story 
and the observation of those facts and phenomena 
which make science possible. General Strachey has 
performed a work as conspicuous and as original as in 
the Indian railway system, or in the department of 
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Indian Finance. Of the former he must he considered 
018 virtually the inventor. It was his advice which led 
to Lord Mayo’s determination to abandon the making 
of railways through guaranteed companies — a costly 
and eveii a ruinous policy, which has cost the Indian 
Exchequer many millions. Similarly it was General 
Strachey who was mainly instrumental in developing 
and shaping the great scheme for the decentralisation 
of Indian finance, whose execution was one of the chief 
triumphs of Lord Mayo’s Viceroyship. Wilson, Laing, 
and other authorities had pointed out for many years 
past that the great evil of our Indian system was over- , 
centralisation. Sir Bartle Frere wrote a pamphlet in 
which the same moral was powerfully enforced. All 
questions, however small and however local their 
nature, came up to the Central Government, The 
provincial governments were without financial respon- 
sibility, and, therefore, without one of the greatest 
incentives possible to economy and good administra- 
tion, It is to General Strachey that the honour 
belongs of having first devised a plan that could give 
eftective expression to the principle for which many 
generations of Indian financial reformers had con- 
tended. It may well seem remarkable that a man 
'Nvho has exercised so wide and deep an influence upon 
Indian policy has never occupied permanently a post of 
corresponding importance. He has been, and indeed 
at this moment is. Finance Minister ot India, But he 
is so as his brother’s substitute. The fact that General 
Strachey has thus been conq)aratively stationed in the 
background has pcrlrips served to increase the popular 
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estimate of his influence. A certain sense of mystery 
has attached to the power and prestige of a man who 
has wielded immense strength without himself being 
the centre of that flerce light which beats upon the 
holders of high oflice. 
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“ The Stracheys” have already gained a name and a 
prestige in the history of our Indian empire, which 
confers upon them a kind of dynastic eminence. In, 
some respects they may be said to resemble certain 
members of the gifted house of Napier. Brilliant in- 
tellectual powers, an extraordinary capacity of pro- 
longed and intense exertion, a marvellous aptitude for 
great varieties of work, refinement of taste, habits of 
culture, a delicate and minute appreciation of excel- 
lence in literature and art, are common to both. A 
further noticeable quality which each has in common 
is an attachment to certain views which appear likely 
to become a tradition in the race, and a disposition to 
resent any opposition to them as something in the 
nature of a slight placed upon the family honour. 
Cases are not unknown in which, if the conduct of anj 
one member of the gens is criticized, the whole cEn 
musters in his defence. This is the kind of thing 
which has been noticed in the case of the Napiers, and 
something like it perhaps will have suggested itseU 
apropos of the Stracheys. It is the same too with the 
Freres, and it was the same in a much more marked 
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degree with the Mills. When it was wittily said that 
the moral of John Stuart Mill’s autobiography might 
be summed up in the single sentence, There is no 
God, but it is a family secret,” it was but giving epi- 
grammatic and pointed expression to a not uncommon 
family peculiarity. On the other hand, it would be a 
mistake to suppose that because one Strachey enter- 
tains an opinion, another Strachey declares it to be 
the embodiment of absolute truth. If the Stracheys 
grow restive under idle contradiction of the ideas which 
they may jointly happen to hold, Sir John and General 
Richard Strachey differ from each other on more than 
one important question of policy. 

Still, the points of agreement between the two 
brothers are sufficiently marked. Roughly dividing In- 
dian politicians and administrators into two schools, it 
may be said that the Stracheys are each of them to be 
found within the limits of the same section. There are, 
in the first place, those who believe in the all-sufficient 
wisdom of keeping things as they are ; who maintain 
that men all the world over are the creatures of cir- 
cumstance and custom, and that if a bad law or a bad 
system is the one under which the population has 
lived, it is relatively superior to a good one. Secondly, 
there are those who consider that for the improvement 
of mankind change in the customs of States, and inter- 
ference with the traditions of rule, where traditions 
and customs are bad, is indispensable; and that when 
the rulers of a country whose resources at every turn 
want a more perfect development have been themselves 
educated in a higher civilisation, it is their duty to 
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^ive the subject races the opportunity of profiting by 
superior advantages. It is under the latter of these 
heads that the Stracheys come, though Sir John 
Strachcy, at least, is not prepared to go anything 
like the same length as are others of those whom it 
includes. While admitting that the responsibility of 
England in India is proportionate to its power, and 
that if India is not to be ruled according to English 
ideas then the English can have no right to be in 
India, Sir John Strachey would scarcely be disposed to 
admit that the end of Anglo-Indian Government is the 
amelioration of the social unit — the individual man. i 
He looks at things en groB, and would probably main- 
tain that in Indian administration only broad results 
were possible, and that cognisance could not be taken 
of single instances. Yet certainly no Indian statesman 
has worked more continuously or more successfully for 
the good of the vanquished race than Sir John Strachey. 
All the legislation with which he is most closely identi- 
fied is of a character eminently philanthropic, and the 
first occasion on which he attracted attention was the 
accomplishment of a work of popular beneficence. He 
was the first Sanitary Commissioner ever appointed in 
India, and it was the report on cholera and sanitation 
which, in this capacity, he drew up, that caused him 
prominently to make his mark. Sir John Strachey’s 
consciousness of the valuable hygienic service which, 
as a layman, he then rendered to the peoples of India, 
betrays itself, it may be, in what has always been, and 
still is, his contention, that if you want an effective 
sanitary commissioner you ought not to appoint a 
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doctor — though this view was merely quoted by Sir 
John Strachey on no less eminent authority than that 
of Miss Nightingale. There is probably no other 
instance but that of Sir John Strachey of. an Indian 
civilian who has successively held every office which 
an Indian civilian can fill. Appointed at an earlier age 
than most of his contemporaries, first collector and then 
magistrate, he passed through the different grades of 
judicial commissions, Chief Commissioner, Member of 
Council, till, during the interval that elapsed between 
Lord Mayo's death and Lord Northbrook's nomination, 
he discharged the functions of Viceroy. It would 
not be more impossible to overrate, the value of this 
universality of experience than the fact that Sir John 
Strachey was not at the commencement of his career 
attached to a Qoverriment secretariate. Great as the 
distinction may be, no piece of promotion is more to 
be deprecated than that which places the young 
Indian civilian upon the staff before he has learned 
the active duties of his calling, or has acquired an 
experience with the miances of the country. He who 
is prematurely appointed to the secretariate may rise 
to eminence, but will seldom attain to practical know- 
ledge. His reputation, firmly established before that 
period, was increased by his close identification with 
the leading measure of Lord Mayo's administration, 
the decentralisation of finance, although Sir John 
himself is accustomed to say that the honour of this 
achievement belongs to his father, General Richard 
Strachey. Several great authorities had for years 
protested that the great evil of India was over-cen- 
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tralisation; but Sir John — or, as Sir John would 
say, General Eichard Strachey — was the first to find 
out that the necessary practical remedial measures 
could be taken. The essential part of the new system 
is by no means, as is sometimes said, to diminish 
the control by the central authority of departmental 
expenditure. It is rather, in the first place, to in- 
crease the financial responsibilities of the provincial 
governments ; and, in the second place, to give fresh 
inducements to good administration and economy. 
Before this reform was instituted the entire power of 
the purse lay with the Government of India. No local 
government had any income which it could call its 
own. But as in the case of individuals so in that of 
communities, no surer premium can be ofiered to ex- 
travagance than grants of money*pro ri mtUy without 
any definite sum by way of allowance being fixed. 
There was, in fact, a rough scramble in which every 
local government endeavoured to get its fingers as deep 
as possible into the recesses of the ministerial purse. 
Under the new rigime a kind of contract has been 
entered into between the central government and 
the local governments, the terms of which are an en- 
couragement to the latter to develop and improve to 
the utmost their sources of revenue. In the old days 
excise fees were a branch of the Imperial exchequer, 
and the local authorities, without previous interest in 
its state, could not be expected to display much solici- 
tude as to its collection. By the decentralisation of 
finance the local government receives for itself all that 
it can collect above a given figure, and the incentive 
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to the exercise of economy and good administration is 
immense, for whatever profit may be forthcoming, 
that goes without deduction to the credit of the local 
government. Before Lord Mayors time Sir John was 
one of the leading members of what is undoubtedly the 
most brilliant administration that India has seen of 
late years — that of Lord Lawrence, which included 
amongst others men like Fitzjames Stephen, Mans- 
field, and Maine. On Lord Mayo’s death Sir John 
Strachey, as senior member of Council, held till Lord 
Northbrook’s appointment the reins of the Indian 
Government in his hands. Doubts were raised in the 
Chief Court as to whether there had not been some 
informality in the proceedings of the trial of Lord 
Mayo’s assassin; the Court further holding that if 
the proceedings were* thus vitiated the trial could not 
take place again. Sir John Strachey and Sir James 
Stephen, who was then a member of the Council, 
discussed the matter. The former was then sitting 
as Governor-General, and it was discovered that as 
Governor-General he had power to pass an ordinance, 
with effect for six months. The question thus was 
whether the man should be hanged by Act or by 
ordinance. The ultimate decision of the High Court 
rendered the latter alternative unnecessary, but had 
it been necessary it would certainly have been carried 
out. Sir John Strachey has been as successful with 
famine administration as finance. He it was who first 
perceived that the famine relief movement was gradu- 
ally degenerating into a great pauperising agency. 
He therefore exacted an honest day^s work as the 
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price of the benefits of the famine relief works, with 
the result that there was at once an enormous reduc- 
tion in the number of applicants. 

Throughout the whole of Sir John Strachey’s career 
loyalty has been pre-eminently his guiding principle. 
It was conspicuous in the public service which he 
rendered under Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, and Lord 
Northbrook : it has asserted itself no less emphatically 
under the regime of Lord Lytton. At considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice he gave up the well- endowed office 
of Governor of the North-West Provinces to join Lord 
Lytton’s Council as Finance Minister in 1876, and 
since he has been there the amount of work which he 
has got through is almost incredible. Sir John Stra- 
chey is indeed bound to the Viceroy by something 
more than the ties of official loyalty. Between Ijord 
Lytton and his Finance Minister there exists a strong 
personal friendship, and something of that similarity 
of temperament and habits which often, but by no 
means invariably, is the guarantee of an intimate 
personal sympathy. Like Lord Lytton, Sir John 
Strachey has no taste for the physical sports and 
athletic exercises which fill so large a space in most 
Anglo-Indian lives ; like Lord Lytton again, while 
gifted, as has been seen, with an enormous capacity 
for getting through work, Sir John Strachey prefers 
to do his work at his own hours, in his own way, and 
to vary work with intellectual relaxation in the manner 
and on the occasions which suit him. In width and 
variety of culture, in universality of taste and reading, 
in devotion to art and literature. Sir John Strachey 
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exhibits a resemblance to Lord Lytton, and he still 
dreams of ending his days in Italy surrounded by the 
masterpieces of centuries. His career as an Indian 
administrator is probably now drawing to its close, but 
nothing short of physical necessity will induce him to 
resign until Lord Lytton ’s term of administration has 
expired. Not merely is there steadily -operative with 
him the sentiment of personal devotion which caused 
him to labour with such protracted intensity at his 
desk before the Viceroy visited Madras last year, in 
order that he might be completely equipped with facts, 
that a serious illness supervened, but there remains 
much in his financial policy to complete. It may con^ 
fidently be hoped that nothing will prevent Sir John 
Strachey’s fulfilment of his purpose. 



XLIV. 


SIE EICHAED TEMPLE, BAET., K.C.S.I. 

There is not a little in the career of the present 
Governor of Bombay wbich should act as an encour- 
agement and example for those who, lacking perhaps 
the genius of heaven-born Imperial administrators, are 
by no means devoid of their ambition. Sir Richard 
Temple is in the front rank of Indian statesmen ; he 
has many — perhaps the most essential — qualifications 
which entitle him to that place; his fortunes have 
always been those which rare deserts only can com- 
mand. But when a man has done all that Sir R. 
Temple has done, and done it, comparatively speaking, 
so swiftly, and with so little effort of painful exertion, 
it is natural to look for the secret of his success in 
something which we all recognise as the cachet of rare 
greatness. It is not to disparage the Governor of 
Bombay to say that this gift, or this combination of 
gifts, will not easily be found in his instance. A 
critical examination of his career will disclose the 
possession of few qualities which most young men of 
parts and promise may not boast that they have already , 
or may not at least hope to acquire. It is not that hu 
Richard Temple fails to rise infinitely above mediocrity , 
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but when the conditions of his promotion are analyti- 
cally investigated, little or nothing is to be found which 
men who are not much more than mediocre do not 
often possess. Exceptional success is usually to be 
explained only by the combined presence of exceptional 
causes. Either we trace the operation of happy acci- 
dent in birth, the permanent influence of social advan- 
tages of rare value, the perpetual assertion of a remark- 
able personality, uncommon force of mind, or a rare 
faculty of intellectual originality and initiative. What- 
ever may be, or whatever we may imagine to be, the 
cause, we instinctively and immediately connect it 
with the eflect, and the tyro who, at a distance, gazes 
admiringly on the achieved result, feels that such 
greatness is beyond his capacity, and should therefore 
be beyond his hope. But the aspirant for public 
honours will scarcely accuse himself of any egregious 
lack of modesty if, after having followed in his mind 
the successive stages of Sir Richard Temple's career, 
he comes to the conclusion that there is no reason why 
much of such a career should not be his own. 

On the whole, natural and pardonable as this feeling 
may be, the competition wallah of respectable or even 
first-rate capacities who should venture from the spec- 
tacle of Sir Richard Temple’s progress to prognosticate 
a course signalised by similar triumphs for himself, 
would make a mistake. It may be that the Governor 
of Bombay is not made of the stuff which we may 
expect to find in great generals who shape the plan of 
victorious campaigns, or of great lawgivers who reduce 
turbulent societies to order, establishing firmly and for 
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ever among men the enduring foundations of a civil 
polity. Sir Kichard Temple does not belong to the 
same class as Clive and Hastings; perhaps posterity 
will say that he has not left the impress of his mind so 
clearly upon the statutes of India as Fitzjames Stephen, 
or on the finance of India as John Strachey. But, in 
the building up of an Empire so complete and so vast 
as that of England, there are a time and place for the 
exercise of every variety of talent and gift, nor does it 
follow that the same quality of mind which is necessary 
at one stage of the construction of the fabric, is to be 
desired at those which follow. If Sir Hicbard Temple 
has seldom exhibited any trace of the aptitude "of a 
master for reviewing or reconstituting the principles 
on which an Empire is administered, he has never 
failed accurately to note the condition of its administra- 
tion, correctly to estimate the tendencies of the times, 
and the currents of popular feeling. In a word, if he 
has not shown himself a man calculated to mould the 
age according to his will, to fashion it anew after the 
model which seemed to him best, he has displayed con- 
sistently a surprising degree of activity and intelligence 
in judging of its capacities, aud in judging also of the 
instrumentality by which the designs of its presiding 
spirits could best be carried into eficct. This was 
exactly what those who knew him best even as a Rugby 
boy ventured to predict for Richard Temple. He was 
not a brilliant scholar, but he was a very plodding one, 
and it was only the other day that his private tutor, 
who was one of the masters in the school (since dead), 
remarked, when Templets name was accidentally men- 
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tioned, how much he had been impressed by the 
thoroughness of his work as a boy* It was the same 
at Haileybury, where it was observed more than once 
that if there lived the youth to whom George Canning’s 
description of Joseph Hume, that he was an extraor- 
dinary specimen of an ordinary man, could be applied, 
Richard Temple was he. When he got to India it was 
very soon perceived and very generally recognised, that 
over and above his remarkable energy, industry, appli- 
cation, and tact, the future Governor of Bombay had 
some noticeable gifts. His reports and dispatches were 
written in graphic and glowing English, and with con- 
summate skill he succeeded in suppressing anything 
like the trace of elaboration or artifice. He never de- 
generated into commonplace ; he systematically curbed 
any propensity to highflown oratory, and the result 
was that his official statements were usefuf not as mere 
bald, colourless narratives, but also as the suggestion of 
arguments. After he had made his mark in the Alla- 
habad District in settlement work, and had carried his 
capacity for this especial task to the Punjaub, he 
attracted the quick eye of John Lawrence, and it was 
as his secretary that Temple first became known as an 
able writer, and we may add without unfairness, a 
reliable partisan. He was absent in England during 
the mutiny, but he returned in the winter of 1857 — 58 
to become Commissioner of Lahore, and on a memor- 
able occasion received the then Governor of India, 
Lord Canning, with something more than conventional 
distinction. But it was his administration of Nagpore 
which first caused contemporary critics to prophesy a 
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future of exceptional brilliance for Richard Temple. 
Here, indeed, he left the mark of his ability and influ- 
ence legibly inscribed in enduring characters. He 
found disorder and he left it order, he reduced neglect 
and irregularity into discipline and studied vigilance. 

When his term of oflB.ce in Nagpore had expired he 
became in succession Resident at Hyderabad, and 
Minister of Finance. While still holding this latter 
oflice he again went to England, and on his return 
found that his financial policy had received some 
severe criticism from Sir John Straehoy. To these 
criticisms it would not, indeed, have been difficult to 
adduce a conclusive or satisfactory reply. But' Sir 
Richard Temple, instead of entering into a controversy, 
decided to be judged rather by results. It is true that 
there was at the time a serious* deficit ; but then a 
deficit is the’nonnal condition of Indian finance. It is 
also true that he reintroduced the income-tax, but 
arguments in favour of that impost were no more want- 
ing then than arguments in favour of its existence are 
wanting now. Of Sir Richard Templets famine ad- 
ministration all that need be said is that a comparison 
between the principles on which he acted in 1874 and 
in 1877, will show how considerably in that interval 
his views had changed. The fact that Sir Richard 
Temple is the first provincial Governor of India who 
has received a baronetcy since the days of Sir Frederick 
Currie, to whom the honour was awarded as a souvemr 
of the annexation of the Punjaub, shows conclusively 
the esteem in which his public services are held. His 
career has been coincident with many of the most pros- 
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perous episodes in Indian history, and if it cannot be 
said that he has created these episodes, he has at least 
in a very signal degree contributed to them. Pleasant 
and genial, both in society and in his bearing towards 
his official inferiors, he has an extraordinary power of 
creating among all those with whom he is brought into 
contact a real enthusiasm for work. He is thus a born 
departmental chief, with immense activity and unfail- 
ing buoyancy of spirits. The son of a distinguished 
amateur artist, he is no mean artist himself, and, edu- 
cated to the saddle from his youth, he is an admirable 
rider. His hereditary seat, the Nash at Kempsey, 
marks a home of the same family from whom we 
liave the Essays of Swift’s illustrious patron, and which 
has supplied an heir to the strawberry-leaves of Buck- 
ingham and ChandoS. If Sir Richard Temple does 
not belong to the stamp of men who, if we had not 
possessed already the Empire of India, would have 
made it for us, he has done good service towards 
securing and consolidating our possessions ; and if he 
has not had occasion to create a policy, he has been the 
useful and successful instrument of that which others 
have devised. 



XLV. 


sm JULIUS VOGEL, K.C.M.G. 

For more ttan one reason, tlie Agent-General for New 
Zealand is to be regarded as a pre-eminently represen- 
tative man. His career has been typical in it's in- 
dustry, its energy, its moral and intellectual qualities, 
its indefatigable perseverance, and its distinguished 
success, of the careers associated in a special degree 
with the national eharacter. We expect the English- 
man who seeks his fortune in a far country to do well 
and prosper. We expect that he should persistently 
refuse to admit the word failure to his vocabulary. 
The expectation is but too often not realised. That 
fact, however, makes no difference to the national idea, 
and this idea has at least been fulfilled in the case of 
Sir Julius Vogel. Secondly, he represents in his views 
and aspirations the Colonist quite as much as in his 
temper and achievements he does the Englishman. 
He has brought back with him to Great Britain not 
only the old dogged determination of the race to carry 
out in this country whatever he may take in hand, and 
to contribute to its execution all that lies within his 
power, but he has brought with him also a very deti- 
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nite conviction of the duties which Great Britain owes 
to her Colonial dependencies, of the advantages which 
she derives from them, of the responsibilities imposed 
by these advantages on her, and of the particular 
manner in which they can be most effectively dis- 
charged. As loyal a subject of the English Crown 
as it behoves a true-born Briton to be, he would 
like to see the bonds that unite Great Britain to 
her Colonies drawn more closely. He urges many 
powerful arguments in favour of making this con- 
nection yet more binding. But there is nothing 
^ whatever apologetic in his appeal. It would be a 
consummation, he tells us, greatly to be wished for, if 
prompt and decisive action is taken on the lines that 
he indicates. But the gain will by no means accrue 
exclusively to the Cofonies. It will, in a word, be the 
cementing of a partnership quite as profitable to the 
senior as to the junior member of the Imperial firm. 
The champion of confederation who writes in this practi- 
cal and dignified way, has an infinitely better chance of 
securing an audience and compelling consent than one 
who uses the language of a merely sentimental poli- 
tician, or who adopts the maudlin metaphors common 
with patriotic rhetoricians of the fifth- rate order, who 
protest against the monstrosity of the mother country 
deserting her loving and longing children. 

Sir Julius Vogel has had just a quarter of a century 
of active Colonial life. He went to Victoria in 18o2. 
^ine years later he removed to New Zealand. His 
first appearance in public life in that colony was in 
the capacity of journalist, and a journalist of marked 
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courage and enterprise. Five weekly papers existed 
at the time of his arrival in Dunedin. The pressure 
of advertisements upon their columns made Mr. Vogel 
think that there was an opportunity for enlarging the 
scope of the Press. He determined to start a daily 
])apcr. His friends dissuaded him, and recommended 
a tri -weekly issue. Mr. Vogel persevered with his 
experiment, and to him New Zealand is indebted for 
its first daily newspaper. From journalism he went 
into politics, was successively a member of the Pro- 
vincial Council of Otago, a member of the General 
Assembly, a member of the Pi'ovincial Executive, and^« 
(vhlouial Treasurer of the Government. This* last 
position Mr. Vogel assumed in 18G9. It was a period 
of anxiety and trial for the colony. A deadly reaction 
after the stimulus afforded by the opening up of the 
gold-fields had fallen upon the country. Many sub- 
stantial persons seriousty meditated leaving the colony. 
The Imperial Government removed all the English 
troops, in spite of the remonstrance of those who con- 
sidered that the time had not arrived for taking so 
significant a step. The colonists were at the very 
time actively engaged in repressing some native dis- 
turbances, and they were brought face to face with 
tlio fact that, in the present and all future diffi- 
culties, they had only themselves on whom to rely. 
The population of New Zealand was strictly limited. 
Mr. Vogel and his ministerial colleagues saw at once 
the necessity of extending it. They argued that the 
present population were already over-weighted with 
the debt left to them on account of past troubles 
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with the natives, that the colonists were not in a posi- 
tion to bear the responsibilities of further troubles, 
that the North Island possessed but a mere fringe 
of settlement, and that the productiveness of the 
Middle Island languished on account of the want 
of means of communication between its various dis- 
tricts. Hence the Immigration and Public Works 
policy of Mr. Fox’s Government, in which Mr. A^ogel 
served. The mere title of this policy conveys but an 
inadequate idea of its extent and boldness. Its key- 
note was to render the recurrence of the Maori insur- 
rection impossible by the construction of roads through 
the North Island and the temporary establishment of a 
force of armed constabulary, as well as to stimulate the 
productive energies of the country by the introduction 
and settlement of immigrants, the supply of water 
to the gold-fields, the purchase of Maori lands in the 
North Island as a public estate, and the construction 
of a grand system of trunk lines of railways extending 
through both islands. 

It was an ambitious and comprehensive scheme, 
that excited not a little of adverse qriticism at the time. 
The new immigrants, Mr. Vogel and his friends were 
told, would pour into Victoria, and New Zealand would 
be as barren of men as before. The results of the 
policy justified its wisdom, and both the public works 
and the railways have proved, financially as well 
as politically, remunerative. Immigration was con- 
ducted on a large scale, Parliamentary roads through 
disturbed districts were completed, and railways, 
which provincial governments had longed for, but 
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had been unable to construct, were at once con- 
tracted for. It could not, indeed, have been executed 
without assistance from the mother country, and in 
1870 Mr. Vogel came to England to negotiate a 
loan. Four years later he again visited the mother 
country — this time as Prime Minister — when he 
negotiated another large loan, and also made arrange- 
ments for connecting New Zealand with Australia by 
cable communication. It was then that he also carried 
to a successful issue the negotiations with the Bank of 
England which afterwards resulted in an Imperial Act 
authorising the inscription of Colonial stocks, under * 
which, by opening up a new investment for trust 
funds, the means have been afforded of materially in- 
creasing the value and utility of Colonial securities. 

.Meanwhile, at the risk of losing many of his 
staunchest friends and supporters, he became the instru- 
ment of effecting a complete revolution in the system of 
governing the country — a revolution so comprehensive 
that few instances could be found of such an organic 
change being consummated without disturbance or 
bloodshed. Beginning his political career as an ardent 
advocate of the provincial system of government, the 
conviction gradually forced itself on him that the 
Central Government was better able to carry out 
the colonising work, which was the raison (Pitre of pro- 
vincial governments, and that these ought to cease to 
exist. With characteristic determination, and at the 
temporary cost of much popularity, he undertook the 
task. The whole provincial system is now abolished, 
and there are few who stiU deny that the change has 
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been attended with advantage. In 1875 Mr. Vogel 
was made a Knight Commander of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. Some idea of the ability and 
inexhaustible capacity of the man for work may be 
seen in the fact that at one and the same time he held 
the portfolios of Premier, Treasurer, Minister for 
Immigration, Postmaster-General, and Commissioner 
of Telegraphs, to the satisfaction even of his bitterest 
opponents. Colonial Ministries are, for the most part, 
exceedingly short-lived. Probably Sir Julius Vogel is 
one of the very few, if not the only Colonial Minister 
who, in the course of a decade and a half, has passed 
a full seven years in the enjoyment of place and power, 
and then voluntarily resigned the position on account 
of his health not permitting him to bear the con- 
tinued strain on his exertions. 

It was not to be expected that a man who had thrown 
himself with such ardour, devotion, and success into 
the politics of his colony, and who in a comparatively 
short time had won so commanding a position in the 
scale of Colonial statesmanship, would be content 
to rest on his oars when he again returned to the 
mother country to discharge the duties of the Agency - 
General. While he was yet a member of the Govern- 
ment, Sir Julius Vogel had, in a letter tathe Standard 
in the month of May, 1871, sketched in outline a plan 
for the great scheme of the ‘‘Confederation of the 
Empire.” He did, inde^, do something more than 
adumbrate the empty form of an ambitious dream. 
Sir Julius Vogel has shown himself throughout his 
varied and remarkable career above all things practical. 
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If he is sketchy he is also strictly constructive. If he 
declares that the materials for the rearing of an edifice 
are there, he does not fail to lay down tolerably precise 
instructions as to the manner in which the work should 
he undertaken. He has not only the courage of his 
convictions, he has the knowledge and the ingenuity 
to show that they may be converted into realities. 
Thus, his letter to the Standard was something more 
than the spirited expression of an imposing series of 
vague aspirations. It set before the public a design, 
and it contained definite hints as to the mode in which 
that design might be executed. 

Since then he has materially elaborated those hints. 
He has held his own in the advocacy of the scheme 
against so subtle a reasoner as Mr. Lowe, and so logical as 
well as so experienced a critic as Lord Blachford. He 
has convinced many who were coldly sceptical ; he has 
won the active support of not a few who, friendly to his 
suggestion as a theory, despaired of its realisation as a 
fact. In an article in the Nimteenth Century ^ July, 
1877, Sir J. Vogel had no difficulty in demonstrating 
the unsatisfactory nature of the relations between the 
mother country and the Colonies. He then went on 
to show that if the disintegrating movement which is 
in progress is to be arrested, something definite must 
be done. A union between the different parts of the 
Empire during pleasure meant, he argued, separation 
sooner or later. The only preventive of separation 
is, he insisted, confederation, which, he explained, 
Would be fraught with advantage both to the parent 
country and the Colonies in the shape of increased 
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trade, increased value of property, the augmented 
happiness of the people, and the saving of much misery 
and disaster.” His attempt to show that “its accom- 
plishment does not present great difficulties ” was met 
with an answer from Lord Blachford, which at some 
points must be admitted to have been logically com- 
plete. But nations are not governed by logic only, 
and the weak point in Lord Blachford’s exceedingly 
able reply was that he failed to lay due stress on the 
conditions of sentiment and pride which are the chief 
factors in such a question. Thus Lord Blachford con- 
tended that the absence of perfect community of 
interest between its different members stamped the 
confederation scheme as impracticable; he refused to 
recognise that a community of language, traditions, 
habits, education, may be as powerful in its way as a 
community of material interests. “All questions of 
war,” said Sir J. Vogel, with a correct insight into 
iVnglo-Saxon feeling all the world over, “must be 
questions in which the people in Great Britain have 
common interests with their fellow-subjects in other 
parts of the world. If the quarrel is one because of au 
insult to British subjects or wrong to British property, 
the provocation is equally felt by every subject of the 
Sovereign of Great Britain.” 

But the most striking points in Sir Julius VogeVs 
case for confederation have to be mentioned. First, 
take what may be called the commercial argument. 
The Colonies, he says, so long as they remain an inte- 
gral part of Great Britain will perpetuate for her the 
trade which she is losing with foreign countries. But 
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it is said we can afford to lose that trade. It will only 
involve a loss of £140,000,000, and what is that when 
compared with the aggregate income of the country ? 
“ The fallacy of the argument,^* returns Sir J. Vogel, 
lies in the fact that it presupposes more or less a 
community of ownership. If the thirty-two millions 
of people who inhabit this country drew each a propor- 
tionate share of the total income, the loss arising from 
the loss of foreign trade might, by alike equal division, 
be little felt. But there is no such equality. You 
cannot equally divide the consequences. You have 
first a number who primarily suffer, and to whom the 
loss means ruin. You have then around the principal 
group a widening circle of suffering, which becomes 
less severe as it enlarges in extent, till in the far back- 
ground you have those who are only remotely affected. 
If this be well considered, it will be seen that the loss 
of a portion of the extensive trade of the country may 
mean a calamity which cannot be measured in its 
effects by dividing its extent into the total means of 
the nation.” Further, English trade with foreign 
countries is diminishing through the agency of specific 
causes — high rents, the evil reputation earned by 
doubtful practices, misconceptions arising from the 
artificial system by which manufacturers and con- 
sumers are separated. Without her shipping, and 
without the capital which she herself supplies by 
loans for the purchase of her own goods, she would 
have but little foreign trade, and without her Colo- 
nies she would neither be able to own, nor justified 
in owning, such a merchant shipping as she possesses, 
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and on which her foreign trade depends. But 
English .capital and English industry must have some 
outlet or they will perish. If English money is in- 
vested in foreign countries, it goes to lands where her 
own laws give her no redress. Sir J. Vogel cites the 
silver legislation which is now proceeding in the United 
States as a warning on this head. The check upon 
foreign loans has led to an enormous increase in Colonial 
investments. Is not then the conclusion irresistible — 
first, that the Colonies are commercially useful to 
England ; secondly, that the essence of this utility lies 
'' in the fact of their being legally a part of England 
Finally, there is the absolutely unanswerable argument 
which Sir Julius Vogel gives in these words : — 

“ As fields for the laboifiing classes the Colonies possess irresistible 
fascination. They who do not go rejoice at least in the knowledge 
that they can do so, and there are few amongst tliem who have not 
friends there. The rest of the community other than the leisured fc^\' 
have interests more or less extensive beyond the seas. So much of 
that interest as is given to foreign countnes it is certainly not desir- 
able to increase, and if the Colonies are to become foreign countries 
the same objections would .apply to the increase of British interests in 
them. If Great Britain can retain her dependencies for another fifty 
years, she must become powerful in the extreme. By that time her 
consolidated strength as compared with that of the rest of the civilised 
world would he nearly irresistible. Asa mere matter of insurance, it 
would be better to maintain the connection, even at a heavy cost, than 
to have those dependencies added to the number of foreign nations. 
Between England with w'orld-wide interests and England shut up 
within herself it is hard to see how there can be any hesitation. 
Divested of her exterior dominions she would become the theatre of 
fierce war between the labouring, the moneyed, and the landed classes. 
Flooded with foreign goods to repay interest on past loans, suflicient 
occupation would be denied to the people ; the moneyed classes would 
dread investments abroad, would see no room for investments at home, 
and would fight against the taxation they alone could pay. A fierce 
onslaught would he made on the land, and year by year the aggregate 
wealth of the nation would decrease.** 
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In all probability there is much good and great 
work for Sir Julius Vogel yet to do in the mother 
country. He has already made himself the champion 
of a noble and beneficent idea. He has done much 
towards showing that it is more than an idea. His 
views, supported as they are by facts and figures of 
the utmost significance, are receiving careful considera- 
tion in the highest quarters. It may be believed that 
before long Sir Julius Vogel will have a further oppor- 
tunity of showing his skill and exercising his prac- 
tical genius in the highest and greatest scheme of 
constructive statesmanship which has ever been pro- 
posed to the rulers of a mighty Empire. 
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FEEDERICK ALOYSIUS WELD, ESQ., 
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The struggle for existence which drives all conditions 
of men far afield in search of employment, lucrative 
anci sufficient, is naturall}^ a distinct advantage to the 
countries they elect to adopt as their own. Thus the 
strong-thewed labourer who gives a colony the best 
energies of his maHly prime ; the skilled artisan who 
lends his aid to the development of Colonial industries ; 
the small but eager capitalist who carries to a new 
land the commercial aptitudes which might be choked 
or killed outright by competition at home, have greatly 
contributed to make our Colonies what they are. But 
still more have these Colonies benefited by the influx 
of immigrants of a higher stamp, by the occasional 
arrival of cadets of great houses whom the changes in 
our social constitution do not nowadays permit to find 
a satisfactory career at home. Where competitive ex- 
aminations stand in the way of easy admission to the 
public service, where soldiers and sailors must climb 
slowly and sadly the professional ladder without a faint 
hope of help from influential friends, when the Bar 
denies its favours until the hair is grey or altogether 
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gone, and pocket boroughs no longer exist to give the 
heaven-born statesman his first start in political life, 
an enterprising spirit does wisely if, instead of de- 
ploring the changed conditions of affairs, he yields to 
the promptings of his own plucky heart to fly and 
carve out his fortunes in other climes. Such argu- 
ments as these prevailed ' with one young man some 
five- and- thirty years ago, who by birth and position 
might reasonably have looked for advancement at 
home. When barely out of his teens, Mr. Frederick 
Weld resolved to seek in the new antipodean world 
some avenue to wealth and distinction less crowded 
than any in the old. He came of an ancient stddk ; 
he was one of the Welds of Lulworth, a well-known 
Catholic family long seated in Dorsetshire, where 
they had bought castles and lainte from the Howards, 
and had been famous always for their staunch ad- 
herence to the faith they professed even in the darkest 
days of religious intolerance, marrying and inter- 
marrying with Arundels and Stourtons, Cliffords and 
Peters, and giving sons and daughters to the service 
of their Church. Of the latter not a few in succeeding 
generations took the veil, and among the former was 
one of the Squires of Lulworth, who himself made the 
vows, and rose to great eminence as a Cardinal and 
one of the Papal Conclave at Home. 

Frederick Weld was educated at Stony hurst, a 
college standing on land which had once belonged 
to his family, and went almost direct from thence to 
New Zealand in 1843, For ten years following his 
life was uneventful. It was the life of the struggling 
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but indefatigable colonist, who worked hard with his ' 
hands, and nevertheless could use his head and the 
mother wit which was his own in storing up and 
assimilating the real experience which has since stood 
hin^ in such good stead. In these early days, too, 
he began to display the eager and inquiring spirit as 
an explorer which has characterized him ever since. 
He was the first to traverse great portions of unin- 
habited lands in the interior of the Southern (or 
Middle) Island of New Zealand, and that his travels 
were soberly and seriously undertaken was fully shown 
by the able scientific papers upon them which he sub- 
seqtiently contributed to the journals of the Geolo- 
gical Society. He visited the Sandwicli Islands, and 
wrote shrewdly concerning the volcanic eruptions there. 
He might have attempted more in this direction, but 
the arena of political life opened for him with the 
establishment of Constitutional Government, and almost 
from the first he took part in the management of 
Colonial afiairs. As one of a small band of politicians, 
shrewd and intelligent men, who recognised at once 
the needs of the colony, he worked hard to start 
fairly the new coach of representative government. A 
thousand difficulties beset their path. The old Crown 
officials, not yet pensioned, thwarted them covertly at 
every step ; the Home Government could not quite 
readily agree to give up the reins of control ; more 
especially the native question threatened ere long to 
rise into the most serious proportions. No colony has 
had more difficulties to cope with in its dealings with 
aborigines than New Zealand with its Maoris — a race 
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at once of diplomatists and warriors, who, whether in 
the council chamber or in the field, have shown them- 
selves no mean antagonists for our best men. Mr. 
Weld long identified himself with the native question. 
He was for some years Minister for Native Affairs, and 
throughout his best efforts were directed not to exter- 
minate, but to preserve and civilise the whole of the 
tribes. This mastery of the subject brought him 
naturally very prominently to the front, when an un- 
wise policy, too persistently pursued, had culminated 
in a bloodthirsty and what promised to be a nearly 
interminable war. The courage with which Mr. Weld 
accepted the offer of the Governor to form a ministry 
at the moment when the danger was greatest, cannot 
well be overpraised. The war had lingered on too 
long already. A split threatened^ with the Southern 
Island, which was compelled to contribute to the 
expenses, but yet not actively concerned in the war 
waged in the Northern. A policy of interference was 
paramount at Government House and in Downing 
Street. There was much of real statesmanlike genius 
in the bold and determined way Mr. Weld grappled 
with the situation. He saw clearly that divided 
authority and divided responsibilities were at the root 
of all the mischief, and he claimed his proper place 
and his full functions as Prime Minister in a represen- 
tative government. He was ready to stand or fall by 
his acts, to continue in power or to resign forthwith, 
according as he succeeded or failed. But while in 
power he must be supreme. The fearlessness with 
which he vindicated the principles of Colonial self- 
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reliance was unbounded. The colony, he maintained, 
was prepared to govern itself at all hazards and at all 
costs. That this might entail the withdrawal of the 
Imperial troops even in the midst of a serious war did 
not turn him aside from his views. If needs be the 
troops must go ; the colony would do its best to termi- 
nate the war with its own levies, in which it must be 
confessed he had considerable faith. That the policy of 
Mr. Weld was sound and satisfactory was fully proved 
by its cordial endorsement and acceptance at homo. In 
the House of Commons ministers and a large majority, 
i after a lengthy debate, made this plain, and there is little 
reason to doubt that, had Mr. Weld continued in office, 
the pacification of the Northern Island and the general 
settlement of the Maoris would have been much more 
promptly secured. But he was in a measure a martyr 
to his own principles. Although the Crown approved, 
a strong party in the Colonial Parliament opposed his 
measures, defeated him more than once, and in defe- 
rence to the majority Ke resigned. 

Returning now to England in indifferent health, he 
spent two or three years at home, to proceed in 1869 
to Western Australia as Governor, being one of the 
first, and nearly the only, Colonial politician who had 
been thus advanced to Irtce-regal honours. A statesman 
so thoroughly imbued with the value of representative 
institutions would naturally be disposed to extend 
their practice wherever opportunity offered. This he 
saw in Western Australia. It was then, and still is 
partially, a Crown Colony, ruled from DoAvning Street, 
instead of governing itself. It Avas, in truth, hardly 

z 
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ripe for political autonomy; a large percentage of its 
population had but just entered into the condition of 
semi-freedom which is conceded to ex-convicts on 
tickets-of-leavo. These were scarcely entitled to enjoy 
the franchise, and the concession was therefore more 
estimable theoretically than practically possible. Hut 
such a measure of representative government as could 
safely be given Mr. Weld secured to Western Australia, 
and the concession, whether premature or not, was 
only one among many proofs of his untiring anxiety 
to promote the moral and material prosperity of the 
Colony committed to his charge. Tie was equally 
eager to develop its commerce and its rcsouitics. 
He sought to open up its mineral woaltli, to find an 
outlet for its vast supplies of magnificent timber, to 
provide it with harbours and additional roads. Above 
all, he gave free play to his old passion for exploration, 
and combining business with pleasure, made repeated 
peregrinations of the provinces, travelling generally on 
horseback, and spending sometimes weeks and weeks 
together in the saddle. Some idea of his personal 
endurance may be gathered from the fact tliat on one 
occasion he rode nearly a hundred miles with a broken 
rib. 

All that he laboured to bring about in Western 
Australia he is now strenuously seeking to secure for 
Tasmania, his present home. This colony, since it 
escaped the old convict taint, can scarcely be said to 
have advanced with the times. It was said, a year or 
two back, to be worse than stagnant — to be really 
retrograde. It was asserted that the grass grew in the 
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streets of the principal towns, that trade languished 
and drooped, that the public buildings were falling 
into decay. If this was oven partially true, it is 
equally certain that Mr. Weld is striving hard to do 
away with the reproach. Tasmania is richly endowed 
with those natural gifts which should make a country 
wealthy and great. It owns vast forests of the most 
valuable timber, an abundance of mineral, coal, whale- 
fisheries, a highly productive soil. The wool it grows 
and the wheat it raises will compare with those in any 
of the markets of the world. That it should progress 
favourably under the governorship of so able and eager 
an administrator as Mr. Weld is natural enough, and 
although the commercial condition of the colony is still 
somewhat unsatisfactory, it is now making rapid strides 
ahead. It may not reach its ancient prosperity during 
Mr. Weld's toniu'o of office, but it can at least thank 
him for being put in the right road. There as else- 
where he has gained golden opinions, not only for his 
administrative but for his social qualities. Of singu- 
larly genial manners, he is kind and considerate to all 
who approach him, and he is so deservedly famed 
wherever he has been for hospitality as cordial as it 
is ungrudging, that he leaves only the pleasantest 
memories behind. If his health and vigour remain 
unimpaired — and he is still in the prime of life — there 
is every reason to hope that he will in due course rise 
to the highest pro-consular honours. 



XLVII. 


SIR GARNET WOLSELEY, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

Bacon has said that a wise man will make more oppor- 
tunities than he finds ; yet he who is supremely suc- 
cessful in life owes it rather to his having* done his 
best in whatever comes to his hand. Those who »are 
prompt to avail themselves of every opening that offers, 
who never refuse or reject a chance, who when they 
have once put their hands to the plough never turn 
aside, but persevere steadfastly, are certain to prospei 
in the end. No man has less reason to quarrel with 
fortune than Garnet Joseph Wolseley ; no man within 
certain limits has done more to deserve her smiles. 
From the earliest outset of a singularly eventful career 
he has shown himself willing to undertake any task, 
whatever the duties and responsibilities it might entail. 
Bringing great natural powers, a quick intelligence, 
much energy and enterprise, to bear upon the smallest 
charges, he has come by degrees to be intrusted with 
the highest, and can thus far boast that often as he has 
been tried in the balance he has never yet been found 
wanting. Nevertheless luck seemed sorely against him 
at first. Condemned to a profession which might be 
honourable enough, but which could never afford much 
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outlet for talents above the common, young Wolseley 
was eating his heart in a land surveyor’s office in 
Dublin when the Queen’s commission came for which 
he . had so earnestly yearned. Descended from an 
ancient stock, the Wolseleys of Mount Wolseley in 
the county Carlow, and himself a soldier’s son, the lad 
might well be forgiven if he cherished ambitious 
dreams. His first chance presented itself without a 
moment’s delay. The regiment to which he was 
gazetted, the 80th, just then formed a part of the 
expedition to British Burmah, and he joined it in time 
to be present and to distinguish himself at the storm- 
ing <yf Pegu — yet more, while still only an ensign and 
in his teens, he was severely wounded, and honour- 
ably mentioned in dispatches for his bravery in the 
raid against Myatooii, the well-known robber-chief. 
Having thus received his baptism of fire, Wolseley was 
soon called to play a more serious part in the great 
game of war. He was now a lieutenant in the 90th 
Light Infantry, a distinguished regiment, the cradle 
of many gallant soldiers, and with it he landed in 
the Crimea in 1854. In that dreadful winter all 
men were sorely tried, and none more so than the 
Engineer officers, upon whom fell the conduct of the 
extensive siege operations in progress. Their numbers, 
never large, had been yet further reduced by wounds 
and incessant toil, till it was deemed necessary to call 
in assistance from outside by enlisting the services of 
a certain number of promising recruits from regiments 
of the Line, Wolseley was one of these. His youthful 
training and the irksome routine which had once been 
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SO distasteful stood him now in excellent stead. Had 
ho never served his apprenticeship to the business, 
albeit in a humble walk, ho would not have been in a 
position to perform the r6le of an assistant-engineer in 
the trenches before Sebastopol. As such he did right 
good service continuously, save when incapacitated by 
wounds, throughout the siege and until the fall of the 
place. In the assault upon the Quarries, their capture 
and subsequent defence, in the disastrous attack upon 
the Redan on the 18th June, hotly engaged in every 
sortie, heading the advance with wool-bags, or freely 
adventuring his life with the volunteers, who pushed^ 
forward the flying sap, Wolscley richly deserved the 
brevet, the medals, and the rewards which fell to his 
share at the close of the war. 

It might have been the fate of another to have 
vegetated now in country quarters, but it was Wolseley's 
to be in the thick of the fight wherever there was 
fighting to be done. Scarcely was the Crimea over 
than the horrors of the Indian Mutiny burst upon the 
country, and Wolselcy, still with the 90th, was hurried 
olf to the struggle. They were among the earliest re- 
inforcements. The 90th went therefore with Outram 
to the relief of Lucknow ; they served under his orders 
in the defence of the Alumbagh, and the subsequent 
siege of Lucknow. Major Wolselcy was a prominent 
figure throughout. His indomitable pluck, his con- 
spicuous zeal as a regimental oflicer, added to the 
prestige ho had already gained, marked him out as 
pre-eminently suited for more responsible employment 
upon the general stuff, and as a deputy-assistant quarter- 
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master-general to the division of Hope Grant ho took 
a conspicuous part in all the operations of that force. 
Scarcely was India tranquillised when fresh opportu- 
nities came to Wolselcy, now a lieutenant-colonel. Sir 
Hope Grant, the chief to whom he had already given 
his allegiance, and to whom he felt bound by the 
strongest obligations to the last, was nominated to 
command the expedition against China in 1860, and 
Wolselcy went with him as a matter of course. Still 
in the department of the quartermaster-general, but in 
a higher grade, Colonel Wolscley proved himself to be 
jpossessed of the most valuable qualities of the staff 
officer*. Eminently useful in organization, of untiring 
energy, active and forward in reconnaissance, with the 
almost intuitive j)erccptions of the true soldier when 
the opposing forces ' met in the shock of fight, 
Wolselcy, after the Taku forts had been captured and 
Pekin fell, had so far made his mark that it was quite 
understood he would never again go upon the shelf. 
Naturally, when the Trent affair threatened to develop 
unpleasant complications with the United States, and 
Lord Palmerston, with commendable promptitude, 
threw a large force of troops into Canada, Wolselcy 
was selected to go too. The storm-cloud blew over, 
the bulk of the forces were withdrawn, but Wolseley 
remained as Quartermaster-General in Montreal, devot- 
ing himself for the first time during his service to the 
humdrum duties of a garrison town ; yet even here he 
displayed so much industry, judgment, and good sense, 
that at the termination of his tenure of oflRlce he 
obtained the unusual recognition of reappointment for 
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a second period of service, and thus stayed in Canada, 
happily for himself, to be on the spot when a new 
opportunity fairly dropped into his mouth. The rebel* 
lion of the squatters in the Red River territory, who 
had established a Government of their own at Fort 
Garry, could not be suffered to pass unchecked, and a 
respectable force was organized, in spite of the remote- 
ness of the scene, and dispatched to reassert the 
Queen’s authority, under Wolseloy’s command. There 
were not wanting military critics at the time who 
depreciated this expedition as a mere military picnic or 
promenade ; but although it escaped from first to last • 
the sterner realities of sanguinary warfare, the affair 
was beset with such serious administrative difficulties, 
that to triumph over them as Wolselcy did, with the 
means at his disposal, was a sufficient proof of his 
capacity and a substantial reason for advancing him to 
more important trusts. 

Returning to England with the star of a Knight 
Commander of St. Michael and St. George, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley had now placed his foot securely upon the 
ladder, and if the topmost rungs were still some way 
above him, it rested, humanly speaking, only with 
himself to say how much higher he would climb. He 
was secured at once for the Horse Guards staff, and, 
entering upon the duties of assistant adjutant-general 
at head-quarters, was quietly moving on in a groove 
of useful but mechanical mediocrity when he was 
called upon to give his aid in quelling one of the most 
threatening ‘‘ small wars ” with which England has 
ever been vexed. That nothing but prompt and 
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adequate measures, wisely and judiciously applied by a 
firm hand, could satisfactorily terminate the Ashantee 
troubles, was now quite obvious, and the Oovernment, 
hliving decided to act with vigour, prudently resolved 
also to give the general they had chosen carte hlanche, 
Now at once were developed in Sir Garnet Wolseley 
those faculties of leadership of which he had given fair 
promise already. An admirable judge of character, 
he has the rare gift also of securing the personal 
devotion and attachment of all who serve with him. 
Directly he was nominated, the best officers in the 
army rallied round him to a man. There were, of 
coiTrse, his old friends and comrades* who had gone 
with him in the canoes to the Red River, John McNeil, 
Redvers Bullor, poor Huyshe, Butler, of the ‘‘Great 
Lone Land.'’ To these were added many rising names, 
known best perhaps in their own military circles, but 
which were certain some day to be more widely cele- 
brated. Colonel Greaves, at first prevented, joined 
him at last, us chief of the staff ; Home, most energetic 
and pushing of scientific soldiers, was to be his Com- 
manding Engineer. He secured the pens of Henry 
Brackenbury and Maurice to collaborate his disjjatches ; 
Evelyn Wood, Baker Russell, T. D. Baker, ill-fated 
Alfred Charteris, and the boyish Lord Gifford, were 
among those who started with him for the Coast. 
Others followed with all reasonable speed — adjutants of 
Guards, Staff College students ; a professor, as Colonel 
Colley was then, gladly resigned his chair to come in 
at the death. Wolseley had, in truth, the pick of the 
best brains of the profession, and if the victorious 
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march to Coomassie was primarily due to his own 
patience, foresight, and tenacity of purpose, he was 
himself deeply sensible, and has never since forgotten,, 
all he owed to the able lieutenants at his side. Bofti 
to all seeming under a lucky star, Sir Garnet’s good 
fortune never deserted him from first to last in this 
trying, but happily completely successful, campaign. 
There were times, doubtless, when a spirit less stout 
and resolute might well have quailed : when illness 
decimated KTs ranks and robbed him of valuable and 
trusted subordinates, when swarms of savages infested 
and endangered his lino of communications and sup- 
plies, when his men were being struck down ^ by 
deadly Ashantee slugs as he stood in their midst. But 
those who were with him through it all — through the 
long, dreary struggle with a lethal climate while the 
preparations were slowly and laboriously perfected for 
the decisive advance, through the toilsome march, its 
obstacles, its bloody skirmishes and disastrous fights — 
declare that Wolseley was always intrepid and undis- 
mayed. His head was cool under the hottest fire : he 
received the direst and most compromising news with 
a smiling face. When the risk was greatest, and the 
consequences that must follow failure and reverse 
terrible and disastrous in the extreme. Garnet Wolseley 
never hesitated or halted, but calmly, and with admir- 
able self-reliance, was resolutely determined to go on 
and win. 

It needs no abnormal prescience to predict for a man 
of this stamp a brilliant future in the days to come. 
He is a Lieutenant-general before he is forty-five. 
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and it is rarely that an English officer arrives at this 
exalted rank when still in the full heyday of youth 
^and vigour. Sir Garnet Wolscley is, in truth, at this 
nloment the very incarnation of go.'’ His figure is 
spare, well knit and active; his bright, eager face, 
although his hair is fast turning to silver, is still 
quite young and keen. He can get through more 
work than most men ; can hold his own with a bevy of 
merry, light-footed girls at lawn tennis, or sit for 
hours in grave debate at the India Council, or yet 
again rapidly dispose of piles of official papers at his 
desk. He wields a fluent and incisive pen ; besides 
miflor works, he has published the invaluable SoliUerH 
Pocket-BooJcy which has taken rank already as a mili- 
tary manual and classic ; his papers on “ Military 
Questions," in the Nimtoenth Century^ have gained 
something more than a mere snech d^estimc. He is 
a soldier par excellence; high military commands 
and great military renown are his most cherished as* 
pirations and dreams, but he has given evidence of 
great administrative talents in the lino of civil govern- 
ment, both on the Gold Coast and at Natal. His selec- 
tion to fill the post of first Governor or High Com- 
missioner of our latest acquisition, the island of Cyprus, 
is now about to afford him fresh opportunities for dis- 
playing the stuff of which he is made. The task set 
before him is one of no ordinary difficulty, especially 
to a man of active mind. . Instead of organizing and 
pushing to a successful finish some small campaign, 
instead of dealing with large questions of colonial 
policy, he has to sit down and patiently take up the 
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threads of a Government he finds to his hand — the : 
legacy of the unscrupulous Pacha ^nd unspeakable Turk, j 
It will be his duty to adapt and alter what he finds till^ 
it suits English ideas and supplies a model for neigi- 
bouriiig provinces; he will have to attract local emigra- i 
tion, to till the fertile but fallow lands of Cyprus, to i 
encourage the employment of English capital and ^ 
increase the revenue till it can at least recoup this j 
country for its outlay upon the island. All this must • 
he accomplish in a seemingly unattractive spot, amid 
squalid towns and a pestilential atmosphere. If at the 
end of his term of office he has purged Cyprus of its < 
W'orst evils, and set it moving steadily along the ffigh 
road to prosperity, he will have accomplished a great 
work. But the test is crucial, and far more severe 
than any to which he has hiuherto been put in his 
uniformly successful career. 
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